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PART I. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER AND LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


Some abuses, no doubt, have crept 
into the Church of England, as into 
every human establishment of long 
standing beneath the sun. It is right 
that they should be ascertained and 
removed; and now that we havea 
Ministry that love the Church of 
England, we do not fear any evil, 
but hope much good from Church 
Reform. We have no dislike to the 
word Reform. It is an excellent 
word—but “being interpreted” by 
Radicals—it means Revolution. Now 
Revolution is an admirable thing— 
among the heavenly bodies—and with 
the earth at large—the earth being a 
heavenly body as much as any other 

lanet. But a Revolution in a State 
is not by any means to our mind— 
nor in a Church—and least of all—in 
Church and State, when the two 
have been for ages, as we think, hap- 
pily united by an alliance, that could 
not be broken but by such violent 
disruption, as would cause to fall 
asunder what is now one magnifi- 
cent edifice of consolidated rocks. 

It is known to all well-informed 
men, that the clergy themselves, so 
far from being averse to enquiry into 
the condition of the Church, are 
anxious to promote it; and that they 
would give any government all their 
assistance in perfecting any plan of 
Church Reform. The Archdeacon 
and Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Exeter, in their address to their dis- 
tinguished Diocesan, gave expres- 
sion to sentiments, that from similar 
bodies had often emanated before— 
and so did the Bishop in his reply. 
Let them speak for themselves—and 
not be judged by the misrepresenta- 
tions of their declared enemies—or 
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worse far—their pretended friends, 
who, without absolutely hating the 


Church, in prostration of, mind be« 


fore those who do hate it with a per- 
fect hatred, listen to all, and join in 
much of the abuse levelled against it 
by those who seek — either insi- 
diously or openly—its overthrow. 


“To the Right Rev. Henry Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. 

“ We, the Archdeacon and Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Exeter, con- 
sider ourselves called on, at the pre- 
sent juncture of public affairs, to 
assure your lordship of our devoted 
adherence to the doctrine and polity 
of the Church, of which we are mini- 
sters, our dutiful attachment to its 
rulers, and our readiness to coope- 
rate with them in such measures as 
may tend to secure its purity and 
stability both in England and Ire- 
land. 

“With regard to the temporal 
concerns of the Church, we are an- 
xious to express our sincere desire, 
and we believe it to be equally the 
wish of your lordship and the other 
bishops, cordially to cooperate with 
his Majesty’s government, in such 
measures for the settlement of the 
tithe question, as shall be found safe 
and equitable. 

‘* Whilst we would steadily resist 
that reckless spirit of change, which 
would occupy itself in all depart- 
ments of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, on the mere chance of possible 
advantage, we are anxious for the 
adoption of measures of real im- 
provement; especially, we presume, 
to recall the attention of the bishops, 
and of the legislature at Jarge, to the 
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deficiencies in the existing laws for 
the enforcement of clerical discip- 
line. We will not trespass on your 
lordship by further detail; but we 
would avow our earnest hope, that 
such measures may be adopted, as 
shall tend to improve the efficiency 
of our Church, and secure the sacred 
object for which the Church is esta- 
blished in this United Kingdom, viz., 
the spiritual instruction of all classes 
of his Majesty’s subjects. 

“ And we beg leave most earnest- 
ly to assure your lordship of our 
determination, under the blessing of 
God, to continue to exert our utmost 
zeal and oe in the important 
discharge of our parochial duties, 
and in promoting the comfort, wel- 
fare, and eternal interests, of those 
committed to our spiritual charge. 

“ Signed, on behalf of the Meeting, 
* Joun Moore STeveEns, 
“ Archdeacon of Exeter. 

* Exeter, Dec. 18.” 


The Bishop thus writes respecting 
the necessity of an improved discip- 
line over the clergy—we for a few 
moments keep back what he says 
about tithes. 


“The necessity of an improved 
discipline over the clergy, especially 
in the few cases (I humbly thank 
God when I consider how few!) of 
charges of immorality — I hardly 


need assure you, that the Bishops 
are most anxious to assist in correct- 
ing an evil which they, above al] men, 
most deeply feel. 

“In truth, their anxiety on this 
subject has already evinced itself in 
no ambiguous way. Nearly three 
years ago, a detailed plan was pre- 
sented by the ‘Commission for en- 
ns into the practice and juris- 

iction of the Ecclesiastical Courts,’ 
at the head of which were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and five other 
Bishops—and it bas been agreat dis- 
appointment to us that a bill, which, 
professing to carry that plan (or 
some other for the same purpose) 
into effect, was brought imto the 
House of Lords at the close of the 
session of 1833, by a leading member 
of the Government, and was then 
ordered to be printed for general 
consideration during the recess, not 
only has not yet been proceeded 
with, but never afterwards appeared 
in any shape. 

On the third matteron which you 
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address me, the correction of defects 
in our ecclesiastical polity generally 
—or what is called Booth Reform, 
I hope I have, however imperfectly, 
anticipated the necessity of length- 
ened remark, by the opinions which 
I expressed in my charge sixteen 
months ago. Other Bishops have 
adopted a similar course; and of all, 
I may say with confidence, that they 
have the wish, and the determination 
to do every thing which, on due con- 
sideration, shall be found necessary, 
or really expedient. Meanwhile it 
is not our fault that nothing has yet 
been done. In the beginning of the 
session of 1833, we were taught by 
the first Minister of the Crown, in his 
place in Parliament, to expect a com- 
munication from government on this 
important subject. A similar an- 
nouncement was made to us at the 
close of the last session. Such a 
communication, whenever it had 
come, would have found us, as was 
repeatedly intimated in the House of 
Lords by our revered primate, 
ready and anxious to perform our 
part. This feeling cannot be suppo- 
sed to be less powerful in us at pre- 
sent. 

‘« In conclusion, let me express my 
earnest hope and fervent prayer (a 
prayer in which all my clergy will 
cordially join), that whatever mea- 
sures be introduced, affecting the es- 
tablishment of the Church, whether 
in England or in Ireland, they may 
be such as shall tend most effectual- 
ly to promote, what you justly call, 
“the sacred object tor which the 
Church is established—the spiritual 
instruction of all classes of the peo- 
ple ;” in other words, that it may be 
their purpose, and, by God’s blessing, 
their effect, not only to preserve, but 
alsoto extend the knowledge and the 

ower of true religion in every part 
of the United Kingdom! To ensure 
such a result, we of the clergy, all in 
our several stations, as you in the 
address before me most feelingly 
engage to do, must, with the Divine 

race, exert our utmost zeal and di- 
igence in faithfully discharging the 
high trust which God has committed 
to us. 

“ Tam, dear Mr Archdeacen, 
** Your affectionate friend and 
brother, H. Exeter. 
“ The Venerable the Archdeacon 
of Exeter.” 
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Now for the Tithe Question—and 
Lord John Russell at Totness and 
Tavistock. 

Lord John Russell, in an election- 
eering speech, delivered at anume- 
rous meeting at Totness, was report- 
ed in all his own newspapers to have 
said, that the Bishops had repeated- 
ly thwarted the endeavours of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to settle the 
question of Tithes. His words were 
reported to have been these— 

“In the session which has just 
passed, there was one, and more than 
one proposition, with regard to 
tithes, which, on being submitted to 
the heads of the Church, they decla- 
red should have their opposition in 
the House of Lords, conceiving they 
were injurious to their interests. We 
(the ministers) did not think they 
Were injurious; but we thought it 
useless to force through the House 
of Commons, a measure which 
would have been defeated in the 
House of Lerds.” 

About a fortnight after the date of 
this speech, the Bishop of Exeter, in 
his reply to the address from the 
clergy of the Archdeaconry of Exe- 
ter, contradicted that statement in 
the following terms :— 

“ Whether the words reported 
were really spoken, it is not for me 
to say. It is enough that they have 
not been disavowed by the noble 
person to whom they are attributed, 
and that, under the authority of his 
mame, they have obtained circula- 
tion, and of course credit throughout 
the kingdom. This has imposed on 
me the unpleasing duty, a duty 
which I owe to my brethren, to my- 
self, and to the clergy at large, of 
availing myself of the opportunity 
which you now give me, to deny in 
the strongest terms not only the ac- 
curacy, but also the entire substance 
of this statement. No propesition on 
the subject of tithes was submitted 
to the bishops ; no declaration of our 
intention to opposeany such measure 
of the government was made by us, 
nor by any one authorized by us, 
nor by any one whatever, so far as I 
have heard or believe—certainly not 
by any one who, from his station or 
influence, could be reasonably sup- 
posed to be the ergan of our opi- 
nhions. 

“I make these assertions not on my 
own recollection merely, but after pre- 
vious enquiry in rs where any 
failure of memory, or defect of infor- 
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mation, on my part, could be abun- 
dantly supplied. If, however, I am 
wrong, I rejoice to think that the 
means of correcting my error must 
be within reach of him who isalleg- 
ed to have made the charge. I can- 
not doubt, that if he indeed made it, 
he will, for the sake of that cause, 
which must be dearer to him than 
any other, the cause of truth and jus- 
tice—he will state plainly, what, and 
by whom, were the propositions 
made to us,—who it was, that decla- 
red our intention to oppose them in 
the House of Lords, and to whom 
and when such declaration was 
made.” 

It would not be easy to imagine 
@ more courteous contradiction 
of an unjust and injurious charge. 
It is temperate and dignified, such 
as well became the character and 
station of him who was vindicating 
his order. Lord John tovk the 
opportunity of a public meeting 
* in his father’s town of Tavis- 
teck” to justify} himself—and he,. 
of course, begins with impugning 
the accuracy of the report of his 
Tetaess speech. What he really did 
say was, “ Of the various proposi- 
tions that were made, with regard to 
tithes, there was one at least, if not 
more, which on being submitted to the 
heads of the Church, they declared 
should have their opposition in the 
House of Lords, conceiving they were 
injurious to theinterestsofthe Church.” 
He then says to his Tavistock people, 
“ You will perceive I did not allude 
to the last session, in speaking upon 
this subject,” &c. To what session, 
then, did he allude? Hear himself: 

“ After the Reform Act had passed, 
and at the beginning of the year 1833, 
among other measures calling tor 
the attention of Government, the 
question of tithes was one: aud 
knowing how deep an interest was 
felt in this county with regard to 
tithes, and how intimately it cvn- 
cerned a great number of my con- 
stituents, 1 felt bound to give my 
utmost attention to every discussion 
in the Cabinet on that subject. At 
length the Ministry were so far 
agreed, that a proposition was 
framed, as a basis for a measure 


upon tithes. The person authoriz~d 
te submit that re ea to the heads 
of the Church was Earl Grey, the 
head of the Ministry ; and the per- 
son to whem he submitted it was 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
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could not be regarded as one unau- 
thorized, or ‘ devoid of station or 
influence.’ I do not know what steps 
that most reverend prelate took to as- 
certain the sentiments of his brethren, 
but certainly, besides his high au- 
thority as a prelate, the Archbishop, 
both for his piety as a religious man, 
and the general mildness and bene- 
volence of his character, deserved 
the utmost respect from the Minis- 
try. The answer of that most reve- 
rend prelate was, that HE could not 
give his approval or sanction to the 
measure. My belief is, that the pro- 
position was submitted in more than 
one shape; but I am not so confi- 
dent of that, as that one proposition 
was submitted by Earl Grey, and 
rejected. I believe, likewise, that 
one expression made use of on the 
occasion was, that the best and only 
proposition to which the Archbishop 
was then prepared to assent, was a 
bill for voluntary commutation. With 
that the correspondence between the 
Primate of Canterbury and Earl 
Grey had closed, it not being consi- 
dered by Earl Grey that it was pos- 
sible to come to any satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the heads of the 
Church.” 

His Lordship then, raising him- 
self up to his full height, and look- 
ing round like an exulting giant 
among the people, exclaimed :— 
“I have now answered the right 
reverend Prelate’s question, by 
whom the proposition was made, 
and by whom the declaration re- 
ferred to was made.” And then was 
the ceiling of the sky or the court- 
hall rent by shouts of hear! hear! 
hear! Those of milder mood pitied 
the poor Bishop, and dropt the pen- 
sive tear to think that he never again 
would be able to hold up his head. 
For the behoof of his adherents not 
then present, Lord John published 
in a provincial newspaper the fol- 
lowing address :— 


“TO THE ELECTORS OF THE SOUTHERN 
DIVISION OF THE COUNTY OF DEVON. 
* Gentiemen,— The Bishop of 
Exeter has thought proper to make 
public a denial on his part, not only 
of ‘ the accuracy’ but of the ‘entire 
substance’ of a statement alleged to 
have been made by me at Totness. 
“ The imputation of making a false 
statement is a very grave charge. 
am convinced there is no other 
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prelate, and hardly any other gentle- 
man in the kingdom, who would 
have made such a charge against a 
member of Parliament, without first 
enquiring from him what was the 
actual statement he made, and what 
was the authority upon which he 
made it. 

“TI might then have had an oppor- 
tunity of making an ‘enquiry in 
quarters where any failure of me- 
mory, or defect of information on my 
part could be abundantly supplied.’ 
I should have had the means, in 
short, of correcting my error, or 
making my defence. 

“ But this, it appears, the Bishop 
of Exeter, in his love of ‘ that cause 
which must be dearer to him than any 
other, the cause of truth and justice,’ 
has taken effectual care to prevent. 

“ While he was making his enqui- 
ries I had no suspicion of his inten- 
tions—those to whom I should na- 
turally refer, are living in distant 
parts of the country, and for the pre- 
sent, at least, I can only recur to my 
own recollection of the facts. 

* To the best of my recollection, 
then, a proposition on the subject of 
tithes, was submitted by Earl Grey, 
on the part of the Cabinet, to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
part of the Church. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury refused his 
assent to the proposition, and either 
on that, or some subsequent occa- 
sion, suggested a voluntary commu- 
tation of tithes, as the only practi- 
cable measure at that time. 

“ This took place, I think, in the 
beginning of the year 1833, certainly 
before Lord Althorp brought in his 
first bill on the subject of tithes. 

“ This is, upon my honour, what I 
believe to be the truth on this sub- 
ject. Lam far from wishing to do 
injustice to any one, and should I 
have committed any error, I shall, 
when convinced, be ready to avow it. 

«* T have the honour to be, 

“ Gentlemen, 
“ Your faithful friend and servant, 
“ J. Russe... 


“ Endsleigh, Dec. 23, 1834.” 


Is not that insolent ? Compare the 
disgraceful paragraph in which he 
speaks of the Bishop of Exeter per- 
sonally—with the Bishop’s language 
about him personally—and what a 
contrast! Its folly is equal to its 
brutality; and both are excessive. 
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There was no obligation whatever 
of any kind on the Bishop of Exeter 
to ask Lord John Russell if the re- 
port of his Lordship’s speech at Tot- 
ness was correct; for, if it was in- 
correct, it was Lord John’s duty to 
tell the public so, and to caution all 
men against crediting such injurious 
calumnies. He knows that such re- 
ports are generally accurate, and that 
the public believe them; and it is a 
pretty story, indeed, to hear Bim 
grossly insulting one of the high- 
est dignitaries of the Church of 
England, for contradicting a state- 
ment against the character of the 
Bench of Bishops, which had had his 
silent sanction for a whole fortnight, 
during which time it had been cir- 
culated—not without note and com- 
ment—all over England. It was no 
business of the Bishop’s to com- 
mence an epistolary correspondence 
with a person who cared so little for 
the Church, as to suffer himself for 
so long a time to be eulogized by all 
the Whig and Radical newspapers, 
as the castigator of its intolerance ; 
but it was the business of Lord John 
Russell, since he is so warm a friend 
of the Church, to exculpate himself 
from a charge that must have been 
to him most odious—which he only 
could do by exculpating the Bench 
of Bishops. He does not see that; 
and to say that in not seeing it he 
is as blind as a bat, would show ig- 
norance of the respectable powers 
of vision possessed by that amphi- 
bious animal. Shocking to contra- 
dict, without first writing to him, the 
report of a speech of “ a Member of 
Parliament!” A Member of Parlia- 
ment indeed! Lord John has super- 
stitious notions respecting the sanc- 
tity of a representative of the people 
of the southern division of Devon, 
that remind one of the days of witch- 
craft. He is some centuries behind 
the age. 

The Standard, in its usual unan- 
swerable style, asks, “ Does any 
one believe that Lord John Rus- 
sell did not himself correct and 
revise the report of his Totness 
speech, and superintend it in its pas- 
sage through the press? If any one 
does believe that such was the case, 
we can tell him that he knows very 
little of the parental solicitude of 
ye orators for the fair appearance 
of their speeches, more especially 
their electioneering speeches. But, 


supposing that Lord John Russell was 
not the editor, that we might not say 
reporter, too, of the speech at Tot- 
ness, who is so ignorant of human 
nature as to doubt that he saw the 
report of that speech, and read it 
most carefully, within twenty-four 
hours after its publication? We have 
reason to know, and we appeal to 
our friends in the south of Devon for 
the fact, that the utmost industry was 
employed in puffing and circulating 
this Totness speech, from the mo- 
ment at which it was delivered. It 
must have met Lord John Russell’s 
eyes in placards ; it must have haunt- 
ed him in hand-bills, even if he had 
never looked into a newspaper. Yet 
he suffered nearly a fortnight to 
elapse without breathing one syllable 
of suggestion against its perfect ac 
curacy! Is it the part of an honest 
man to allow a lie to be circulateda 
fortuight in his name without correc- 
tion or contradiction ?—and that the 
report did contain a lie, which lie, 
however, Lord John is compelled, 
by the Bishop’s challenge, to throw 
upon the reporter—is now plainly 
confessed.” 

But not a lord nor lordling in Eng- 
land will be suffered, without pun- 
ishment or exposure, thus to bully 
the Bishop of Exeter. The late Lord 
Chancellor once spoke of the Bishop’s 
wish “to trip up the Ministry,” and 
looked aghast as he denounced the 
unhallowed desire. “ To trip up the 
Ministry ” would have required one 
of the Bishop’s cleanest chzps—as the 
lads of Westmoreland say in the 
wrestling ring. But to trip up Lord 
John Russell does not seem to de- 
mand Herculean strength—for he 
loses his hold, and lays himself, aswe 
shall see—fairly down on the turf 
with a back-fall—showing deplorable 
weakness in the loins. 

The Bishop accepts, as the true 
one, Lord John’s own statement of 
what he did say at Totness—and 
then addresses him thus— 

- * My Lord, with this narration of 
yours I wish to deal as tenderly as 
duty to my cause,—a very momen- 
tous public cause,— permits. But 
there is one fact disclosed in it which 
seems so utterly inconsistent with 
the statement you have last made, 
that I am bound to ask (what your 
lordship doubtless will rejoice to 

ive) some satisfactory explanatione 

t is this: although a part of the 
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Archbishop’s communication to Earl 
Grey, whether made in his indivi- 
dual capacity, or as representative of 
the Church, was thus potential in the 
deliberations of the Cabinet; yet, 
another part of it, the only part of 
which your Lordship gives us any 
account, viz., that ‘ nothing but a vo- 
luntary commutation of tithes was 
practicable at that time,—this was 
not permitted by you and your col- 
leagues to have the slightest influ- 
enee with you whatever. For, ac- 
cording to your own statement, after 
the correspondence between the 
Archhishop and Earl Grey, a bill was 
introduced by Ministers into Parlia- 
ment, ‘in spite of the Archbishop’s 
dissent, founded on the principle of 
a compulsory commutation of tithes. 
It is true that this biil was not ‘ forced 
through the House of Commons.’ But 
why was this? Certainly not from 
any consideration of the non-assent 
of the Archbishop, or of any declared 
or apprehended opposition to it from 
‘the Heads of the Church;’ but be- 
cause the bill was found so full of 
matters objected to by others, that 
ministers were compelled to with- 
draw it. Nay, so little regard was 
paid to the refusal of the Archbi- 
shop's assent in this particular, so 
little was it suffered to interfere with 
those measures of government, that 
again, in the following year, another 
bill was introduced, founded on the 
very same principle; and this also it 
was found necessary to withdraw 
for the same reasen.” 

That isaclincher. The Bishops 
are all abused, in a body, by a “ Mem- 
ber of Parliament,’ before the 
“tottle” of Totness, of having been 
the cause that made it impossible 
for Lord Grey to settle the tithe ques- 
tion; and one of the Bishopsasks their 
accuser to explain how that charge 
is reconcileable with the fact of Lord 
Grey having paid not the slightest 
sort of attention to their alleged op- 
position to his anxious desires—with 
the fact of his having proceeded to 
do that which the “ Member of Par- 
liament”’ says they would not let him 
do—with the fact of his having de- 
sisted on account of opposition from 
other quarters—the Bench of Bishops 
all the while having remained mute! 

We say that is a clincher. And 
what comprehensive and incompre- 
hensible ignorance of the measures 
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of his Majesty’s late Ministers does 
Lord John’s corrected report of bis 
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Totness speech display! You can- 
not believe in such superhuman ig- 
nerance? Well, with respect to Lord 
John Russell—in this affair—believe 
in what you choose. 

That Lord Grey had been thwarted 
by the Bishops in his attempts to 
settle the Tithe Question, was there- 
fore a false assertion—made by Lord 
John at Totness. 

Let us next know what really did 
pass between Earl Grey and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in their 
conversation on that subject. Lord 
John says, that “a proposition on 
the subject of tithes was submitted 
by Earl Grey to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on the part of the Church. 
The Archbishop refused his assent to 
the proposition,” &c. What says the 
Bishop of Exeter to that? This. 
“Your lordship thinks yourself at 
liberty to say of a negotiation, in 
which you were not a party, that in 
it the Archbishop of Canterbury 
bore the part of representative of the 
Church ; and that his refusal of assent 
to some proposition (you say not 
what) was equivalent to, and autho- 
rized you in representing it, in the 
most invidious manner, as a declara- 
tion of the Heads of the Church gene- 
rally, that one proposition, at least, 
submitted to them, should have their 
opposition in the House of Lords ; 
and, in order to give the fullest effect 
to your assertion, your lordship was 
pleased to add, that this declaration, 
deduced from the Archbishop’s bare 
refusal of assent, had sufficient in- 
fluence with the late Government to 
prevent them from ‘ forcing through 
the House of Commons’ a measure 
on which they had otherwise re- 
solved.” 

Lord John thought it so shocking 
for a bishop to deny publicly a ca- 
lumnious statement respecting his 
brethren attributed to a “ Member of 
Parliament’”—and uncontradicted for 
a fortnight—without having first 
written to the “Member of Parlia- 
ment” to ask how the matter might 
be—that on avowing before the peo- 
ple of England his holy horror of 
such outrage on a oe “ being so 
majestical,” he avowed his belief 


that not another prelate, and scarce- 
ly another gentleman, would have 
been guilty of such an enormous 
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crime—and bere we have the same 
Lord John, without asking a single 
question either at Earl Grey or the 
archbishop, telling the world, “ ac- 
cording to the best of his recollec- 
tion,” what passed in a conversation 
at which he was not present, and 
which he had detailed at Totness, 
for a most despicable purpose, to a 
mob ! 

But the Archbishop himself now 
authorizes the Bishep of Exeter to 
publish a statement of what really 
did pass between him and Earl 
Grey—and here is the truth : 

“About the beginning of the 
session of 1833, there was a meet- 
ing between Earl Grey, two other 
members of the Cabinet, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for the 
purpose of frank and friendly dis- 
cussion of the matter of tithes, and 
of devising, if it were possible, some 
equitable mode of settling the ques- 
tion, with due regard to the inte- 
rests of all concerned. 

“ At this meeting, more than one 
proposition was considered. The 
Archbishop expressed an unfavour- 
able opinion of them, so far as they 
were compulsory ; not, however, for 
the reason stated by your lordship, 
because they would be injurious to 
the interests of the Church—but, 
because their being compulsory 
would encumber any measure 
founded on any of them with diffi- 
culties, through which he could not 
see his way, bearing hard in some 
instances on tithe-payers, in others 
on tithe-owners. He added, how- 
ever, that although he did not see 
how these difficulties could be over- 
come, he did not say that others 
could notovercome them. In short, 
he said nothing that indicated any 
purpose, or apprehension, much less 
amounted to a declaration, that he 
should himself oppose the measure 
in the House of Lords; and, as for 
the bishops, he expressly said, that 
he knew not what their opinions 
were or would be. He was indeed 
desirous of hearing from that meet- 
ing some proposition to be laid be- 
fore them: but he obtained no such 
commission.” 

The corrected copy of the ca- 
lumny circulated by Lord John 
against the Bench of Bishops, 
turns out to be very like “ the 
baseless fabric of a vision.” That 
trite quotation is a somewhat wordy 
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expression of what might be given 
in a monosyllable. The Bi "s 
aon letter to Lord John ends 
thus :— 


“ My Lorp,—When I know all 
this, and when | consider that your 
lordship avows that you knew (in- 
deed it is hardly possible that you 
could be ignorant) when you spoke 
at Totness and Tayistock, and wrote 
your placarded letter of the 23d ult., 
what was the ‘ one proposition, at 
least,’ which you thus repeatedly 
stated to have been ‘ made te the 
heads of the Church, and rejected 
by them with a threat of ‘ opposing 
it in the House of Lords, and aban- 
doned by ministers in consequence 
of that threat: and when it appears 
that thié proposition (never made to 
the bishops) was not abandoned, but 
was made the foundation of a bill 
brought into Parliament soon after- 
wards, and was ultimately with- 
drawn by the minister who intro- 
duced it, merely because it was ob- 
jeeted to by the tithe-payers (see 
Debates, 3d of July, 1833)—I regret 
that two days ago I employed my- 
self in writing so long a letter to 
your lordship. 

“Lam, my Lord, 
‘* Your lordship’s most obedient 
Servant, 
“H. Exerer.” 
“The Lord John Russell.” 


What now was left for the luck- 
less Lord John to do? To write 
the following letter, and to receive 
the following reply :— 


* TO THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF 
EXETER. 
“ Saltram, Jan. 5, 1835. 

“ My Lorp,—l had the honour to 
receive, the night before last, two 
letters from your lordship, dated on 
the 31st ult., and 2d inst. 

“It appears from the enquiries I 
have made, that early in 1833, and be- 
fore the introduction inte the House 
of Commons of the Tithe Conmiu- 
tation Bill by Lord Althorp, a con- 
ference took place between the first 
minister of the crown, assisted by 
two of his colleagues end the Areh= 
bishep of Canterbury, on the subject 
of tithes. Im that conference the 
Archbishop expressed his own indi- 
vidual opinion that the outline of the 
plan proposed to him was open to 
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great objections. Other communi- 
cations took place, altogether confi- 
ned to the primate personally, and 
not imparted to any other of the bi- 
shops. 

“When I made my speech at 
Totness, I was under the impression 
that those communications between 
his Majesty’s servants and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury were, on the 
part of the latter, in a more formal 
and representative character, and 
were more determined in opposing 
sentiments than according to my re- 
cent enquiries and present convic- 
tion they really were. 

“ Every thing that has since pass- 
ed between your Lordship and my- 
self, has arisen out of this simple 
misapprehension on my part ; I deep- 
ly ape this misapprehension. I 
should feel that I were unworthy of 
the post which I lately filled in his 
Majesty’s councils, and of the ho- 
nour of representing my late consti- 
tuents, if 1 could have the least hesi- 
tation in declaring what I now be- 
lieve to be the truth, and at the same 
time expressing my concern if any 
thing which may have fallen from me 
in speaking or in writing, should have 
had the effect of throwing even the 
most passing discredit upon the con- 
duct or character of the bench of 
bishops, whose authority and just 
influence it must ever be my anxious 
wish to support. 

*T have the honour to be, my 

Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s obedient 
Servant, 
“ J. Russe.” 


“ Exeter, 6th Jan. 1835. 

“ My Lorp,—I have this instant 
received your Lordship’s letter of 
yesterday's date, from Saltram. 

“ I trust that it is unnecessary for 
me to say, that if any unpleasant feel- 
ing has been excited in my mind by 
any thing which has passed, it is 
completely removed by the frank 
and honourable communication 


which your Lordship has made to 
me. 

“ Having deemed it my duty to 
communicate to the public what I 
have before written to your Lord- 
ship, it would be a gratification to 
me to give the same publicity to the 
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feeling which I now express. I there- 
fore take the liberty of saying, that 
I should rejoice if your Lordship 
should do me the honour of allow- 
ing this letter to accompany the pub- 
lication of your present sentiments, 
if it be your purpose to publish 
them. 

“ In saying this, I hope to be un- 
derstood as wishing to take that 
course which it may be most satis- 
factory to your Lordship that } 
should take, in order to give full ef- 
fect to my declaration, that you have 
in your letter to me, in a manner 
highly honourable to your candour, 
removed every unpleasant impres- 
sion which I may have personally 
received, and every shadow of im- 
putation on the character and con- 
duct of the bishops in general. 

“ ] have the honour to be, 
my Lord, 
“ Your Lordship’s most 
Obedient and humble 
Servant, 
“ H. Exeter.” 
“ The Lord John Russell.” 


Lord John’s letter is, on the whole 
—though he is far from seeing his 
offence in its magnitude—not dis- 
creditable to him; but it ought to 
have been in a better spirit. He had 
used towards the Bishop of Exeter 
language studiously insolent; and 
he should have felt shame. If he 
felt it, but was too proud to confess 
it, then ’twas a base pride. If he 
felt it not—if he feels it not now— 
we fear he will never write a trage- 
dy superior to Don Carlos. 

As for the Bishop’s behaviour, it 
has been in all things admirable from 
beginning to end. Having vindi- 
cated all his brethren, he cared no- 
thing about the silly insult to him- 
self; and not only, with true Chris- 
tian magnanimity, forgave it, but 
spoke with kind commendation of . 
his rude aggressor’s amiable dis- 
position, as evinced in his confes- 
sion of error; and though we do 
not doubt—with one or two excep- 
tions perhaps—that every one of our 
Prelates would have behaved almost 
as well as the Bishop of Exeter— 
we do doubt if the same might be 
truly said of any one of the “ other 
gentlemen ” of England. 

















Tuts pretty little unpretending vo- 
lume, in its grey garb, without any 
ornament to attract gew-gaw-loving 
eyes, almost like a Quakeress in her 
every-day attire among a bevy of 
females of some other very different 
persuasion bedizened for a ball, does 
not look as if it desired the general 
gaze; yet from the placid smile it 
wears, it seems, like some unclois- 
tered and home-loving social Nun in 
her meek humanities, unconscious 
neither of its own modest virtues, 
nor mayhap even of its own beau- 
ties; nor yet unwilling to receive— 
not the homage of admiration—for it 
jeaves that to be paid to higher claims 
—but the incense of love breathed 
from humble and happy hearts, like 
the scent of violets from lowly places 
in nature’s retired nooks, haunted 
only by the pious children of nature. 

In plainer but not simpler words, 
there is much beautiful poetry in 
this volume; but it is of a kind that 
may not be greatly relished by the 
million. The million hunger and 
thirst after the stronger and darker 
passions ; nothing will go down with 
them but pure Byron. They are intole- 
rant—or careless—or even ashamed 
of those emotions and affections that 
compose the blessing of our daily life, 
and give its lustre to the fire on the 
hearth of every Christian household. 
Yet,for all that,they are inexperienced 
in those same stronger and darker 
passions of which they prate, and 
know nothing of the import of those 
pictures of them painted, with back- 
ground of gloom and foreground 
of fire, in the works of the truly great 
masters. The disturbed spirit of 
such delineations is far beyond the 
reaches of their souls; and they mis- 
take their own senseless stupor for 
solemn awwe—or their own mere phy- 
sical excitement for the enthusiasm 
of imagination soaring through the 
storm on the wings of intellect. 
There are such things in “ Satan’s 
Invisible World Displayed ” in poe- 
try, as strong and dark passions; 
and they who are acquainted with 
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their origin and end call them bad 
passions ; but the good passions are 
not dark, but bright; and they are 
strong too, stronger than death or the 
grave. 

All human beings who know how 
to reap 


‘* The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods and sleeps on its own heart,” 


feel, by the touch, the flowers of af- 
fection in every handful of beauty 
they gather up from those fortunate 
fields on which shines for ever 
through all seasons the sun of life. 
How soft the leaves! and as they 
meet the eye how fair! Framed, so 
might it seem, of green dew consoli- 
dated into fragrance! Nor do they 
fade when gently taken from their 
stalk on its native bed. They flour- 
ish for ever if you bruise them not— 
sensitive indeed—and if you are so 
forgetful as to treat them rashly— 
like those of the plant that bears that 
name—they shrink and seem to 
shrivel for a time—growing pale 
as if upbraiding your harshness ; but 
cherished, they are seen to be all of 


‘* Tmmortal amaranth, the tree that grows 
Fast by the throne of God ;” 


for the seeds have fallen from heaven 
to earth, and for eighteen hundred 
years have been spreading them- 
selves over all soils fit for their re- 
ception—and what soil is not fit? 
Even fit are stony places and 
places full of thorns. For they 
will live and grow there in spite of 
such obstruction—and among rank 
and matted weeds will often be seen 
peering out like primroses gladden- 
ing the desert! 

; this the nature of the poetry in 
this volume? Unless we do very 
greatly deceive ourselves—it is; but 
we shall let you judge for yourselves 
by a few specimens. We confess 
that we opened the volume with a 
disposition to be delighted ; but had 
we not been so, the sadder would 
have been our disappointment. For 
we love the author—personally but 
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father’sson. Twenty years and five 
have flown since we walked amon 
the “alleys green” of Allerton with 
William Roscoe the elder—and who 
ever conversed with him for a few 
hours in and about his own home— 
where the stream of life flowed on 
so full and clear—without a 
away impressions that never seeme 
to become remembrances! So vivid 
have they remained amidst the 
obscurations and obliterations of 
time, that sweeps with his wings all 
that lies on the surface of the soul, 
but has no pewer to disturb, much 
less destroy, the records printed 
‘on the heart’s core—imperishable 
even here—-and hereafter to be 
brightened, we believe, into a splen- 
dour far exceeding what could have 
oe to them in this fluctuating 
ife 
_ The family of the Roscoes have 
not been degenerate from the virtues 
of their parents. The name is now 
honoured for their own sakes; in 
them talents and genius are seen to 
be hereditary; and he will have 
much to contend against and over- 
come, who, belonging to that line, 
shall ever act so as to make men 
bring to mind with angry sorrow 
the character of his illustrious 
ancestor. All the Roscoes now 
alive are known in our Literature; 
Thomas, who, if we mistake not, is 
one of the younger brothers, has al- 
ready achieved much reputation ; 
and William Stanley, the eldest, 
long admired in a wide circle of 
friends as a man of the finest facul- 
ties, and far beyond it as gifted with 
true poetical sensibility and fancy, 
will now be regarded by all who 
love poetry rather than praise it, as 
a contributor to its stores of not a 
few strains of the true inspiration. 
He seeks not to soar into “the high- 
est heaven of invention;” for he 
knows his own powers, and wisely 
uses them in their own sphere—the 
sphere nature has chosen to allot 
em—and in that quiet domain 
“ Beauty pitches her tents before 
him ”—removing, as her happiness 
bids, from vale to vale—and often 
resting, with her calm encampment, 
by the side of some silvan stream, 
where the scenery seems to sleep in 
Pee Sabbath. 
ere are a few—a very few lines 
==written nearly thirty years ago— 
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* In life’s morning march when his spi- 
rit was young ;”” 

and yet they are felt by us to be 
inspired by that presageful spirit 
which, in early genius, often brings 
over the dreams of rising youth the 
sombre shadows, that might seem in 
nature to belong but to those of de- 
clining age. “ Most musical, most 
melancholy ”—a simple air indeed— 
but as it listens, the heart feels it 
comes from the heart. 


LINES WRITTEN IN PASSING THROUGH 
VALE CRUCIS, IN OCrOBER, 1806. 


** Vale of the cross, the shepherds tell 
*Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell! 
For there are sainted shadows seen 
That frequent haunt thy dewy green ; 
In wandering winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent bell by spirits rung, 

And matin hymns and vesper prayer 
Break softly on the tranquil air ! 


“* Vale of the cross, the shepherds tell 
*Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell! 
For Peace hath there her spotless throne, 
And pleasures to the world unknown ; 
The murmur of the distant rills, 

The Sabbath silence of the hills, 

And all the quiet God hath given 
Without the golden gates of heaven!” 


The lines “ To a Lily flowering 
by Moonlight” were, we believe, 
written in Mr Roscoe’s seventeenth 
year—or even earlier; and though 
they are universally known, that is 
no reason why we should not trans- 
fer them to our pages. Proud 
thought, and far better than proud, 
for a man to know that his name 
may be embalmed in the memory of 
one strain—which he knew not, as 
he breathed it, whether the next 
hour might not consign to oblivion ! 
The Moon was bright and the Lily 
was fair, and the boy gave vent to 
his heart in verse. Into that verse 
flowed all that was purest in the 
multitude of thoughts within him— 
and many long years afterwards, the 
man is happy to recognise what he 
once was iu the feelings hovering 
over the immortal image of the dead 
flower, and to know that they have 
added loveliness even to the Lily. 
If you think that exaggeration—why 
then brush scornfully away all the 
beautiful little poems and fragments 
of poems, in which they who made 
them wished but to utter the grati- 
tude of their joy, or the resiguation 
of their sorrow. 
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**O why, thou Lily pale, 

Lov’st thou to blossom in the wan moon- 
light, ; 

And shed thy rich perfume upon the 
night, 

When all thy sisterhood, 

In silken cowl and hood, 

Screen their soft faces from the sickly 
gale ? 

Fair horned Cynthia woos thy modest 
flower, 

And with her beaming lips 

Thy kisses cold she sips, 

For thou art aye her only paramour, 

What time she nightly quits her starry 
bower, 

Trick’d in celestial light, 

And silver crescent bright. 

O ask thy vestal queen, 

If she will thee advise 

Where in the blessed skies 

That maiden may be seen, 

Who hung like thee her pale head thro’ 
the day, 

Lovesick and pining for the evening ray ; 

And lived a virgim chaste amid the folly 

Of this bad world, and died of melancholy? 

O tell me where she dwells ; 

So on thy mournful bells, 

Shall Dian nightly fling 

Her tender sighs to give thee fresh per- 
fume, 

Her pale night lustre to enhance thy 
bloom, 

And find thee tears to feed thy sorrow- 
ing.” 


Perhaps none among us ever wrote 
verses of any worth, who had not 
been, more or less, readers of our 
old ballads. All our poets have been 
so—and even Wordsworth would 
not have been the veritable and only 
Wordsworth, had he not in boyhood 
pored—oh, the miser!—over Percy’s 
Reliques. From the highest to the 
humblest, they have all drunk from 
those silver springs. Shepherds and 
herdsmen and woodsmen have been 
the masters of the mighty—their 
strains have, like the voice of a soli- 
tary lute, inspired a power of sad- 
ness into the hearts of great poets 
that gave their genius to be preva- 
lent over all tears, or with a power 
of sublimity that gave it dominion 
over all terror, like the sound of a 
trumpet. The Babes in the Wood! 
Chevy-Chase! Men become women 
while they weep— 


‘¢ Or start up heroes from the glorious 
strain.” 


’ We have seldom read a modern 
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composition “ so tender and so 
true” to the spirit of those old bal- 
lads, which one might think were 
written by Pity’s self, as this Dirge. 


DIRGE. 

“* O dig a grave, and dig it deep, 

Where I and my true love may sleep! 
We'll dig a grave, and dig it deep, 
Where thou and thy true love shall 

sleep! 


*¢ And let it be five fathom low, 

Where winter winds may never blow !— 
And it shall be five fathom low, 
Where winter winds shall never blow! 


** And let it be on yonder hill, 

Where grows the mountain daffodil !— 
And it shall be on yonder hill, 
Where grows the mountain daffodil ! 


‘* And plant it round with holy briers, 
To fright away the fairy fires !— 
We’il plant it round with holy briers, 
To fright away the fairy fires ! 


*¢ And set it round with celandine, 

And nodding heads of columbine !|— 
We’!] set it round with celandine, 
And nodding heads of columbine ! 


« And let the ruddock build his nest 

Just above my true love’s breast !— 
The ruddock he shall build his nest 
Just above thy true love’s breast! 


“¢ And warble his sweet wintry song 

O’er our dwelling all day long !— 
And he shall warble his sweet song 
O’er your dwelling all day long. 


“¢ Now, tender friends, my garments take, 
And lay me out for Jesus’ sake !— 
And we will now thy garments take, 
And lay thee out for Jesus’ sake ! 


« And lay me by my true love's side, 
That I may be a faithful bride !— 
We'll lay thee by thy true !ove’s side, 
That thou mayst be a faithful bride ! 


‘* When I am dead and buried be, 
Pray to God in heaven for me !— 
Now thou art dead, we’ll bury thee, 
And pray to God in heaven for thee! 
Benedicite !"” 





We know not how it is—or rather 
we should say, we do know how it 
is—but cannot tell how—it is impos- 
sible for any poet to please us—let 
him write ever so well—in wri 
about—the Lakes. We mean, 0 
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course, the English Lakes—the Lakes 
of Westmoreland, Lancashire, and 
Cumberland—for although the Lakes 
of Scotland in themselves are ail that 
Lakes can be, they are not so to us 
—heaven bless them !—nor, although 
we are all that we can be, are we so 
to them—heaven bless us!—else 
why so seldom do they visit us in 
our sleep? But every other night 
we are at Orresthead ! Windermere 
murmurs “come! lie upon my 
breast”? William Roscoe, there- 
fore, must pardon us for thinking 
but poorly of his “Lines to the 
River Brathay, in Langdale.” True 
they were written in 1797, before we 
were wedded (think not, though for 
a season separated, that we are di- 
vorced—divorce were death!) in 
Bowness church—to Windermere— 
to the Queen of the Lakes. Look 
at these lovely young Isles now 
tossing their tresses in the breeze, 
now braiding them in the sunshine 
—they are the children of that mar- 
triage. Believe that but for the love 
of the Naiad for North, they had 
never been born—not one of them 
all would ever have hung floating in 
its cradle of water-lilies among 
those charmed clouds! Nay! 
William Stanley Roscoe ! Thou 
hast no business with the River 
Brathay but to walk by her side 
along the meadows. We have lip- 
ped her in secret among the clouds 
—we have cleaved to her on her 
rock-bed in the woods—we have 
blended with her bosom in. sunless 
chamber cliff-roofed of the same 
stone that frowns from the blind face 
of Pavey-Ark; and with whom, pray, 
hadst thou dined the day thou sawest 
the Brathay lost in Grassmere? Ask 
the Two Giants—and they will nod 
their wooded heads, as much as to 
say—“ Our Brathay—under heaven 
—belongs to Windermere.” 

For the same reasons, and a thou- 
sand others, we have merely looked 
at the “ Lines written in the Woods 
of Rydal-Hall”—and think we saw 
mention made of the Druids. They 
are dated 1804; and why did Mr 
Roscoe take no notice of Lady 
Diana Fleming’s white pea-fow), 
—s on the limbs of that huge old 
tree like creatures newly alighted 


from the Isles of Paradise! All un- 
disturbed by the waterfalls, which, 
as you kept gazing on the long-de- 
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pending plumage illumining the 
forest-gloom, seemed indeed to lose 
their sound, and to partake the peace 
of that resplendent snow so beauti- 
ful—each splendour a wondrous 


Bird! For lo! they stretch them- 
selves all up, with their graceful 
crests, o’ercanopied by the umbrage 
draperied as from a throne! And 
never surely were seen in this das- 
light world such a show of un- 
terrestrial creatures—though come 
from afar, all happy a8 at home in 
the Fairies’ Oak! 

Having thus vented our spleen, 
we are as amiable as ever; and, 
though our haunts, when we wore 
the gown, were among the groves of 
Isis (and sweetly, too, flows the 
Cherwell round the fields of St Mary 
Magdalene, in summer as steady and 
as silent as the dream-land of sleep), 
yet with such an accomplished scho- 
lar as William Stanley Roscoe, we 
fly back through a long, glimmering 
vista of years, and sit with him 
among the whispering reeds on the 
low banks of the Cam. But the 
towers, how high! and how high the 
spirit that inhabits them, let poets, 
and divines, and orators, and states- 
men speak, in many an inspired 
page that never will the Muses let 
die till they themselves be dead! 
“To Spring onthe banks of the Cam.” 
’Tis a classic strain, such as young 
Collins might have sung by the 
sister stream,—the boy Milton 
murmured by the same sedgy brink, 
when “ the dim woods were still.” 

We should have expected a man 
of such fine taste as Mr W. S. Roscoe, 
and such true feeling, to write good 
sonnets; and he has done so, mak- 
ing allowance for a want of varie- 
ty in the pauses—but they are too 
few in number. We have transcrib- 
ed three of them into the album of 
one most dear, in which no worth- 
less matter can ever find its way, 
and here they are, that you and 
others may do so likewise. 


TO MY FATHER. 

“ Stay thine o’ershadowing wings, relent- 
less Time, 

Nor shed those auburn locks with falling 
ray, 

That o’er my father’s frownless forehead 
play 

Graceful and fair, as in youth’s golden 
prime. 
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Stay thy rude hand, and he thro’ mary a 
clime 

Shall teach thee to retrace thy distant way 

To the bright regions of historic day ! 

Or he shall charm thee with prophetic 
rhyme, 

Swept from the strings of Freedom’s 
holy lyre, 

Or call the muses from th’ Ausonian land, 

And with the strains their breathing lips 
inspire, 

Win thy cold ear, and check thy ebbing 
sand ! 

Vain is my prayer—already o’er my sire 

Thou, ruthless power, hast stretch’d thine 
iron hand !” 


TO A BIRD SINGING ON A STORMY DAY. 

“ Sweet bird, that in the pauses of the 
blast 

Lovest thy simple melody to pour, 

Regardless of the winter’s icy hour ; 

And ever as the sky is overcast, 

Shroudest thyself; and when the storm 
is past 

Warblest afresh, forth from thy blanched 
bower, 

Trusting that Spring shall wake the 
slumbering flower, 

Nor adverse seasons so for ever last; 

So I amid the beating storms of life 

Turn to the climes where Memory’s 
daughters dwell, 

And yield each calm day of a vain world’s 
strife, 

To the sweet labours of the vocal shell ; 


With fond hope worshipping those better . 


Nine, 
And the twin god who rules with bolt 
divine.” 


TO THE HARVEST MOON. 

‘s Again thou reignest in thy golden hall, 

Rejoicing in thy sway, fair queen of night! 

The ruddy reapers hail thee with delight, 

Theirs is the harvest, theirs the joyous 
call 

For tasks well ended ere the season’s fall, 

Sweet orb, thou smilest from thy starry 
height, 

But whilst on them thy beams are shed- 
ding bright, 

To me thou com’st o’ershadow’d with a 
pall! 

To me alone the year hath fruitless own, 

Earth hath fulfiil’d her trust thro’ all her 
lands, 

The good man gathereth now where he 
had sown, 

And the great master in his vineyard 
stands ; 

But I, as if my task were all unknown, 

Come to his gates, alas, with empty 
hands.” 


A few minutes ago, we were en- 
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deavouring to work ourselves upin- 
to arage with Mr Roscoe, for dar- 
ing to write during Wordsworth’s 
life and ours! (oh! what a fall was 
there, my countrymen!) about our 
Lakes. For Windermere, as all the 
world knows, is our wife; and as for 
Wordsworth, why he has been for 
years—(we were the first to apply 
to himself his own grand line, re- 
garding Dunmil, who sleeps in the 
Raise, )— : 
** Sole king of rocky Cumberland.” 


But we could not do it, and dis- 
missed him with a poetical reproof. 
The simple truth is, that poetry is 
but experience spiritualized; and our 
friend—if he will let us call him so— 
never was much among our moun- 
tains. But let him meditate on well- 
known and dear-loved places and 
the muse fills his heart with tenderest 
emotions, that take to themselves ex- 
pression that must tell on every heart 
—for every heart has its own well- 
known. and dear-loved places —to 
which it transfers whatever of beauty 
or of pathos it meets wiih in strains 
sincere; and thus are there holy 
abiding spots for all our being’s best 
affections, in which they live for ever 
apart from all noise, and preserve all 
their pristine fervour. Such is the 
character of the exquisitely mournful 
stanzas, “ To a Deserted Country 
Seat.” 


“ Hail to thy silent woods, 

Thy solemn climate, and thy deep repose, 
Where the west wind as he goes 

Moans to the falling floods, 

That thro’ the forest glide, 

And journey with a melancholy tide ! 


‘“* Hail to thy happy ground, 

Where all is steep’d in stillest solitude ; 
And no unhallow’d sound 

Wakes nature from her holy mood ; 
Here let me waste away 

The little leisure of life’s busy day ! 


“ Thy lone and ancient towers 

Shall be my only haunt from youth to 
. age; :; 

The wild grown garden bowers 

Shall shelter me in life’s long pi!grimage; 

And I will think me blest, 

For ever in thy peaceful bourds to rest. 


“ On thee the sunbeam falls 

In silence all the solitary year ; 

And mouldering are thy walls 

That echoed once with hospitable cheer; 
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And all is past away 
That stood around thee in thy prosperous 
day. 


*¢‘ But I may seek thy shades, 

And wander in thy long forgotten bowers, 

And haunt thy sunny glades, 

Where the mild summer leads the rosy 
hours, 

And mingled flowers perfume 

The noontide air,—a wilderness of bloom. 


** For nature here again 

With silent steps repairs her woodland 
throne, 

Usurps the fair domain, 

And claims the lovely desert for her own, 

And o’er yon threshold throws 

With lavish hand the woodbine and the 
rose. 


* Deep silence reigns around, 

Save when the blackbird strains his tune- 
ful throat, 

‘Then the old woods resound, 

And the sweet thrush begins his merry 
note ; 

And from some scathed bough 

The murmuring ring-dove pours her 
plaintive vow. 


** Here at the break of morn, 

No hunter wakes the halloo of the chase, 

Nor hounds and echoing horn 

Fright from their quiet haunts the silvan 
race. 

Rest, happy foresters, for ye shall be 

In these green walks for ever safe and 
free ! 


** Wave, laurel, wave thy boughs, 

And soothe with friendly shade my wea- 
ried head ; 

Come, sleep, and o’er my brows 

With gentle hand thy dewy poppies shed. 

Here shall be well forgot 

The many sorrows of this earthly lot. 


** Haunts of my early years, 

Amid your sighing woods O give me 
rest ; 

Unnotic’d be the tears, 

Unknown the grief that fill this aching 
breast, 

While shelter’d in your bowers. 

With patient heart I wait the suffering 
hours. 


*¢ How soon the morn of life, 

The beam, the beauty of our days is o’er, 

Amid a world of strife 

The heart’s young joys shall bud, shall 
bloom no more! 
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Yet tranquil be the day 
That lights the wanderer on his home- 
ward way. 


* Lo! where the lord of iight 

In setting splendour pours his crimson 
beams, 

And at the approach of night 

Bathes his bright orb amid the ocean 
streams, 

And sinks into the west,— 

So still, so peaceful be my hour of rest.’ 


We cannot doubt for a moment 
that the specimens we have now 
given have justified all we have said 
of this writer’s taste, sensibility, and 
fancy; nor do we hesitate to say, 
that they show he is a man of genius, 
Much has been said and sung, of late 
years, about the nature of genius ; 
and about its distinction from talent. 
All people feel, though few people 
perhaps know, what it is; and we 
are, we confess, among the self-satis- 
fied ignorant with respect to the 
mystery of its genesis, growth, and 
kind. But we have gained by our 
criticism some credit with the world 
for understanding something of its 
works, and a work of genius we pro- 
nounce the following Monopy, which 
to our ears has a truly Miltonic flow 
of music; and now that we have 
read it aloud to ourselves for the 
second time in the silence of our 
Sanctum, we exclaim, as we replace 
the volume in its narrow chasm in 
the compact shelf, “‘ That strain I 
heard was of a higher mood.” 


** Umbrageous woods, that lift your aged 
arms, 

And brave the ruthless tempests of the 
sky ; 

Storms that despoil the valley’s fading 
charms, 

And chase the summer’s dying melody; 

Ye old retreats of solitude, 

Where nought but grief might e’er in- 
trude, 

Ere the dark winter spreads his latest 
gloom, 

To your wild reign I come, 

To pour the sad and unavailing tear 

O’er Henry’s early bier, 

With deep entranced spirit, dark, yet holy, 

And haunt your silent shades in strictest 
melancholy. 

Oh! where, sooth shepherd, are those 
joyous strains 

That charm’d so oft our plains ? 

While every silvan dell, and sculptured , 
cave, 
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With wood o’erhung, or wash’d by ocean 
wave, 

Rang to the echo of thy summer reed, 

For Pan to thee decreed 

An oat to win the ear of morn, 

Sweeter than harp or horn ; 

Old Mersey listening hush’d the hollow 
roar 

Of his high waves, and bade them on the 
shore 

Fall with a shallow tide, 

And soft and slowly glide ; 

The ladies of the flood, 

Emerging from their coral haunt, 

Upon the golden briny waters stood, 

In mute astonish’d mood, 

To hear thy verses blither than the chant 

Of blue-eyed syrens in their oozy courts, 

Where aged Nereus oft resorts 

To chide the ocean maids that keep 

The fountain waters of the deep ; 

And oft with mermaid voice would lure 

, thee to their cells, 

Waking the hidden voice that dwells 

In pearly chambers of their wreathed 
shells. 


* Oft at the shut of even, 

When through the path of heaven 

Hesper went forth in starry mantle bright, 

And silence slumber’d in the arms of 
night, 

- Thy melody would call 

Echo from her vaulted hall ! 

Even the gray hermit in his amice weeds, 

With hoary staff and beads, 

Brushing the forest dews with sandal’d 
feet, 

Thy pastoral hymn would greet, 

And bend his ear to mortal strains so 
Sweet. 

Alas! might nought avail thy gentle 
rhyme, 

To soothe the rigour of our ruder clime ; 

Cold blew the frost winds on thy tender 
flocks, 

That on the tempest-beaten rocks, 

Or in the wintry vale below, 

Perish’d in drifts of frozen snow, . 

While thro’ thy sorrowing heart disease 
had spread 

The parting throb, and hollow sigh of 
death, 

And thou, lone shepherd, hung thy sick- 
ly head, 

And all untimely pour’d thy tuneful 
breath. 


** Ah me! that thou hadst sought the 
sunny-groves 

Of fair Ausonia, and the pasture land 

Of Tuscany, where every shepherd roves, 

And sings propitious loves ; 

Or the green marge of Arno’s flowery 
strand, 
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Or mountain caves of Sicily, 

Where, on some olive-shrouded steep, 

Thy blue eyes flung across the deep, 

Thou badst awoke the Doric melody, 

Or listen’d to the syren’s song, 

That chant their crisped waves among, 

Or breathed the fragrant wind that blows 

Amid the laurel’s rustling boughs, 

Then hadst thou never died unsung, 

And many a votive wreath had o’er thine 
urn been hung. 


“O vain presumptive thoughts, thy 

rigorous doom 

Ts dealt by fate, and I am come 

On travell’d feet, to strew thy hearse 

With wild untutor’d verse, 

For I had wander’d to the willowy shore 

Of hoary Camus, fraught with ancient 
lore ; 

Where with due feet I wont to tread 

His antique walks, and orchard bowers, 

Girt with sunny walls and towers, 

Conversing with the dead, 

Oft till the accustom’d vesper bell 

Toll’d theswift flight of meditative hours, 

And warn’d my slow feet to the studious 
cell ; 

And oft I join’d the ardent crowd, 

That at the shrine of science bow’d, 

But oftener wander’d to explore 

Those woods and deep banks, where of 
yore 

The dark orb’d priest of poesy 

First smote his holy minstrelsy, 

Yet had I ripen’d hopes with thee to 
dwell, 

Sooth shepherd, in thy ever-shaded cell, 

With thee as erst upon the eastern lawn, 

To wake the blue lids of the cleudy dawn, 

On some green hill where the deep foun- 
tain runs, 

To watch the crimson light of setting 
suns: 

With thee as erst to tread 

The forest’s leaf-strown bed, 

And trace the violet, tempest-born and 
pale, 

Scenting with its thin breath the wintry 
gale ; 

With thee to visit in the haunted dell 

Storied tower, or fabled well ; 

With thee, on the far mountain’s solitude, 

To court the golden cinctured sister brood, 

Jove’s high honour’d progeny, 

Daughters of Mnemosyne, 

And breathe with trembling lips my verses 
rude. 

And am I only come, 

To shroud thee, shepherd, in thy timeless 
tomb, 

To see thy bier with cypress garlands 
drest, 

And the cold turf laid on thy hallow’d 
breast ? 
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Whilst the rude tempests o’er me rave, 

I tear amid the forest’s shelter'd walk, 

The last late flowers of summer from 
their stalk, 

With sorrowing hand to scatter on thy 


grave. 

O winds that rage along the autumnal 
sky, 

The ys may woo you te her rustling 
bower ; 

O woods that strew your leaves to fade 
and die, 

Your boughs may flourish in the vernal 
hour ; 

O tender families of herb and flower, 

That sink and slumber in the cradled 
earth, 

You may again burst forth in purple 
birth ; 

O thou lone bird, that mourn’st the dy- 
ing year, 

Shivering and cold amid the stormy night, 

For thee revolving planets may appear, 

And summer stars may shed their rising 
light ; 

O weeping season, dark and wintry now, 

The Spring may bind her roses on thy 
brow, 

But who shall wake the eyes that sleep in 
death, 

Or bid the pale lip bloom with purple 
breath ? 

O shepherd, dost thou slumber in the vale, 

Freshen’d by the immortal gale ? 

Or midst unnumber’d worlds, that roll 

And glitter underneath thy feet, 

Seest thou the dark earth’s dim discover’d 
pole, 

And many an orb her sister planets meet 

Beneath the curtain’d canopy of night ; 

And the fair seasons take their flight ~ 

To the azure realms of day ; 
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And the blithe hours foot their silent way, 

Down to the low earth’s bourne, 

To trace their fateful round, and up to 
heaven return. 

Or wondering at thy heavenly birth, 

Broodest thou o’er the distant dream of 
earth, 

And wanderest on the solitary shore, 

Fast by the eternal ocean’s roar, 

Whose golden tide interminably rolls 

Upon the shadowy land of souls, 

Asking his falling waves to waft to thee 

Tidings of mortality ! 

Shepherd, I bid thee now a long farewell. 

Yet while these eyes behold the orb of 
day, 

At noon and eve on thee my thoughts 
shall dwell, 

Till Death enshroud me in his robe of 
clay. 


*¢ Whether he call me to the fated tomb, 

Like thee in youth’s prime bloom, 

With locks of Auburn, or with tresses 
hoar, 

Thee will I mourn, sweet shepherd, thee 
deplore. 

—Sorrowing, he sung, and then declined 
his head ; 

And now the queen of heaven had west- 
ward led 

Her starry ocean, and the streams of * 
night ; 

And now had risen the still morn’s liquid 
light. 

The sunbeams playing on his dewy locks, 

The shepherd woke at the grey dawn of 
day, 

Drove through the hoary mist his breath- 
ing flocks, 

And o’er the uplands took his solitary 
way.” 
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ALL the great questions of politics 
return periodically in England. For 
the wants, wishes, and passions of 
all generations are the same, and the 
liberty of England gives them all a 
tongue. The Established Church, 
the duration of Parliament, the ad- 
mission of Roman Catholics to the 
Legislature, the purification of the 
elective franchise, have all revolved 
through the circle of debate in suc- 
cessive times, since the days when 
England first had a constitution, the 
days of Elizabeth. They, or topics 
similar to them, will revolve while 
England possesses a constitution. 
But this arises less from the neces- 
sity of things than from the nature 
of debate. An English Legislature 
has never existed, and never will 
exist without a conflict of parties. 
The new titles of faction are but a 
shifting of the oldest appellatives of 

arty. There will always be found 


in afree legislature a body of men 


to whom freedom is a cloak for am- 
bition ; power is all in all; a ruined 
country over which they can rule, 
is better than the noblest national 
prosperity of which they have not 
the rule, that they may have the 
plunder. The political physiognomy 
of those men is known. Chiefly 
poor, and chiefly profligate in their 
—— lives, they have nothing to 
ose in property, and nothing to hurt 
in conscience. They are thus sent 
into the field prepared to accom- 
plish the most violent change, by 
the most desperate means. This fac- 
tion is small, cautious, and obscure, 
but it forms the nucleus of the revo- 
lutionary mind of the nation. It has 
a wonderful power of expansibility. 
It can sink altogether from sight, but 
when the hour for its evil is come, 
it is the cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, that distends over the 
whole political horizon, and pours 
down in a hurricane. This was the 
spirit of the American Revolution. 
Neither wrongs inflicted, nor rights 
denied, unfurled the banners of re- 
volt beyond the Atlantic. It was the 
fury of a faction for power, inflaming 
the passion of a populace for change. 
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This was the spirit of the French 
Revolution. Neither domestic tyran- 
ny nor foreign insult sacrificed the 
king on the bloody altar raised to 
democracy. It was the fury of a 
faction for power, inflaming the pas- 
sion of a populace for change. But 
in England, the character of the na~ 
tion, grave, firm and decorous, com- 
pelled this spirit to assume another 
shape. It never dared, as in Ameri- 
ca, to throw off the mask, and start 
from the supplicant into the revolter. 
It never possessed either the force 
or the effrontery, as in France, to 
exhibit its naked impurity before the 
people, and with the torch of a pros 
fane philosophy in one hand, and the 
cup of massacre in the other, lead off 
the new dance of death, secure of 
seeing every class and condition of 
man whirling after it in its grim 
festivity. Here, always vulgar, fee- 
ble, and obscure; nurtured among ~ 
the lower haunts of the common- 
wealth, it has always found it politic 
to lurk under the various disguises 
of imposture, diffident of its means. 
It has appealed to the young, by 
their natural distaste for the wisdom 
of old institutions, to the generous 
by their scorn of political corruption, 
and to the patriotic by their zeal for 
the honour of the country. Thus, 
nearly every public man of decided 
ability commences his career by the 
adoption of a cause which his whole 
after life is employed in resisting. 
Thus we find men of the most 
powerful understanding, and the 
most patriotic views, the Chathams, 
Burkes, and Pitts, forced perpetually 
to contend against the imputation of 
having deserted principles, which 
they never held, of being traitors 
when they had only been betrayed, 
and of adopting for the bribes of 
office, the resistance to objects into 
which they could have been even 
ensnared only by the subtlest artifi- 
ces of faction. 

But in this decided and contemp- 
tuous judgment, we distinctly dis- 
claim all idea of involving the body 
known by the general name of OP 
position. The changes of the public 

L 
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councils from year to year may 
throw into its ranks men incapable of 
political deviation. Some of the 

reatest names of our history have 
som numbered among the opposers 
of the Cabinet for the time being; 
and it has been said, with a just 
knowledge of the English Govern- 
ment, that the country might as well 
exist without a Cabinet, as without 
an Opposition. 

Pitt had till now distinguished 
himself only as a subordinate’ He 
had been content to follow the to- 
pics thrown out by the leaders of 
the House. But he had felt his 

owers, and he was now to lead. 

he first public question in which 
he thus advanced alone was Parlia- 
mentary Reform. There is strong 
temptation in the topic; it has al- 
ways abounded in strong points 
of declamation, and it has always 
enlisted the popular feelings on the 
side of the orator. Of all the ques- 
tions that have ever come before a 
senate, it is capable of the broadest 
colouring and the simplest tamper- 
ings with fact. But these were not 


the merits which won Pitt to its ad- 
vocacy. The alleged venality of Par- 


liament during the long dictatorship 
of Walpole, its submission under the 
leaden sceptre of the Pelhams, and 
its apathy under the shiftings of 
ower from hand to hand of the Hol- 
ands, Grafton, and even Chatham 
himself, had roused popular con- 
tempt, and roused even more, the 
alarm of honest men and true 
triots for the final fall of the legisla- 
ture. From the accession of the first 
George to the commencement of the 
American war, in 1775, Parliament 
had nearly abandoned all its influ- 
ence in the government of the state. 
It was turbulent from time to time, 
but all its activity was impressed 
from without. The nation had be- 
gun to look upon it as a Bed of Jus- 
tice, a French Parliament, where the 
King alone was awake. But these 
were the feelings of quiet times, and 
the evil was endured. When the 
American war came to counsel the 
nation to look into its resources, 
whether of liberty or power, the sin- 
lar adherence of Parliament to 
rd North generated a new order 
of suspicion, embittered by a new 
order of resentment. Exaggerated 
accounts of public disaster, acting 
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upon feelings unused to disaster of 
any kind, turned all eyes upon the 
conduct of that Legislature, from 
which they were constitutionally 
taught to expect defence. They 
looked in vain. The aspect of the 
war was darkening day by day, the 
arms of England were tarnishing in 
every quarter of the globe, allies 
were turning into neutrals, neutrals 
into open enemies. The siar of the 
empire was palpably going down ; 
but the Minister and the Parliament 
were still as firm allies as ever. The 
cry of indignant alarm rang from 
corner to corner of the land, but 
within the walls of the Legislature 
all was confidence. Remonstrance 
was the language of every portion of 
the people; but the Minister answer- 
ed it by a majority. To drive Lord 
North from power now became the 
universal object; but before they 
could seize the criminal they must 
storm the stronghold. The apathy 
of Parliament was attributed to its 
corruption, its corruption to the form 
of choosing its members; and men 
of the highest sincerity pledged them- 
selves to a measure, Whose avowed 
purpose was purifying the Legisla- 
ture, at once to rescue it from na- 
tional odium, to restore it to consti- 
tutional energy, and to make it an 
instrument of national rights, instead 
of being a rampart of ministerial 
ambition. 

It is not our desire to palliate the 
failings even of Pitt, though his fame 
is the fame of his country. Like ine 
ferior men, he was open to the errors 
of political inexperience, and had to 
learn from time the Jessons that time 
alone can teach. In this zeal for 
Parliamentary Reform of a senator 
of twenty-three, much must be al- 
lowed alike to the ardour of youth, 
the temptations of party, and the 
rashness of immature knowledge. 
But those are not the charges brought 
against his memory. He is accused, 
in the bitterest tones of party, with 
abandoning his views. Let that be 
his panegyric,—let it be told to his 
honour that, when he saw the neces- 
sity for the change at an end, he 

ave up the change; that when Par- 
iament had, by the force of circum- 
stances, resumed its full activity, he 
did not obstinately persevere in the 
regimen which was fit only te rouse 
it frem a state of torpor ; in fact, that 
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in the midst of the French Revolu- 
tion he did not revolutionize Eng- 
land. Ten years had made the whole 
distinction. Before that period, brief 
as it was, popular opinion made but 
a slight impression upon the Legis- 
lature ; after that period popular opi- 
nion threatened to become the tyrant 
of the Legislature. The influence 
which was nearly dormant in the 
time of Lord North, menaced the 
constitution with overthrow in the 
time of the Pitt Ministry. The fall 
of monarchy in France had removed 
the barrier between the populace 
and power ; the republican spirit of 
France propagated republicanism in 
every kingdom of Europe. Was this 
a time to add to the popular predo- 
minance in England? The old bug- 
bear had been the preservative ; it 
was quietly laid inits grave. The new 
destroyer was democracy; was it 
folly to meet the evil with new wea- 
pons; to reject the insidious com- 
promise between personal popularity 
and national downfall; to curb the 
license of the multitude as steadily 
as of old, the domination of the mi- 
nister? This was the head and front 
of Pitt’s offending, and for this, undy- 
ing honour be te his grave. Hating 
corruption, he not less hated tu- 
mult; kindling the vigour of the 
Legislature, he would restrain its 
violence ; the champion of true li- 
berty, he taught Englishmen to scorn 
the labours of revolution. 

In 1782 the Rockingham Cabinet 
was formed. The premiership had 
been first offered by the King to 
Lord Shelburne ; but that nobleman 
declining it, and stating that, for the 
present, the Marquis of Rockingham 
alone could fill the situation, his Ma- 
jesty assented. Shelburne and Fox 
were named the Secretaries of State, 
Lord John Cavendish was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Lord Camden 
President of the Council, Conway 
Commander-in- Chief, Keppel First 
Lord of the Admiralty, ond Dunning 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. Thurlow was continued Chan- 
cellor. 

On the 7th of May, 1782, Pitt 
brought forward his motion for Par- 
liamentary Reform, having been ap- 
pointed for this purpose by the ge- 
neral meeting of the friendsof reform 
at - Richmond House. His speech re- 
capitulated the alleged grievances of 
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the representation. He declared that 
his object was simply to bring back 
Parliament to its original system, 
and, by offering a reform at once mo- 
derate and substantial, relieve the 
State from those decays which threa- 
tened to destroy “the most beautiful 
fabric of government in the world.” 
He pressed heavily on the palpable 
difference between the public opi- 
nion and the votes of Parliament du- 
ring the American war, and argued 
that this hazardous anomaly was to 
be rectified only by restoring purity 
of election. He enumerated boroughs 
which had lost all connexion with 
the principle of constituency, places 
without trade, population, interest in 
the country, or any stake to entitle 
them to the distinction of sending re- 
presentatives to Parliament. At the 
same time he admitted, that “ the 
corruption of which he complained 
was the natural effect of the wide 
limits of our empire, and of the bruad 
and great scale upon which its ope< 
rations were conducted; it had grown 
with our growth, and strengthened 
with our strength, but it had not de- 
cayed with our decay. It had sup- 
ported a late Administration against 
all the consequences of a mischie- 
vous system and a dismembered em- 
pire.’ He concluded by moving 
for a committee to examine into the 
state of the representation. The mos 
tion was lost by 161 to 141. 

The sweeping measure which has 
so lately passed in Parliament ren- 
ders this topic new once more. We 
have not come to its actual working 
yet, for no instantaneous change can 
be wrought upon the mind of Eng- 
land. We must speak of it still in 
theory: the future generation alone 
may feel the weight of its penitential 
practice. Examining it in the dis« 
passionate light of a problem in po- 
litical philosophy, and casting aside 
the prejudices alike of its advocates 
and its opponents, we can alone come 
to the true conclusion. The only 
legitimate objects of a change in the 
representation can be, to render the 
elector less corrupt, and the repre- 
sentative more efficient. Thus the 
question divides itself into two—the 
corruption outside the doors of Par- 
liament, and the inactivity within. 
Has Lord John Russell’s bill met the 
first evil? All men of honesty and 
honour will acknowledge instantly, 
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that the corruption of the elector is 
at once a personal crime and a pub- 
lic injury; for it implies in the elec- 
tor a breach of conscience, and in 
the representative a readiness to take 
the bribe which he gives. He who 
buys will naturally sell. The dealer 
in corruption advertises himeelf. 
But has the Reform Bill increased 
or diminished the facility of electo- 
ral corruption? It has increased 
that facility on an enormous scale. 
By the ten- pound qualification, it has 
expressly lowered the whole elec- 
tive franchise, and lowered it to a 
class peculiarly corrupt and agita- 
ting—the little shopkeepers. Itisa 
principle of common sense, that the 
higher the qualification, the less 
liable to corruption. If the voters 
of a county were confined to a thou- 
sand gentlemen of a thousand a-year 
each, they would be less accessible 
by corruption than a thousand of a 
hundred a-year each, from the ob- 
vious circumstances, that they would 
be more conspicuous objects in the 
eye of their neighbours, have more 
character to lose, possess higher ha- 
bits, and, even if they were inclined 
to sell themselves, would be less 
within the power of purchase, from 
the higher amount of their price. If 
the franchise were lowered from a 
hundred to ten pounds, it would fall 
constantly into a lower class, more 
easily purchaseable, from their be- 
ing less marked by society in their 
proceedings, and from the smaller 
sum necessary for their purchase, 
the increase of their numbers not 
being in any degree a set-off against 
the decrease of the bribe. If the 
franchise were, again, lowered to 
five shillings or five farthings, it 
would at each descent sink into a 
still inferior class, more capable of 
corruption, and at a still cheaper 
rate. Of course, in these remarks, 
it is not meant to say that a poor 
‘man may not have as proud a spirit 
and as pure a conscience as a rich 
‘one. We speak not of the individual 
exception: we take society on its 
broad scale, and there we are fully 
entitled to pronounce, that poverty 
and obscurity are strong temptations 
to the readier ways of gain. 

And this principle runs through 
every portion of the State. Why are 
members of Parliament required to 
produce a qualification, three hun- 
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dred a-year in land for the borough 
member, and six hundred for me 
county member? Certainly not for 
the absurd object, in a country ese 
sentially commercial, of excluding 
all but the agricultural interest ;— 
certainly not of restricting the care 
of the Constitution to the wisdom of 
the country gentlemen ;—but for the 
purpose of securing a House exempt 
from the actual wants which make 
corruption easy and acceptable. 
Property in land was justly deemed 
the best standard for this purpose, 
as being the most secure. The sum 
now appears small; but three hun- 
dred a-year, even a hundred years 
ago, was equal to twice the sum now, 
and was a considerable fortune. The 
opulence of commerce floats and 
fluctuates, the landed property was 
permanent, and formed asolid ground 
of character. The clear intention of 
the law was, that men entirely and 
permanently above personal neces- 
sity should alone constitute the Le- 
gislature. 

But it is asserted that every man 
has a right by nature to a vote. No 
more than he has a right by nature 
to the British Constitution, or the 
empire of China. A province in the 
moon would be as much the natu- 
ral result of being born with two 
arms and two legs. All political 
rights are conventional. Man, by na- 
ture, has aright to nothing but what 
he can earn by his labour. Society 
is even so far from giving an en- 
largement of his natural right in this 
most essential instance, that it re- 
stricts the right. The savage in the 
wilderness has a right to all that he 
can hunt, fish, or till. The man of 
society is narrowed in all those rude 
privileges, his labour is put under 
guidance, his products are limited, 
his enjoyments are ruled, according 
to the general uses of the commu- 
nity. The whole revolutionary 
theory on this head is one success- 
ive blunder. In fact, when man has 
once coalesced with his fellow-men, 
all natural rights are rapidly extin- 
guished. They are exchanged for 
one of more import than them all, 
but wholly growing out of his new 
association, the right of being pro- 
tected. But this protection argues no 
right to civil office. On the contrary, 
society in all instances where wis- 
dom has made the laws, enforces the 
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demand of a qualification. The law- 
giver knows that man is not, by na- 
ture, fit for power. He demands, 
therefore, that he shall exhibit his 
acquired fitness, before power can 
be intrusted to his hands. Prior to 
Lord John Russell’s bill, that fitness 
was required in this country in va- 
rious shapes, arising from various 
circumstances of life and history ; in 
some instances, descent from a line 
of freemen, in others an apprentice- 
ship of a certain number of years, 
implying regular-habits and appro- 
ved character; in others, purchase, 
which implies property, the chief 
stake required, and wisely requi- 
red, for the security against the be-« 
trayal of trust, a negligence to public 
interest, or an abuse of power. All 
these are now merged in one, the 
ten-pound qualification; too low to 
constitute property, too high to 
Jet in what its authors call natu- 
ral right; and after thus sinning 
against both principles, abolishing 
the whole system of securities de- 
rived from location, birth, industry, 
and character. 

The new theory of Parliament is 
equally a blunder. It pronounces 


the two Houses “ the great council 
of the nation, the supreme delibera- 
tive assembly, &c.; and its purpose 
is especially to make the House of 


Commons the source of all govern- 
ment, the very head of active autho- 
rity in the state.” This is, in every 
point, a gross constitutional error. 
The King and his Ministers are the 
“ great council of the nation.” The 
Parliament is simply the guardian of 
the constitution. The King and his 
Ministers, having in their hands all 
the questions of policy, the making 
of war and peace, the greatest of all, 
with every other function of pub- 
lic rule, are the only government. 
Whatever body in the state pos- 
sesses the initiative in public ques- 
tions, is essentially the government. 
The business of the House is not to 
govern, but to guard. Our ancestors 
had too much the advantage of their 
posterity, to conceive the monstrous 
proposition, that the promptitude, 
secrecy, or deliberation essential to 
the conduct of an empire, could be 
found in an open assembly of three 
hundred, or of six hundred and fifty- 
vight, more than in an assembly of 
as many millions. Its office is, there- 
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fore, not to originate measures of 
~exigent counsel, but to check their 
invasions of national liberty ; not to 
tyrannize, by absorbing the whole 
power of the state, but to stand be- 
tween the nation and tyranny, let it 
come from what quarter it will, and 
with equal vigilance, whether from 
the Cabinet or the multitude. Aud for 
this purpose it possesses one branch 
of power, and but one, the command 
of the national purse. Without 
money nothing can be done; and the 
minister who fails to justify his mea- 
sure to the House, is thus instantly 
stopped in his career. It is true that, 
practically, to prevent subsequent 
disputes, the opinion of the House is 
asked in a variety of public affairs 
before their execution. But this is 
merely matter of ministerial conve- 
nience. The Cabinet are not en- 
joined to make these communica- 
tions, to ask this advice, to awake 
these debates. They may act, in the. 
infinite majority of public transac- 
tions, wholly on their own responsi-. 
bility. The judgment of the Legis- 
lature cannot anticipate, it must fol- 
low; it cannot prohibit, it can only 
punish. The King in council is the 
primary agent, the Parliament is only 
a check on the minister if he comes 
to them for supplies ; or, if he should 
not, a tribunal to impeach him for his 
negligence, incapacity, or treason. 
The true office of Parliament be- 
ing thus defined, the only question 
at all times can be, on which side the 
danger of the constitution is most 
imminent. Two centuries ago, it was 
menaced most from the throne, and 
Charles, reigning for eleven years 
without a parliament, was, though a 
mild, and even a reluctant despot, a 
despot in the full sense of the con- 
stitution. Yet we see with what 
terrible energy the power of the po- 
pulace distended itself, even in those 
times of hereditary veneration for 
the throne. Under Charles the con- 
stitution slept. Under the Parlia- 
mént it was brought from its slum- 
bers only to be torn to pieces. Un- 
der Cromwell it was completely lost 
to sight, buried, to all human view, 
in a returniess grave. 
Time obliterated the lesson, and 
popular fears and popular oratory, 
ior the hundred years that followed, 
could see no enemy but the preroga- 
tive. They were in perpetual terror 
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of being crushed by the little pin- 
nacle of power above their heads, 
while they walked fearlessly on 
ground, every foot of which was 
charged with the materials of explo- 
sion. The French republic at length 
showed the power of the populace, 
and the fears of all who were honest 
in their zeal for the constitution, fix- 
ed themselves in that gigantic shape, 
which starting up from beneath their 
feet, grew hourly, until its height 
overtopped all the ancient forms of 
authority, and menaced universal 
change. The war saved us. The 
wisdom of Pitt in that war raised a 
barrier, which the proud foot of Ja- 
cobinism dared not overleap. The 
clamours of conspiracy were extin- 
guished in the magnanimous voice 
of the nation, called to buckle on its 
armour, and contend for the final 
stake of human kind. In that hour 
of general European difficulty, Eng- 
land, the true Achilles of a more 
authentic history, and a nobler time, 
forgetting all her injuries, all the 
discontents and slights of false 
friends and jealous rivals, saw no- 
thing but the common cause, grasped 
the spear and shield, given by a high- 
er than human hand, and springing 
on the last rampart of Europe, by 
her single shout restored the vic- 
tory. 

The point on which the wisdom 
of Lord John Russell's bill turns, is 
whether England is now in more 
peril from royal or from popular 
domination. A mob may be as much 
a tyrant as the most unbridled des- 
pot of Tartary. Whether was the 
English king or the English popu- 
lace advancing more rapidly to ille- 
gal power ? What man in his senses 
can hesitate to say, that the rapid 
increase of popular influence during 
the last twenty-five years has totally 
thrown the prerogative into the 
shade; that the true enemy which 
national freedom had to dread was 
the sovereignty of the populace; and 
that the Reform Bill, by giving that 
populace an extraordinary addition 
to its influence over the Parliament, 
has actually to that full extent ha- 
zarded the safety of the Constitution ? 
If we are to choose between tyran- 
nies, let us have the tyranny of a 
monarch ; the rigid rule of a Peter 
or a Nicholas, rather than the san« 
guinary license of a Jacobin Club 
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and a Robespierre; the iron sceptre 
of a fictitious divine right, rather 
than the capricious fury of popular 
passion, cupidity, and revenge, ma- 
king a law of its will, and the anar- 
chy of the million administering its 
wrath in the nistralade and the guil- 
lotine. 

The present state of the repre- 
sentation in Great Britain and I[re- 
land will be the clearest evidence of 
the formidable growth of this new 
authority. 

ENGLAND. 

In England, 40 counties return 144 
members—the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 344,564. Cities 
and boroughs, amounting to 185, re- 
turn 227 members—the number of 


registered voters in 1832 a 
274,649. Total, 471 members, 


619,218 voters. 


WALES. 

In Wales, 12 counties return 15 
members—the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 25,815; 14 dis- 
tricts of boroughs return 14 mem- 
bers—the number of registered vo- 
ters in 1882 being 11,309. Total, 29 
members, and 37,124 voters. 

SCOTLAND. 

In Scotland, 30 counties return 30 
members—the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 33,114; 76 ci- 
ties and boroughs return 23 members 
—the number of registered voters in 
1832 being 31,332. Total, 53 mem- 
bers, and 64,446 voters. 

IRELAND. 

In Ireland, 32 counties return 64 
members—the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 60,607 ; 34 ci 
ties and boroughs return 41 members 
—the number of registered voters in 
1832 being 31,545. Total, 105 mem- 
bers, and 92,152 voters. 

Thus in Great Britain, while the 
members for counties are but 189, 
the members for cities and boroughs 
are 364! The case is stronger still 
with respect to England, the most 
influential portion of all. There the 
county members being scarcely more 
than one-half the members for the 
towns, or 144 to 227! But even this 
view hardly shows the extent of 
the hazard. The population of the 
counties but slowly increases, while 
that of the towns is accumulating 
with hourly rapidity ; the county 
population is, from its nature, nearly 
stagnant in point of political im- 
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pulses, while the town population 
is perpetually urged to political 
movements, is constantly employed 
in speculations on public affairs, and, 
from its habits of trade and manu- 
facture, and its closer state of inter- 
course and communication, possess- 
es tenfold the applicable power, and 

litical excitability, and condensed 

orce of the remaining population. 

This is the true evil of the coming 
time, and the unanswerable argu- 
ment against the measure. We are 
aware of the crowd of inferior ob- 
jections urged, and justly urged, 
against its immediate working, its 
exclusion of nearly all but men of 
vast landed property, or furious de- 
magogues, from Parliament; thus 
shutting the doors upon nearly the 
whole class who once made the 
lights of the legislature, the Pitts, 
Bu:kes, Sheridans, Foxes, and every 
man who has but knowledge and 
genius to offer as his claims; it’s 
setting up the representation as a 
prize tor the most extravagant popu- 
jar charlatanry, until no man can 
enter Parliament but with a pledge 
and without a character ; it’s actually 
binding Parliament down by the 
resolutions of every election rabble, 
and transferring all deliberation from 
Parliament to the roarers of the 
hustings. All are present evils, and 
of a dark dye; but the great overs 
whelming evil is to be felt only in 
the course of years ; the utter ab- 
sorption of the whole power of Par- 
liament by the population of the 
towns, establishing a direct republi- 
can influence as the paramount au- 
thority of the House of Commons, 
converting that House into a House 
of Delegates, stripping the Constitu- 
tion on that side of all power, and, 
through the breach, invading the 
‘Crown, the Peerage, the Cabinet, 
and all the few feeble remaining 
bulwarks of the monarchy. 

Pitt had now evidently taken the 
lead of the patriotic party. Foiled 
in his attempt to obtain the reform 
of the electors, his next effort was 
‘to obtain the reform of the repre- 
sentative. This was now to be done 
only by restraining the term of his 
power, and thus compelling him to 
return more frequently to his con- 
stituents. On the 17th of May, 
‘within ten days after his speech on 
Teform, he powerfully eustained 
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Sawbridge’s motion, fur “ shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliaments.” 
It was lost by a majority of 149 to 
61. Still he was not exhausted. 
Within a month he came forward 
again, in support of Lord Maben’s 
bill for “‘ preventing bribery and ex- 
pense at elections.” This he pro- 
nounced to be no innovation, but a 
restoration of the old constitutional 
practice and principle. Pitt has 
been named an apostate for his sub- 
sequent resistance to similar mea- 
sures. But the ground of his change 
has been already assigned. He was 
no morean apostate than the man who 
lights a fire on his empty hearth is an 
apostate for extinguishing it when a 
barrel of gunpowder is brought into 
theroom. What wassafe in!780 might 
be ruinous in 1790. It is observable, 
in honour of his sincerity, that his 
adoption of the subject must be ex- 
onerated from all personal motives, 
by the circumstances of his position. 
He was not, on the one hand, a fac- 
tious tribune haranguing for place. 
He was not, on the other, a falling 
minister throwing out a lure for po- 
pular support. Attached to Lord 
Shelburne by personal regard, and 
to the Ministry by public views, he 
was not labouring to float into 
possession on the wreck of their 
popularity. Politically hostile to 
Lord North and the Opposition, 
whom he had strongly contributed 
to overthrow, he could look for their 
combination as little as he had reve- 
renced their power. The Ministry 
were in the full tide of their influ. 
ence. No reverses had shaken 
them. They stood on a height alto- 
gether beyond the desultory shock 
of a young orator, yet known to the 
country only by name. Every argue 
ment is on the side of the assertion, 
that in those efforts Pitt was per- 
fectly sincere, that he laboured to 
achieve a service fur his country, 
and that he had no thought beyond 
achieving a service for his country. 
But the position of his antagonist 
was more questionable. That anta- 
gonist was Fox. The later worship- 
pers of that remarkable man must 
have looked back with astonishment 
at the versatility of his principles. 
He boldly prenounced the bill an 
attempt to draw an unnatural line 
of separation between the constitu- 
ent and the representative. Was 
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the House to lend itself to a system 
for circumscribing the few remain- 
ing privileges of the electors? “ No- 
thing could more enhance the natu- 
ral independence of English electors 
more than the power of obliging their 
friends.” As to the expenses of the 
candidates, he “ was not fond of re- 
currivg to those times when repre- 
sentatives were paid for their trouble 
by those they represented. That 
House was then of little or no weight 
in the government of the country. 
And those arguments which referred 
to such ancient usages could be of 
no other use than to put the House 
in mind of its ancient insignificance.” 
On this occasion Pitt succeeded by 
60 to 59. But an important clause 
being rejected in the committee, the 
Dill was withdrawn. 

Pitt's official life was now to be- 
gin. The Rockingham Cabinet con- 
tained jarring elements. The clear, 
dexterous, and accomplished mind 
of Shelburne already contempla- 
ted supremacy. The loose, but 
powerful genius of Fox, scarcely 
enduring a rival, disdained to suffer 
a superior. The character of the 


Marquis of Rockingham, supine but 


estimable, and conciliativg yet dig- 
nified, restrained open jealousies ; 
but his death, in July 1782, dissolved 
the Cabinet at once, and gave its 
quarrels to the world. 

The king instantly renewed the 
offer of the premiership to Lord 
Shelburne. It was accepted. Fox 
and Lord John Cavendish angrily 
threw up their offices. Conway 
openly charged Fox in the House 
with disappuinted ambition. Fox, 
thus forced to explain, declared that 
the motive for his resignation was 
the appointment of Lord Shelburne 
as first lord of the treasury, instead 
of the Duke of Portland, the natural 
successor of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham in the confidence of the 

hig party. This acknowledgment 
brought down a storm of reproba- 
tion, in which Pitt led the way. He 
charged Fox “ with hazarding the ho- 
nour of the rane for personal 
motives, and the safety of the coun- 
try for pique. With the pbrase of 
‘ measures and not men’ perpetual- 
ly on his lips, he had acted on the 
rinciple of ‘ men and not measures.’ 

e had thrown up office to embar- 
rass the minister the moment he 
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found that he could not degrade 
him, and rather than narrow the 
extravagance of his ambition, he had 
abandoned the sincerity of his prin- 
ciples, and when he found that he 
could not rule the government with 
unbounded sway, under the mask of 
another, he adopted the daring reso- 
lution of flinging it down and stand- 
ing forth in the attitude of an assail- 
ant.” Thus began the open’conflict 
between those two eminent men, 
which lasted until they were in theis 
graves. 

Pitt was now presented to the 
nation as a minister. The resigna- 
tion of Fox and Lord John Caven- 
dish made way for new appoint- 
ments, and Pitt was named Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, at the age 
of 23. Thus, scarcely beyond boy- 
hood, he rose at once to the most 
difficult office of the state, to the 
conduct of the whole finance of the 
empire, and the leadership of the 
House of Commons. None of the 
chief statesmen of the century had 
obtained power at his age, nor had 
obtained it but through the grada- 
tions of office. Godolphin, Oxford, 
Bolingbroke, Walpole, Pelham, Chat- 
ham, North, and Fox, had all served 
in subordinate offices. Pitt alone 
stood in the foremost rank at his first 
step, and every subsequent hour of 
his life justified his sense of his un- 
rivalled talents, and the proud prog- 
nostics of his country. 

The reign of the Brunswick line 
was characterised by a feature new 
to English government. Their pre- 
decessors had retained a large por- 
tion of individual power. he 
Brunswick reign was the reign of 
ministers. Realizing for the first time 
the true theory of the constitution, 
that all power should be responsible 
for its acts, the acts thenceforth ori- 
ginated with those who were perso- 
nally responsible. Thus the hazard- 
ous collision of the national feelings 
with the royal privilege of impunity 
ceased to exist, and the fall of a Ca- 
binet was the substitute for a revo- 
lution. Yet the personal inclinations 
of the monarch must always be of 
high importance, and it was remark- 
ed that during the Jong reign of 
George the Third, in all his feelings 
the most constitutional of monarchs, 
no Cabinet was able to stand its 
ground against the personal impres- 
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sions of the king. The Rockingham 
Cabinet was forced upon him, and 
it was on the point of perishing even 
before the death of its premier; it 
was extinguished within a year. The 
Fox Cabinet of 1806 was forced upon 
him; it too was on the point of 
perishing before the death of Fox, 
and it too was extinguished in a year. 
The king’s displeasure against Fox 
Was among the most prominent 
causes of his exclusion during a 
whole life of the public display of 
great abilities, and unwearied appe- 
tite for power. The King’s personal 
respect sustained Pitt against the 
early difficulties of his Ministry, suc- 
cessive majorities in Parliament, and 
the loudest outcry of party through 
the nation. His personal attachment 
upheld Lord North in his Ministry, 
aud protected him when out of it. 
The gentleness and good-nature, ad- 
ded to the unquestionable integrity 
of Lord North’s character, endeared 
him to the sovereign; and this re- 
gard he seems to have extended to 
the members of his Cabinet. A little 
anecdote exhibits this disposition in 
its most graceful point of view. 
Early in the period when the fall of 
Lord North’s Ministry was inevita- 
ble, the King received Lord George 
Germaine in his closet for the pur- 
pose of giving up the seals of his 
department. Germaine was a man 
of elegant manners and striking abi- 
lities, a powerful debater, and pos- 
sessing great weight in the Cabinet. 
The stain fixed on his character by 
the battle of Minden, and the sen- 
tence of the court-martial which fol- 
lowed, had been partially cleared 
away by his parliamentary distinc- 
tions, if not still more advantageous- 
ly by the ages ublic acknow- 
ledgment that his Enghollonee on 
that memorable day had arisen much 
less from personal timidity than 
from disgust at the arrogance of his 
German commander. Lord George’s 
resignation of the American secre- 
taryship was the first direct omen 
_ of the breaking up of the Ministry, 
and the interview was marked by 
unusugl! emotion on both sides. The 
King, after expressing his regret for 
the disastrous state of the Cabinet, 
and his sense of Lord George’s ser- 
vices, asked, “ if there was any thing 
he could do, to express his sense of 
them, which would be agreeable to 
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him.” —* Sir,” was the answer, “ if 
your Majesty will raise me to the 
dignity of the peerage, it will form 
at once the best reward to which I 
can aspire, and the best proof of 
your approbation of my past exer- 
tions in your affairs.”—* By all 
means,” the King replied, “I think it 
very proper, and shall do it with 
pleasure.” The conversation conti- 
nued, in the course of which Lord 
George requested that the creation 
should be of a viscounty, for if raised 
only to the barony, “ his own secre- 
tary, his own lawyer, and his father’s 
page, would all take rank of him.” 
The King, struck with this curious 
combination, enquired into the par- 
ticulars. “ The first,’ said Lord 
George, ‘‘is Lord Walsingham, who 
was long under-secretary in my 
office, when Mr De Grey. The se- 
sond is Lord Loughborough, who 
has been always my legal adviser. 
The third is Lord Amherst, who, 
when page to my father, the late 
Duke of Dorset, has often sat on the 
braces of the state coach that con- 
veyed him, as Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, to the Parliament House in 
Dublin.” The King smiled, and 
added, “ What you say is very rea- 
sonable, it shall be so, and now let 
me know what title you choose? ” 
Lord George asked permission to 
take the title of Sackville, as having 
been compelled to renounce his ta- 
mily name for the estate of Drayton 
left to him by Lady Betty Germaine. 
‘* 1 quite approve of that idea,” said 
his Majesty, “ and if you will state 
to me your title, I shall write it down 
myself, before we part, and send it 
directly to the Lord Chancellor.” 
The King immediately placed bim- 
self at a table, took the pen and ink 
lying upon it, and having committed 
the viscounty to paper, asked him 
what barony he chose. Lord George 
answered, Bolebrook, in Sussex, as 
being one of the most ancient estates 
belonging to his family, and conti- 
guous to Buckhurst, the original 
— conferred by Queen Eliza- 

eth on his ancestor, the first Duke 
of Dorset. When the King had writ- 
ten the name, he rose, and with the 
kindest expressions, mingled with 
concern, ended the interview. The 
character of George III. was so often 
charged with harshness and impa- 
tience, that it is only justice wa 
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sovereign estimable in every point 
of view, to give a trait which exhi- 
bits so much personal urbanity and 
royal condescension. 

On the accession of the Fox Mi- 
nistry in 1806, the caricaturists a- 
mused themselves with depicting the 
sudden change of the Whig costume 
for the dress of the Levee. The 
same metamorphose had amused the 
public fourteen years before. When 
the House of Commons met for the 
despatch of business, on the change 
of administration, every eye was 
turned with wonder to the Treasury 
Bench. Lord North had so long 
kept possession, that to the rising race 
of members it had seemed his by 
inheritance. But a new tribe were 
now masters, and it was equally dif- 
ficult and ludicrous to discover the 
members of the old Opposition in the 
new equipment of office. At that 
period it was the custom for Minis- 
ters to attend in full dress. On one 
side Lord North and his friends wefe 
scarcely to be recognised in their 
Opposition dishabille, great coats, 
frocks, and boots. Still more asto- 


nishment was excited by the spec- 
tacle of the old file of Opposition 


throwing off their usual habiliments, 
and instead of the ancient blue and 
buff, which often bore signs of long 
service, and in the instance of Fox, 
was remarkable for its negligence, 
flourishing in lace and embroidery ; 
with silk, swords, and hair powder. 
The change was the subject of fre- 
quent pleasantry in the House, but 
a remark of Lord Nugent’s one night 
threw it into universal laughter. 
Just as the new Ministry had first 
made their appearance, it happened 
that his Lordship’s house in town 
had been broken into, and robbed of 
a variety of dresses, and among other 
things many pairs of laced ruffles. 
The particulars were advertised, and 
the robbery, of course, was generally 
known. Coming down to the House 
immediately after the recess, a mem- 
ber who sat next him casually asked, 
** Whether he had yet made any dis- 
covery of the robbers.”—“ Not yet 
of the robbers, but probably enough 
of the receivers,” said his Lordship. 
The member enquired again. “I 
shrewdly suspect,” said his lord- 
ship, glancing at the Ministers, “‘ that 
I now see sume of my ruffies on the 
Treasury Bench.” Fox and Burke 
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were sitting at the moment in their 
Court dresses opposite to him. 
The allusion spread instantly, and 
the House was “ in a roar.” 

This was the era of Ministerial 
change, Shelburne was destined to 
share the fate of his predecessors. 
No example can be stronger, that the 
power of acquiring popular appro- 
bation is a talent peculiar and most 
incommunicable. Shelburne seemed 
to possess every quality that could 
raise him to the height of public fa- 
vour. He was a singularly accom- 
plished personage, of remarkable sa- 
gacity, promptitude, and force in de- 
bate, an excellent general scholar, 
and fond of sustaining his early lite- 
rature; handsome and dignified in 
his exterior; animated and graceful 
in society ; powerful and impressive 
in the House, and continually rein- 
forcing his acquirements from every 
source of literary association and 
= study. On the foreign re- 
ations of England his knowledge 
was indisputable. He was conceived 
to be more intimately acquainted 
with the springs and circumstances 
of the foreign Cabinets than any 
statesman in Europe. Altogether he 
was a fine specimen of the foremost 
race of mankind, an accomplished 
English nobleman. No man was 
more made for power. 

But he was not made for popu- 
larity. Continually soliciting it, he 
uniformly failed. Some unaccount- 
able suspicion of insincerity attached 
itself to every step of his progress, 
and while the nation forgave in Fox 
the most frequent and open lapses, 
it watched with a jealous eye the 
decorous life of a statesman im- 
measurably his superior in all that 
constitutes a claim to the confidence 
of a manly people. 

The charges now brought against 
Lord Shelburne at this crisis turned 
on his known aversion to acknow- 
ledge American independence. It 
was from this argued, that his pro- 
posals of peace were a mask, and 
that the nation was to depend on 
caprice and contingency for a benefit 
which the general voice pronounced 
essential. Lee, the ex-Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, a man of rough manners, but 
of considerable legal character, open- 
ly assailed the government in the 
House of Commons, declaring the 
Premier destitute of common honesty 
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in public transactions. The sound 
was caught by the populace, and 
echoed in every shape of contumely. 
The newspapers were filled with 
lampoons, and the shops with cari- 
catures of the new Minister. One of 
the most popular of those pictured 
libels represented him as Guy Faux, 
jantern in hand, stealing under the 
Treasury to blow up the resources 
of the nation. 

In England the popular voice 
must always be powerful, and no 
man was more conscious of its 
power than Shelburne. He weather- 
ed the storm boldly through the ses- 
sion, but on its close, he consulted 
with his colleagues on the expe- 
diency of strengthening the Cabinet 
from the ranks of Opposition. In 
this instance, we meet an additional 
proof of the manliness of Pitt. He 
instantly gave his decision against 
any junction with Lord North. He 


declared, that it was totally impos- 
sible for him, with any remaining 
sense of public duty, to suffer the 
renewal of influence in hands whose 
misconduct had already brought the 
empire into danger; or, with any 
remaining sense of personal honour, 


to be seen coalescing with one whose 
principles he had so constantly and 
so strongly reprobated ; this opi- 
nion he further declared to proceed 
not from any personal dislike to 
Lord North, with whom he had 
never had any personal intercourse, 
but simply from his conviction that 
a total change of system was neces- 
sary for the safe government of the 
empire. 

It was then determined to apply 
to Fox, against whom none of those 
objections Jay. An interview took 
place accordingly. It was marked 
by the characteristics of the two per- 
sonages. Pitt waited on Fox by ap- 
pointment. Fox asked at once whe- 
ther, in the proposed negotiation, 
Lord Shelburne was to remain 
Premier? Pitt answered, undoubt- 
edly! Fox hotly replied that nothing 
could induce him to belong to any 
Ministry of which Lord Shelburne 
was to be Premier. Pitt, with equal 
promptitude, retorted, that if that 
were the case, all further discussion 
must be waste of time, for “ he did 
not come to betray Lord Shelburne.” 
They parted instantly, and never 
again met under a private roof, for 
the rest of their lives. The sword 
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was drawn by both, and it was never 
sheathed by either. 

A slight, yet curious example of 
the inconvenience arising from 
changes in the old arrangements of 
office, attracted public conversation 
at this period. On the King’s going 
to prorogue Parliament, it was indis- 
pensable to send the crown and 
sceptre to Westminster. Burke’s 
reform bill bad suppressed the 
jewel office. But the suppression 
was so recent, that no new official 
regulation had been adopted rela- 
tive to the conveyance of the jewels 
on public occasions. Egerton, the 
former master of the jewel office, 
was superseded by the bill. The 
next resource was an application 
to the lord steward, and the lord 
chamberlain. But those lords were 
not satisfied of their power to inter- 
fere, and would not interfere. The 
next resource was the secretary of 
state, and from him an order to the 
keeper of the jewels in the Tower 
was at length obtained for their 
transmission. Another difficulty 
now arose. From the irregularity 
of the whole transaction, none of 
the King’s carriages, the customary 
conveyance, were forthcoming, and 
the secretary was reduced to the 
rude expedient of summoning the 
Bow Street magistrates to his aid. 
Half-a-dozen of their constables, in a 
couple of hackney coaches, were 
sent to the Tower, and in this ha- 
zardous style the crown jewels 
were despatched on their way. All 
due precautions were taken to con- 
ceal the nature of this valuable 
convoy, and all was necessary. Any 
one of the hundred, or the thousand 
gangs of London plunderers would 
have easily stripped royalty of its 
ornaments. The coaches were dri- 
ven, with the blinds up, along the 
outskirts of London, re-entering it 
by Portland Street, and then hurry< 
ing down to Westminster. After 
the ceremony, they were reconvey- 
ed to the Tower, with the same 
secrecy and rapidity, and fortunate-~ 
ly without any further obstruction. 
Another Colonel Blood might have 
made the risk memorable. 

Of all human subjects, politics 
present the most exciting aspect to 
man ; and it is to the honour of Eng- 
lish intelligence that they supremely 
attract the man of England. Always 
abounding in novelty, yet always re« 
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ferring to experience, they meet at 
once the natural curiosity of the hu- 
man mind, and give a vigorous exer- 
cise to its judgment. But to the 
man of England they have the higher 
interest of involving the principles 
of that freedom, which is not more 
the national boast than it is the na- 
tional security. Thus, to the philo- 
sopher offering the finest spectacle 
of abstract truth brought into prac- 
tical action—to the man of ability 
the broadest field for the display of 
his intellectual strength—and to the 
freeman the great tribunal in which 
the cause of national freedom is per- 
petually tried and defended. Politics 
offer not merely an exhaustless stimu- 
lant to our natural love of the strange, 
the capable, and the animating, but 
a noble study to minds which look 
above novelty—to the most enlarged 
and most permanent interests of man- 
kind. 

In recalling the contests of Pitt 
and Fox, we are not recalling the 
obsolete struggles of two great states- 
men, long since gone to that place of 
rest where the passions of the world 
stop short, and an epitaph is all their 
fame. Under the names of those two 
men, we are speaking of the strug- 

les which exist at this hour, and 
which will exist during every hour 
of the history of Britain—of strug- 
gles, too, which are essential to the 
continuance of her freedom—the 
currents which keep the national 
mind from stagnation—the muscular 
impulses which urge the circulation 
of her heart’s blood—the winds 
which, blowing as they list, and 
sweeping her surface with what vio- 
lence they may, yet purify the poli- 
tical atmosphere from the silent and 
yet unsparing pestilence of inaction, 
impurity, and slavery. 

The Cabinet was now to meet 
Parliament. No position could be 
more surrounded with difficulties. 
In front was the powerful party of 
Lord North, by long possession of 
power shvoting its branches through 
every department of the country, and 
by long habit trained to public busi- 
ness.. The failure of the negotiation 
with Fox had still more formidably 
reinforced the Opposition. It had 

ven them the talents of a man 

ramed above all men of his time to 
make an Opposition master of the 
state. Of all the great names of 
senatorial eloquence, Fox seems to 
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have been the first Parliamentary 
speaker. In passing down the pic- 
ture-gallery of the last century, a 
nobler memorial to the glory of Eng- 
land than all her conquests, we see 
nothing equal to the Parliamentary 
figure of Fox. The Bolingbrokes, 
Walpoles, Pulteneys, and Towns- 
ends have jong since lost both colour 
and outline, and are sunk into indis- 
criminate shade. The bold propor- 
tions of Chatham still arrest the eye, 
but they are the proportions of an 
orator of Greece—classic, graceful, 
and full of life, but belonging to 
times and thoughts pastaway. Burke 
stands wrapt in the robe which might 
have alternately covered the limbs 
of a Plato and an Aristotle—a philo- 
sopher, in his finer meditations, soar- 
ing into the very heaven of magnifi- 
cent invention, yet in his intercourse 
with men and things capable of 
bringing the subtlest abstractions 
into the service of common life— 
still too philosophic, lofty, and re- 
tired from common impulses, to be 
the true pleader with the people. 
Pitt is the orator of Rome, in the 
finest spirit of the portraiture. Su- 
perb, yet glowing,-®grave, yet stre- 
nuous, with, at once, the Cicero- 
nian love for liberty,—the Cicero- 
nian hatred of the arts and violences 
which usurped its name,—he might 
have stood beside the great patriot 
of Rome, if his firmness did not strip 
the Roman of his laurel. Suill, ei- 
ther his faculties, his position, as the 
appointed antagonist of popular ca- 
price, or the reserve imposed upon 
him as the leader of British coun- 
cil, forbade that flexibility, varie- 
ty, and reckless candour which be- 
long to the plenitude of popular im- 
pression, It was there that Fox 
never found a rival. No man ever 
threw himself into debate with so 
apparent a reliance on the simple 
strength of his cause, and so appa- 
reut a forgetfulness of any aid which 
the cause might derive from the su- 
periority of the advocate. With 
sufficient scholarship to avoid dis- 
gusting the accomplished part of 
his auditory, with sufficient general 
knowledge to avoid the ridicule of 
men of business, a reasoner without 
the formality of argument, and a 
keen and subtle sophist, under the 
guise of the most affecting simpli- 
city, drawing all his illustrations 
from the common things of life, and 
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professing, in all instances, to strip 
public matters of their coverings of 
office and artifice, and speak plain 
things to plain men, Fox was the 
true orator of that confused and 
miscellaneous assemblage of refine- 
ment, rudeness, ignorance, know- 
ledge, public feeling, and keen self- 
interest, frigidity and enthusiasm, 
which makes a British House of 
Commons. As this assemblage has 
never had a similar in the world, its 
orator must be left without a paral- 
lel. If we were to compress into a 
single phrase the qualities of the 
four great speakers whom this pe- 
riod brought into action, we might 
pronounce that Burke spoke to as- 
tonish, Sheridan to charm, Pitt to 
enlighten, Fox to subdue. It is re- 
markable, and important as a guide 
to the true perfection of popular 
speaking, that the printed speeches 
of those eminent men have met with 
a fate nearly the reverse of their 
effect when spoken. Burke’s form 
one of the proudest monuments of 
human genius, and are read at this 
hour, and will be read while elo- 
quence is dear to the heart of man, 
with an increasing homage to his 
name. Pitt’s live to us chiefly as 
specimens of forcible argument 
and manly conceptions. Fox's are 
scarcely available to either the stu- 
dent or the statesman, and lie before 
us as great masses of thought, rudely 
flung together, and incapable of or- 
der or use. Sheridan’s have almost 
wholly sunk into oblivion : his finest 
efforts, the speeches on Hastings, 
were extinguished by his own act, 
from the evident consciousness that 


their material was not fit for poste- 
rity. As airy, fantastic, and brilliant 
as the palaces of necromancy, they 
were dissolved by the touch of the 


necromancer. The result of this 
examination, and of all examination 
into the great science of national 
appeal, is, that of all — for 
impression on a mixed multitude, 
and preeminently on a British 
House of Commons, the most irre 
sistible is feeling. In all other points 
of the orator, few men were less 
ifted than Fox. To the last day of 

is life, he was not fluent: the per- 
petual practice of thirty years had 
not given him the mastery of the 
English language. He hesitated, was 
often at a loss for words, turned 
back upon his steps, and increased 
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his embarrassment by his unwieldy 
efforts at extrication. All that be- 
longs to attitude and exterior was 
entirely against him. But his sin- 
gular faculty of throwing his feelings 
into his speech turned his very de- 
fects into sources of his success. 
When he had once seized on the 
popular sympathy, if he lost words, 
it was from his absorbing interest 
in his cause; if his arguments were 
perplexed, it was from the weight 
of his matter. The sudden failures 
of his voice, his ungainly gestures, 
and all his innumerable sins against 
oratorical dignity, were attributed 
to a force of sincerity, which over- 
powered all his perception of minor 
ean the burst of a natural and 
swelling sensibility, which justly 
swept away the trifling observances 
important only on trivial occasions 
and to trivial men. Fox has, more 
than once, shed tears in the House; 
a spectacle ridiculously frequent 
among foreigners, but so rare among 
the manlier minds of Englishmen, 
that it only added to his triumph. 

With an antagonist of this rank, 
armed with specious topics, and 
with every specious gift to make 
those topics successful, Pitt had to 
fight the solitary battle of a Cabinet 
which had scarcely tasted of power 
when it was loaded with unpopu- 
larity. By asingular addition to the 
difficulty of the Cabinet, all the usual 
hopes of enfeebling Opposition by 
an offer of power were confessedly 
extinct, or rather the hope was con- 
verted into incurable hostility. It 
was known to Lord North that Pitt 
had resolutely insisted on his ex- 
clusion. It was equally known to 
Lord Shelburne that Fox had vio- 
lently protested against all connex- 
ion with him asa minister. Thus, 
with public ambition, sharpened by 
personal resentment, the parties 
came into a conflict which threatened 
to be the most envenomed and ha- 
zardous to the vanquished since the 
days when the fall of a Ministry only 
ushered them to the scaffold. 

One of those extraordinary events, 
which make politics a scene of the 
highest instruction, was now atonce 
to change the aspect of affairs, to 
throw an indelible stain on the rival 
of the young minister, and to fix the 
character of that minister in a still 
more striking rank of national ho- 
nour. ‘ 
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During the period of the session 
which fullowed the fall of the Rock- 
ingham Cabinet, some slight com- 
pliments had for the first time passed 
between Lord North and Fox. But 
the open and furious assaults which 
Fox had constantly made on the cha- 
racter of Lord North, and his direct 
hints of bringing him to the block, 
rendered ail idea of their junction, 
under any contingency, extravagant. 
At the opening of the session in De- 
cember, 1782, chey were still evi- 
dently wide asunder. Fox attempted 
to divide the House on the American 
articles, and was left ina minority of 
forty-six, while Lord North, carry- 
ing over his strength to the Ministry, 
swelled their majority to 219. The 
true detail of the “ Coalition,” so 
memorable in its day, and transmit- 
ted to the contempt of all posterity, 
has not even yet been distinctly de- 
livered. But we have its outline 
sufficiently clear. The determined 
resolution of the Cabinet against 
North and Fox individually awoke a 
determination on their part to take it 
by storm, let the means be what they 
might. It was proposed that the par- 
ties should combine. Lord North 
on this occasion was comparatively 
guiltless; he had at no time exhibited 
enmity to Fox. He had received his 
attacks with the habitual patience of 
his nature, and retorted them with 
the harmless dexterity of a wit, who 
regarded them merely as the custo- 
mary sallies of political opponents. 
Fox, on the contrary, was pledged 
by every demonstration that could 
express implacable scorn and indig- 
nant hatred. Yet a negotiation was 
begun; the Honourable George Au- 

stus North conducting it for his 

ather, and the Honourable Colonel 
Fitzpatrick acting for Fox. Mr Eden, 
afterwards Lord Auckland, was con- 
sidered the chief author of the pro- 
ceeding. The matter pressed, and 
the negotiation was carried on with 
singular diligence on both sides. The 
debate on the peace, the great ques- 
tion of the time, was fixed for the 
17th. It was not until nearly four 
in the morning of the | 6th that, after 
many visits between the negotiators, 
and various messages between St 
James’s Streetand Grosvenor Square, 
where North resided, that the busi- 
nees was brought to a completion. 
The arrangements were, that on the 
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overthrow of the Cabinet by their 
union, the Duke of Portland should 
have the Treasury, and Lord North 
a Cabinet office, while the remaining 
employments should be divided be- 
tween the leading members of both 
parties. Within little more than 
twelve hours was to be the trial of 
strength, and they retired to prepare 
for an evening momentous to the 
ambition of each, and still more mo- 
mentous to their character. 

The rumour of the Coalition had 
gained ground during the day, and 
the House was crowded. Upwards 
of four hundred members were pre- 
sent at the division at eight in the 
following morning. On Fox’s rising, 
the universal attention was drawn to 
him. He seemed perfectly unfatigued 
by the labours of the night before, 
and spoke with his usual vigour, and 
even more than his usual daring. He 
boldly avowed the Coalition, scoffed 
at the idea of eternal political enmi- 
ties, and pronouncing a panegyric on 
those who could trample under their 
feet all personal recollections when 
they interfered with the good of their 
country, sat down in the midst of a 
rear of applause from Opposition. 

The appearance of Lord North 
was equally a source of curiosity. 
He had come down to the House at 
an early hour of the evening, but, 
from age, heaviness of frame, and 
the sleeplessness of the past night, 
had not been able to keep his eyes 
open. To avoid the appearance of 
this indecorum, he went up to the 
members’ gallery, and there gave 
way to sleep, desiring some of his 
friends who were near him to awake 
him when any thing occurred of im- 
portance for him to hear. As the 
debate proceeded, it became more 
violent, and Lord North’s slumber 
spared his ears many a bitter expres- 
sion. At length he awoke, obtained 
from those around him a sketch of 
the progress of the speeches, went 
down into the body of the House, 
and took his seat beside Fox. While 
the members were gazing on this 
unusual juxtaposition, he rose, and, 
to the astonishment of all who had 
seen him slumbering through the de- 
bate, went through its whole course 
with incomparable skill, stirred a 
gloomy and anxious House into 


perpetual laughter at his wit, and 
ceutemediy made the most. animated, 
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dexterous, and impressive speech of 
the night. His amendment was car- 
ried by 224 to 208. 

But no eloquence could rail the 
seal off the bond. The character 
of the transaction, at least on the 
side of Fox, was indelible. On him 
poured the whole tempest of indig- 
nation, in and out of the House. 
His actions, his pledges, his express 
words were flung io his teeth; he 
was contemptuously asked, whether 
it was he, who, scarcely a year be- 
fore, had in that House declared that, 
“ whenever he should be found en- 
tering into any terms with an indi- 
vidual of the noble Lord (North’s) 
Cabinet, he should rest satisfied to 
be called the most infamous of man- 
kind.” He was asked, whether, as 
if in contemplation of the very mea- 
sure which now covered his name 
with eternal obloquy, he had not de- 
clared, that—“ he never could suffer 
the idea of a connexion with the 
members of that Cabinet to enter 
his mind, a connexion with men who 
had shown themselves devoid of the 
common principles of honour and 
honesty, and in whose hands he 
could not venture to trust his own 
honour.” To this no reply was 
made. He was next asked, with 
no less asperity and truth, whether 
he had not inveighed against the 
system, the principles, and the per- 
son of Lord North, more bitterly 
than against the detail of his mea- 
sure. Whether he had not pro- 
nounced him—* the great Criminal 
of the State, whose blood must ex- 
piate the calamities he had brought 
upon his country; the object of fu- 
ture impeachment, whom an indig- 
nant nation must in the end compel 
to make such poor atonement as he 
might on a scaffold; the leader and 
head of those weak, wicked, and in- 
capable advisers of the Crown, who 
were the source of all the public 
misfortunes, and whom he and his 
friends would proscribe to the last 
hour of their lives.” 

Another debate on the terms of 
the treaty took place on the twenty- 
first. Pitt greatly signalized him- 
self on this night. His speech exa- 
mined the grounds of the treaty, and 
defended the policy of the Adminis- 
tration, with admirable perspicuity 
and force of argument, attributing 
all that was onerous in the negotia- 
tion to the errors of Lord North. He 
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finely said, “ Those are the conditions 
to which this country, engaged with 
four powerful states, has thought fit 
to subscribe for the dissolution of that 
confederacy, and the immediate en- 
joyment of peace. Let us look to 
what is left, with a manly and deter- 
mined courage. Let us strengthen 
ourselves against inveterate enemies, 
and reconciliate ancient friends. 
The misfortunes of kingdoms, as 
well as individuals, which are laid 
open and examined with true wis- 
dom, are already more than half re- 
dressed; and to this great object 
should be directed all the virtue and 
all the abilities of this House. Let 
us feel our calamities, but let us bear 
them like men.” 

He then cast some of those sar- 
castic stings at Fox, which no man 
could send more surely to the mark, 
yet with less of the common vice of 
the sarcastic, the loss of grace and 
dignity. “ The honourable gentle- 
man (Fox) has virtually declared, 
that because he was prevented from 
prosecuting the noble Lord ( North) 
to the satisfaction of public justice, 
he will heartily embrace him as his 
Sriend. So readily does he reconcile 
extremes, and love the man whom 
he desired to impeach. Inthe same 
spirit, I suppose, he will cherish the 
peace, because he abhors it.” Then 
speaking more directly of the Co- 
alition—* If, however, that bane- 
ful alliance is not already formed, 
if that ill-omened marriage is not 
already solemnized, 1 know a just 
and lawful impediment—in the name 
of the public safety, forbid the banns.” 
Pausing a moment during the tu- 
mult of approbation which followed 
this strong image, he turned to his 
personal circumstances. 

“ My own share in the censure 
pointed by the present motion against 
his Majesty’s Ministers, I shall bear 
with fortitude, because my heart 
tells me I have not acted wrongly, 
To this monitor, which hm 
and, I trust, never will deceive me, 
I shall confidently repair, as to am 
adequate asylum from all the cla- 
mour which interested faction can 
raise. * * * * * # T can say with 
sincerity, that I never had a wish 
which did not terminate in the dear- 
est interests of the nation. I will, 
at the same time, imitate the honour- 
able gentleman’s candour, and con- 
fess, that I too have my ambition. 
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High situations and great influence 
are desirable objects to most men; 
objects which [ am not ashamed to 
pursue, which I am even desirous 
to possess, whenever they can be 
acquired with honour, and retained 
with dignity. But even those ob- 
jects, [ can cheerfully relinquish, 
the moment my duty to my country, 
my character, or my friends, ren- 
ders such a sacrifice indispensable. 
Then, I hope to retire, not disap- 
pointed, but triumphant ; triumphant 
in the conviction, that my talents, 
humble as they are, have been zea- 
lously employed in promoting the 
truest welfare of my country, and 
that nothing can be imputed to my 
official capacity, which bears the 
most distant connexion with an in- 
terested, a corrupt, or a dishonest 
mind. * * * * * But I shall not 
mimic the parade of the honourable 
gentleman, in avowing aud inviting 
others to an indiscriminate opposi- 
tion to whoever may succeed, I 
shall march out with no warlike, no 
hostile, no menacing protestations.” 
The close of the speech has been 
recorded as an instance of classic 
grace and pathetic power. Stand- 


ing at his full height, and casting a 


lofty look round the house, where 
every eye was now fixed on him, 
and every ear was straining to catch 
his accents, he loudly uttered :—“ I 
appeal to this House, to both sides 
of this House, for the consistency of 
my public conduct. It is impossible 
to deprive me of the feelings which 
must always result from sincerity. 
You may take from me, sir,” he ex- 
claimed, pointing to the Chair, “the 
privileges and honours of place, but 
you shall not, you cannot, take from 
me those habitual and warm regards 
for the prosperity of my country, 
which constitute the pride of my 
life, and which, I trust, death alone 
can extinguish. And with this con- 
solation, the loss of power, and the 
loss of fortune, though things which I 
affect not to despise, are things which 
I hope I shall soon be able to forget. 
Laudo manentem ; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit ”’ 

The words which follow in the 
original, “ Et mea virtute me in- 
volvo,” might have seemed self- 

raise; but Pitt stopped short at the 
nstant, and cast his eyes on the floor. 
The classical members of the House 
were anxious to see how he would 
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extricate himself. The others were 
equally interested by his sudden 
cessation. The silence was univer- 
sal. After an interval of a few mo- 
ments, slowly drawing his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, passed it 
once or twice across his lips, and 
then, as if recovering from his tem- 
porary embarrassment, he added 
with emphasis, striking his hand 
upon the table : 


** Probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero.” 


The effect was incomparable. An 
eyewitness has described it as “a 
piece of masterly and beautiful act- 
ing, if acting it were, not surpassed 
by any thing in antiquity.” The 
House was lost in one feeling of ad- 
miration. But this night decided the 
fate of Lord Shelburne. He was 
left in a minority of seventeen in a 
House of 397. 

The triumph of the Coalition now 
appeared complete. But the history 
of politics is a history of unexpected 
difficulties. The peace had been con- 
demned out of the mouths of the very 
men who had for years been raising 
an outcry for it at all hazards. 
“ Peace,” was Fox in the habit of 
exclaiming, “‘ peace, for a year, for a 
month, for a day, peace for any time, 
or on any terms!” But the Cabinet 
still stood. Opposition began to 
dread that the blow, as in 1779 and 
1780, had not been heavy enough; 
and that a majority had again lost its 
power. But their hopes were buoy- 
ed upagain by Lord Shelburne’s sud- 
den resignation. Ill-luck clung to 
this minister. The name of “ Mala- 
grida” was fastened on him. His 
accession to authority was charged 
with intrigue, his possession of it with 
faithlessness, and his abandonment 
of it with fear. Suspicion of arti- 
fice, evenin a still more painful point 
of view, began to gather round him. 
It is notorious that no minister can 
become rich by the mere salary of 
office, yet Shelburne was said to 
have grown suddenly and exces- 
sively opulent. Dealing in the funds, 
connected with the negotiations for 
peace, were surmised to be the source 
of this unusual wealth. The popu- 
lace, never slow to adopt suspicions 
against a Minister, were accustomed 
to point to Lord Shelburne’s house 
in Berkeley Square, (which had been 
built by Lord Bute, a Minister simi- 
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larly charged,) and say, that “ As it 
had been built by one peace, it had 
been paid for by another.” Yet of 
such suspicion it must be said, that 
as there is nothing easier to origi- 
nate, so there is nothing more diffi- 
cult to refute. No proof of its reality 
was ever brought, at a time when it 
might have been most effectively 
adduced, and at a time when the 
rage of party would have rejoiced in 
the possession of an instrument 
which so effectually prostrates the 
character of a public man. It should 
be observed also, that Pitt openly 
characterised those charges as acts 
of defamation, and that in the year 
after, one of the first acts of his mi- 
nistry was to raise Shelburne to the 
marquisate. Yet it was remarked that 
thenceforth all Ministerial connexion 
was broken off between them, thatthe 
marquis never held any Cabinet of- 
fice, and that his political life was 
thus abruptly closed, while he was 
in the full vigour of his abilities. The 
history of this statesman is yet to 
be written. It belongs to one of the 
most interesting eras of British poli- 
tics. Some responsibility also rests 
on those who can vindicate his per- 
sonal character, yet leave it to the 
chances of rumour. His son, the 
present Marquis of Landsdowne, a 
man of intelligence and honour, is 
the natural depositary of such a task. 
None could perform it with more 
advantages; of none can it more 
fairly be required. 

A still wider scene of distinction 
now opened upon Pitt. The King, 
revolting from the name of Fox, who 
had loaded bim with personal insult ; 
and wearied with the fickleness of 
North, who had shrunk from him in 
his hour of difficulty, offered the go- 
vernment to Lord Gower. But that 
noble person acknowledging that he 
possessed no means of diminishing 
the hostile majority, the offer was 
withdrawn. The Duke of Portland 
and Lord North were then sent for, 
but theKing insisted that Lord Thur- 
low should retain the Chancellor- 
ship. Fox, hating Thurlow equally 
in his public and private character, 
and pronouncing him at once intrac- 
table as a member of the Cabinet, 
and dangerous as a spy of St James’s, 
broke off the negotiation. The King 
now cast his eyes on the only man in 
the nation whom Parliament and the 


people equally respected. He offer- 
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ed the places of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to Pitt, with full power to 
nominate his colleagues. 

The King’s embarrassment was 
well known to Pitt, and his first im« 
pulse was to comply with the royal 
wishes. The advice of his friends was 
unanimously that he should under- 
take the formation of a ministry. 
For four-and-twenty hours, during 
which Mr Dundas had obtained an 
adjournment of the House, (from 
the 25th to the 28th,) he paused. 
But the formidable majority was still 
before him. His singular sagacity 
also told him, that his throwing 
down the gauntlet to them, while 
they were yet flushed with victory, 
would only cement their connexion, 
while office would as certainly pro- 
duce jealousies and divisions among 
men who were connected only by 
the pursuit of place. The result was 
a refusal of the King’s offer. The 
splendours of royalty may attract the 
envy of mankind, but the diadem has 
troubles of its own. His Majesty, 
thus forced to change his purposes, 
and still strongly averse to any in- 
tercourse with Fox, whom he looked 
on as equally obnoxious by his po- 
litics and his private life, sent for 
Lord North, and proposed the trea- 
sury tohim. Noggh declared that he 
was bound not topegotiate without 
Fox. Fox was reluctantly admitted 
into the negotiation, and the Duke 
of Portland was proposed as pre- 
mier. But this arrangement broke 
down, by the demand on the part of 
the Coalition, to have the entire ap- 
pointment of the household. The 
King, disgusted with what he con- 
ceived an attempt to bind him hand 
and foot, again turned to Pitt, had 
several conferences with him, and 
summed up his objects in a letter 
from Windsor, (March 24, 1783,) 
which, after stating his complaints of 
the conduct of Opposition, con- 
cludes in these words:—“ I trust, 
therefore, Mr Pitt will exert himself 
to-morrow, to plan his mode of fill« 
ing up the offices that will be vacant, 
so as to be able, on Wednesday 
morning, to accept the situation 
which his character and talents fit 
him to hold, when I shall be in town 
before twelve, ready to reeeive 
him.” 

Nothing could be more flattering 
to young ambition. But Pitt’s judg 

M 
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ment was already mature. He in- 
stantly sat down, and answered by 
the following letter :—‘ Mr Pitt re- 
ceived this morning the honour of 
your Majesty’s gracious commands. 
With infinite pain, he feels himself 
under the necessity of humbly ex- 
pressing to your Majesty, that with 
every sentiment of dutiful attach- 
ment to your Majesty, and zealous 
desire to contribute to the public 
service, it is utterly impossible for 
him, after the fullest consideration 
of the situation in which things 
stand, and of what passed yesterday 
in the House of Commons, to think 
of undertaking, under such circum- 
stances, the situation which your 
Majesty has had the condescension 
and goodness to propose to him. As 
what he now presumes to write is 
the final result of his best reflection, 
he should think himself criminal, if, 
by delaying till to-morrow, humbly 
to lay it before your Majesty, he 
should be the cause of your Majes- 
ty’s not immediately turning your 
royal mind to such a plan of arrange- 
ment, as the exigency of the present 
circumstances may, in your Majes- 
ty’s wisdom, seem to require.” 

To form a just idea of the vigour 
of mind displayed in this decisive 
transaction, we are to remember 
that it was the act of a statesman in 
his twenty-fourth year, of a bold and 
lofty spirit, surrounded by a crowd 
of friends and adherents, eagerly 
urging him to accept of power; ofan 
orator, who never rose in the House 
without commanding universal ad- 
miration, and of the son of the most 
renowned minister of England, by 
his birth emulous of public distine- 
tion, and by his talents heir to all his 
father’s fame. 

The King’s situation was now per- 
sonally trying in the extreme. The 
weight of Government was actually 
thrown back upon him alone. Re- 
on Fox as a demagogue, and 

ord North as his slave, the honest 
heart of George III. could not brook 
the abandonment of the state into 
such perilous hands. It is said that, 
in a struggle of generous despair, 
he meditated retirement to Hanover 
from a crisis in which he could nei- 
ther resist with hope, nor yield with 
honour. To Thurlow was attributed 
the change of this hazardous mark 
of displeasure. “ Your Majesty may 

0 to your electoral dominion,” said 
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the Chancellor, with his habitual 
roughness ; “nothing is easier; but 
you may not find it so easy to return 
when your Majesty grows tired of 
staying there. James Il. did the 
same. Your Majesty must not fol- 
low his example.” Harsh as the 
style was, the King acknowledged 
its wisdom. Thurlow, with strong 
penetration, further assured him, 
that the Coalition could not be in 
power without committing some 
act, which would lay them open to 
crimination. He bade the King, 
therefore, ‘‘ wait patiently, and try 
the work of time.” A short period 
was more than sufficient to vindicate 
the Chancellor’s prediction. 

His Majesty at length yielded to 
the force of circumstances. Pitt, 
on the 3lst of March, declared to 
the House, that he had resigned the 
office of Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. For the six weeks which had 
intervened since the retreat of Lord 
Shelburne, the whole business of 
the Government and the House had 
been transacted by him alone, for 
Townsend, the Secretary of State, 
though nominally manager of the 
House, had been almost wholly si- 
lent, and on the 4th of March had 
gone up tothe Peers, being created 
Lord Sydney. During this period, 
the important subjects of the An- 
nual Estimates, the Mutiny Bill, and 
the issue of Exchequer Bills had 
been carried through, and various 
debates on the articles of the treaty, 
and the Ministerial negotiations, had ° 
been conducted by him; in every 
instance exhibiting a presence of 
mind, a solid knowledge, and a dig- 
nified and high-toned spirit of de- 
bate, which continually increased 
the public admiration. It was said 
of him, that, “ while Pitt was in the 
House, there was no want of a Mi- 
nistry.” He seemed to fill up all 
the vacancies of the Treasury Bench, 
and when at length he took his stand 
no longer there, the feeling of regret 
was national. It was expressed on 
all sides, that whatever might be 
his political party, powers of such 
rare and universal extent ought not 
to be lost for a moment to the ser- 
vice of the nation. But a new era 
of his life was about to dawn, exhi- 
biting higher efforts, effecting more 
substantial services, and extending : 
his fame, his labours, and his tris: 
umphs, to the civilized world, 
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THE CHRISTIAN BRIDE} 
A POEM IN THREE CANTOS, 
By Taomas AIrD. 


Canto I. 


I. 
Youne Torthil sits below the woody steeps 
Of Apennine, beneath a spreading oak. 
His downcast eye a stern abstraction keeps; 
Dawn not for him with purple stains has broke, 
Nor sunshine filled the world: the captive’s yoke 
Is on his heart—bright things are not for him. 
The cloudy day, the high-winged tempest’s shock 
Would more delight him, with unbounded limb 
Swift o’er far Morven’s hills, throughout her forests dim. 


Il. 

Who knows not Torthil from Ausonia’s bound 

Of Alps Helvetian to her southern heel ? 

Now homeward musing o’er the vast profound, 

The fisher sees him by the Ocean kneel; 

Now o’er the mountains with impetuous zeal 

He strikes the tusky monsters with his spear ; 

The chamois leaps, the bird in airy wheel 

Screams to his piercing arrow; far and near 
Throughout that famous land he hunts the spotted deer. 


III. 
In wilds Italian, on the ocean shores 
Thus far was known that stranger golden-haired ; 
His foot unconscious of their city floors, 
Save when from time to time the roof he shared 
Of Tacitus his faithful friend declared. 
Disdainful then of wonder as he trode, 
With dauntless eye Rome's boldest brows he dared ; 
Admiring smiles her stately daughters showed, 
As through the imperial streets the grand Barbarian strode. 


Iv. 
There sate young Torthil: ever as he sate, 
His arms were folded o’er his bosom high, 
His vest a skin won from a leopard great 
That in the forest he had forced to die. 
Cast from him now his spear lay idly by. 
O’er fronting hills, the valley’s southern side, 
A yelling bird upraised at length his eye ; 
His glance went through the crystalline so wide, 
Till mingling with the sun the eagle he descried. 


Vv. 
His shortened eye came down the opposing steep, 
a 


Rock-roughened there, with many a waterfall, 
Here thickets shy, and trailing flowers that weep 
Tn sunless hollows where the rills down brawl; 
The goat’s bold head was looking over all. 

A flowing wood the middle mountain braced, 
Descending fast to fringe with thin trees tall 
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A lap of grass : a nearer brook in haste 
Its twining silver spun, and the green valley traced. 


VI. 

But ha! a maid on yonder bank he sees 
Read on a scroll, as up and down she strays, 
Now forth among the sun-illumined trees, 
Now back withdrawn into the twilight maze. 
A graceful robe her moulded form betrays ; 
In wavy curls her dark hair backwards thrown 
A fillet binds ; the flashing lustre plays, 
As aye she turns, upon a jewel-stone 

On her consummate brow set like a star alone. 


VII. 
Ne’er Grecian poet in his dreamy moods 
Beheld a nymph, or visioned one more sweet, 
Near walking on the checkered floors of woods, 
Or far illapsing through their green retreat, 
Chasing the shadows with her glimpsing feet : 
So fair that maid. But hark! adown the vale 
A tumult comes, the wild-boar gallops fleet, 
Fell dogs are hanging on the foamy trail, 
A single huntress drives the tempest through the dale. 


VIII. 
Her brows tiara’d, her high-managed steed, 
Her boar-spear grasp’d with Amazonian hand, 
Bespeak a queen: she cheers the stormy speed : 
No fears for her! aloft she waves her brand, 
Like one accustomed kingdoms to command. 
On sweeps the chase, her brilliant head comes on. 
But, lo! that damsel of the grove her stand 
Has gain’d betwixt, upon her knee is thrown :— 
* Ah! mother, stay,” she prays, “ pursue not thus alone.” 


IX. 
“ Degenerate thing!” the haughty Empress cried, 
Flush’d her dark brow, her lip was wreathed with scorn, 
She launched her courser past her daughter’s side, 
High toss’d her pike, far bounding she was borne. 
Uprose her child with clasped hands to turn, 
Her following eyes with filial fears to strain. 
Young Torthil pities as she seems to mourn; 
Advancing near before her, back again 

He starts, with passionate gaze he kneels upon the plain. 


x. 

“ Lady,” he said, “ young daughter of a queen, 

Forgive my wonder ; in my own far land 

Thee in the visions of the night I’ve seen, 

That brow inviolate, those eyes so bland! 

1 joy to rise, to run at thy command: 

Strong is my arm, my lance; shall I pursue, 

O’ertake thy mother, shield her? Nor my hand 

Shall smite the boar to rob her of her due; 
The deed, the praise be hers, if I no danger view. 


XI. 
“ Virgin! sweet paramount creature! bid me go.” 
Upsprings his bright head in the blowing wind ; 
In golden beauty o’er his shoulders flow 
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His locks cf youth, all free and unconfined, 

As fleet he goes, nor soon shall be behind 

The echoing storm that Jeaves the hollow ground. 

But, lo! he pauses with his ear inclined : 

From round a knoll, the valley’s northern bound, 
The startled maiden lists the hunt’s returning sound. 


XII. 
Back Torthil speeds. But she with terror hears 
Behind—she turns; the crashing shrubs are toss’d, 
That skirt the near loin of the hill; appears 
The boar, the boar with churny foam emboss’d ! 
Soak’d with death-sweats the grass he darkly cross’d; 
Two hounds close track him with devouring bay ; 
No huntress comes; the embodied pack have lost 
Their quarry prime, wide puzzling on their way, 

Or traversed by the lure of secondary prey. 


XIII. 
The affrighted girl has fled across the brook, 
Behind she hears the panting brute advance, 
One moment agonized she turns to look— 
O! terror! joy! her eye’s bewilder’d trance 
With death, with safety is fill’d up at once. 
The monster's sidelong, half-upturning head 
Is gnarled to strike, his bared tusks backward glance 
To gather fury for his onset dread, 
To unseam her lovely limb—bold Torthil’s thrust has sped. 


xIV. 
But, ah! he stumbles from his forceful blow ; 
The beast transfixed, disdaining yet to fly, 
Has bow’d his levelled head, and ploughing low, 
As if to pass his rising enemy, 
With tearing side-stroke rips his spouting thigh: 
Then forward staggers, darkly crush’d to fall ; 
But bites his fiery wound ere he will die, 
Snaps with his teeth that shaft of deadly gall, 
And grinds with foam and blood the sputtesed splinters small. 


xv. 
Turn’d to the rescued maid, along the brow 
Of Torthil lightens a heroic smile; 
Till, o’er his drained benumbed limb forced to bow, 
To earth succumbs he, gazing yet the while 
On her whose presence can his pains beguile. 
But she for him her silken vesture tears, 
Binds his stanched wound with pity’s gentlest wile; 
Cold sprinklings then from out the stream she bears, 

Refreshes his sick face, his fainting strength repairs. 


XVI. 
“ And spare,” he said, upturned to her, “ those tears, 
My love, first brought to me in dreams of yore! 
I know thee well; not ages of long years 
Could more instruct me, make me love thee more. 
My heart’s last blood I'd give thee o’er and o’er! 
I would but have thee know me should I die ; 
Afar I come from Caledonia’s shore, 
Torthil my name, a chieftain there was I, 
A captive next—nay, sent thy safety thus to buy. 
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XVII. 
“T am a savage ; but in thy sweet sight 
To live, would make me gentle soon, and wise. 
Would thou couldst love me!” With impassioned might 
He strove, nor vainly, from the ground to rise. 
The light was thickened in his heavy eyes; 
He fell, yet falling kissed her dear young feet. 
Alone the fainting Caledonian lies, 
The maid in haste has sought the wood’s retreat; 
But soon she reappears with new assistance meet. 


XVIII. 

A reverend father and a female old 
Come to her guidance, and the youth upraise ; 
His drooping head the virgin’s hands uphold: 
Borne o’er the rivulet, through the woodland maze, 
Where many a path the intricate foot betrays, 
A cave withdrawn into the mountain’s side, 
Received them from the forest’s puzzling ways. 
There Father Hippo healing bands supplied ; 

And there, till he wax well, young Torthil shall abide. 


xIx. 
But oft Roscrana came, that princess good, 
Child of Zenobia, Tadmor’s famous queen, 
Who, since Aurelian had her throne subdued, 
With honour placed in Italy had been. 
A huntress, she her summer dwelling green 
Chose near the central mountains of the land. 
Proud daughters round her graced the silvan scene; 
But they, and she of masculine command, 
The meek Roscrana scorned, last of the sister band. 


xx. 
Yet more divided from her kindred blood, 
Roscrana’s heart confessed our holy faith ; 
Nursed by a Christian Jewess, and imbued 
With early love for Him of Nazareth, 
She held his creed—will hold it to the death. 
The sovereign knowledge fain would she declare 
To those still dear, but still they shunned her path ; 
Then sought she solace in the woods, and there 
She found the cave proscribed of that old Christian pair. 


XXI. 
They o’er the Syrian virgin, as their child, 
Rejoiced, that dear faith mutually confessed. 
More than a daughter, she their fears beguiled, 
She brought them food, she watched their aged rest, 
Fair garments wrought by her their bodies dressed. 
For this, the scrolls of the Eternal word 
Given by those saints, she hid beneath her vest, _ 
Till to the night, to shady walks restored, 

She drew them forth and read of her incarnate Lord. 


XXII. 
Within the cavern of those Christians laid, 
With plants of healing gathered from the hill, 
Was Torthil cured by that good Eastern maid, 
O! more to love her for her gentle skill. 
And soon he blessed those days of wounded ill, 
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For aye young pity trembles into love, 
Lord of her heart is he and virgin will! 
And aye to him of Jesus from above 
She reads, or in the cave, or walking through the grove. 
XXIII. 
Upsprings the sun, now flit the thin bright wings 
Of twinkling birds upon the morning trees ; 
Torthil abroad longs for the hour that brings 
His young affianced o’er the grassy leas. 
Beyond the vale her mother’s home he sees— 
*Tis she! he hastes his virgin to receive, 
Her quick robe flutters on the early breeze ; 
This time at least O! him she will not leave, 
Till come ’twixt day and night soft reconciling eve. 


XXIV. 
Sequester’d they in love’s unworldly dream, 
In haunts of beauty lose the lapsing hours; 
The lake’s unrippled glass, the shining stream 
Allure their footsteps through the blooming flowers. 
They hear the songs of birds within their bowers; 
High rocks afar they see, and vales between. 
Then glance the clear drops of the slanting showers; 
The illumined tops of ancient woods are seen, 
With weeping sunshine fused, and golden rainbows green. 


XXxv. 
Together stood they on the tall hills,—there 
They saw the great sea lying in the west, 
Like to a floor of fine-compacted air; 
The white ships o’er the element at rest, 
Though moving, seem’d of motion unpossess’d. 
Long homeward looking dimm’d was Torthil’s eye, 
Away he turn’d, Roscrana’s hand he press’d, 
He drew his Eastern princess from on high, 
Nor check’d his silent haste until he heard her sigh. 


XXVI. 
The stock-dove’s voice, sweet intermittent bird, 
That aye the shadow of the hawk’s wing fears, 
Along the twilight valleys now is heard, 
Whose murmur love to lovers still endears. 
The Moon, mild empress of the night, appears, 
Beauty and Peace lead on the silver queen; 
The forests, brightening silently, she clears, 
She walks the mountains, o’er the polish’d sheen 

Of dimpling rivers far her sliding feet are seen. 


XXVII. 

To the young captive his Roscrana’s eyes, 

Of marvellous beauty, harmonize the whole, 

Subduing still, as still to him they rise, 

The fainter longings of his home-sick soul. 

How swift away the hour of evening stole! 

Would morn were come their meeting to renew! 

By bordering river, and by tufted knoll, 

Homeward he led her through the drops of dew, 
Till shone through glimmering trees her mother’s walls in view, 
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XXVIII. 

In the sweet sunlight of the summer-tide, 

Those lovers wander by a central lake 

Embosom’d high ; two cardinal rivers glide 

Or to or from it, not a slope to break 

The slippery level of each molten snake : 

They, each along his mountainous ravine, 

With hanging banks a lengthen’d vista make ; 

Suffused with purple haze, their wood-tops green 
Bow’'d to the wat’ry lapse, therein are softly seen. 


XXIX. 
Round silvan cove and unillumined nook, 
Missing the shadow of the drinking deer, 
Its rim of darken’d glass the curved lake took ; 
Where lies its nearer crystal swept and clear, 
Thereon the sapphire and the gold appear 
Of day’s last look, the loveliest as the last. 
There glossy fowls swim in the glory; here 
The deepening shadows of the mountains vast, 
That stand up by the sun, through the blent wave are cast. 


XXX. 
With saddening gaze upon the lord of day, 
“‘ So sinks,” said Torthil, “ the immortal flame! 
I too go down: Back takes he on his way 
His retrospect; if I should do the same, 
Pride overthrown, youth crush’d, the baffled aim, 
Defeat, and exile from my native shore, 
Are my memorials; felt by me, for shame 
Was never in my father’s house; yet sore 


Though be my pangs for these, my country plagues me more, 


XXXI. 
“ For me her youth into the battle’s waste 
She poured, she perished at my sole command ; 
Was this not much? Am] not all disgraced? 
The exulting rivers of my native land, 
These are not they—a captive here I stand. 
Why fell Inot? Yea farther hear my shame; 
Lady, I chose to stoop beneath their band 
That binds me by the honour of my name, 
Since slain not here in Rome, my freedom ne’er to claim, 


XXXII. 
“ Ne’er to attempt return. O! I might say, 
My very wish that shame to uncreate 
Forbade my death, throughout the slavish day 
Of circumstances bade me tamely wait 
Some better morn of fortune or of fate. 
What then? Unbounded blame is still my due 
For you betrothed to my forlorn estate; 
Tis time to question thus myself for you :— 
What hope contrive, sweet maid, what plan shall I pursue ? 


XXXIII. 
“ This I might do—Oh! I no more can live 
For thee to see me in my slavery !— 
Yes I will do it—I will go—will give 
My life again from vows to be set free ; 
They gall me so! His slave I will not be, 
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Ti go, I'll brave him on his Roman throne. 
Ha! first I'll promise to mine enemy 
Long years of service in his battles done ; 
For thee with power fulfilled, he’ll let me then be gone. 


XXXIV. 
“ Then home with me to Morven shalt thou go, 
Shalt be a daughter to my mother there. 
There forth I'll lead thee by the hand, and show 
The green translucent brine, when mermaids rare 
Sing on the rocks and comb their slippery hair; 
The bliss of morn, clear wells, and forests green; 
The pure suffusion of the evening air, 
When dipped in delicate lights far hills are seen. 
To thee high bards shall chant each dawn, each solemn e’en. 


XXXV. 
“ Ha! idle visions these! Why am I here? 
Sweet Lady, come with me unto our cave ; 
Then home I'll guide thee. Ere next noon appear, 
Aurelian hears me: wise, and just, and brave, 
He’ll grant the death or freedom that I crave. 
O! not in vain last night in dreams did come 
To me my mother, pale, as from the grave; 
Yet smiled the vested image from her home 

O’er the wan waters far, over the travelled foam.” 


XXXVI. 
Within tlre cave they wait the evening star. 
But came Zenobia, beautifully keen ; 
Behind her thronging entered men of war ; 
A Jewish dwarf, mishapen, ugly, lean, 
Who long her servant in the East had been, 
Led on the party: he, of Christ the foe, 
Had learned Roscrana’s faith, had brought his queen 
Her doubtful haunt, her friends proscribed to know. 
O’erpowered now must they all before Aurelian go. 


XXXVII. 
Yea, worse than vain was Torthil’s manly haste 
His name to teil, his passion to declare ; 
Vain priestly Hippo’s act, before them placed, 
To wed Roscrana to her lover there. 
Joy then be with them, a divided pair! 
With watchful calmness, anger’s direst look, 
A mighty oath the imperial mother sware,— 
Fetters, eternal thrall shall Torthil brook ; 
Roscrana banished be to Britain’s farthest nook :— 


XXXVIII. 

“ Yea, that she there may meet his mother’s scorn ; 

Or worse, her pity,” was the stern decree, 

** Unless, in chains before the Emperor borne, 

She spurn her love, abjure her heresy. 

Else, sealed this doom shall by Aurelian be. 

But now, old tenants of this rock, for you,— 

Forth go in freedom to make these less free, 

To enhance the bonds that bind these guiltier two 
To our strict hand, prepared its vengeance to pursue.” 
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Canro II. 


I. 
Roscrana, faithful found, in Morven kiss’d 
Her Torthil’s mother, at her tale amazed ; 
Then lowly bow’d the virgin to be bless’d:— 
“ My far-come daughter !” Cathla said, and raised, 
And still with wonder on the lady gazed, 
“ If thou indeed art Torthil’s chosen bride, 
Yea, well that forehead’s beauty undebased 
Beseems the scion of a prince’s side : 
Worthy art thou to be my Torthil’s spouse of pride. 


Il. 
“ Thou from the dowried kingdoms of the East, 
To lands of poor but of heroic men 
Art come, yet court nor Oriental feast 
Will make thy sweet soul scorn our humblest den. 
But when great wars befall, my daughter then 
Shall bless the safety that wild Morven yields; 
Then shall her sons, from mountain and from glen, 
Hang round about thee with their sounding shields : 
They for young Torthil’s bride would fight a hundred fields.” 


Ill. 
Sweetly onpeates was Roscrana’s tale, 
As she by Cathla in her chamber sate, 
Of Torthil’s exile, of his wounded ail, 
And how they loved, and their divided fate. 
Zenobia’s harshness, lightly delicate 
She touch’d; her hopes she hasten’d to unfold 
Of Torthil’s rescue from his shackled state ; 
Her wanderings then in Britain’s isle she told, 
Her second mother thus by the dear hand to hold. 


Iv. 

Forth came the day-spring: forth with Cathla walk’d 

In sleepless love Roscrana from her door. 

Before the gate a grizzly giant stalk’d, 

A rough dog gambol’d on the grassy floor. 

Near stepp’d the former, this his play gave o’er :— 

“ Behold thy keepers,” Cathla said, and smiled. 

‘** Here Rumal, Torthil’s hound against the boar ; 

There silent Erc, who knows each mountain wild : 
Where’er inclined to roam, they’ll guard my Syrian child. 


v. 
“ One daughter Erc, young Oina-Morul, had, 
The white-arm’d gladdener of his heart and eyes ; 
She cross’d a bridging tree, the torrent mad 
Devour’d her beauty, stumbling from surprise. 
My Torthil sees her, down the bank he flies, 


He follows shooting crema the giant wave, 
Green boiling gulf and dull black pool he tries; 
Ah! to his sight a filmy whiteness gave 

The virgin, only won to a more honour’d grave. 


vi. 
“ Wild was the sorrow of the savage Erc, 
Leapt in his eye the fiercest lights of pain, 
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Grief bore him to the deserts far and dark, 
To winds he how!’d, to the tempestuous main ; 
Nor night, nor sleep could quench his eye or brain; 
His path was by the eagle’s dizzy nest ; 
Danger his solace, scornful of the plain, 
On hills adust, or on the hoarded chest 
Of winter’s mountain snows he flung his naked breast. 


VII. 
‘* Back to that flood, each sucking whirl he tried, 
That took from him his child so young and fair. 
We saw him, as he buffeted the tide, 
Wrung with the assurance, had he but been there, 
No gulf had drawn her from a father’s care. 
Then like a lifeless thing did he allow 
The waves to drift him on the margin bare, 
Where lay his Oina-Morul’s marble brow; 

He kiss’d the silver sands—his spirit has her now! 


VIII. 
“ He loved my boy, he fought for him, he fell ; 
Heal’d by my care, his life from death was won 
To be my dragon and to guard me well: 
For you how gladly shall the same be done! 
Far to the peaks of mountains does he run, 
O’er lake below, o’er river, wood, and plain, 
He casts his eagle eye to ken my son; 
He hies to the wild margin of the main, 
To look for the white ships—for Torthil back again.” 


1X. 

On mountain-tops when morning lights appear, 
When silent dewdrops through the eve distil, 
Or by the rising moon, or Hesper clear, 
Or when the gusts of gloomier twilight fill 
Old creaking thorn upon the stony hill, 
Ere, brave and modest, was Roscrana’s guide, 
The shaggy Ruma] was beside him still, 
With them the virgin every fear defied, 

As over Morven’s land she loved to wander wide. 


xX. 

The great north winds that on the pinewoods blow, 
And heave the Ocean’s elemental fioor, 
Toss her dark locks that through them boldly go, 
Sublime her spirit with their stormy roar. 
Heroic land! she loved thee more and more, 
Fair, but still roughening to her young surprise ; 
On heaths she met, and on the awful shore, 
Majestic men who looked unto the skies, 

For never slavery bowed their unpolluted eyes. 


xI. 
And Cathla told her of her fathers’ land, 

The deeds of Fingal, his illustrious race, 

The songs of Ossian, the bards’ priestly band, 

The ghosts of heroes, and their dwelling: place : 
They oft, when laid within the desert’s space 

Their sons have slept beneath the moon’s wan beams 
By the grey stone benumbed, before them trace, 
With them descending to converse in dreams, 

Prefiguring gestures stern, soft monitory gleams. 
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xl. 

But sad are they that want the funeral-song ; 

Their spirits mount not to the airy hall 

Of eddying winds, for ever rolled along 

By weedy lakes within their misty pall. 

OF signs she told, of showers of blood that fall 

To gifted eyes, the Druid’s shuddering grove, 

The twangs of death that in the harp-strings call, 

The attendant Genii on the maids they love; 
And of the Culdees told in many a rocky cove. 


XIII. 
Then much she loved to hear Roscrana tell 
The climes, the wonders of the early East. 
But who are they that in those caverns dwell ? 
Each hoary Culdee is a Christian priest: 
Roscrana knew them; nor the princess ceased 
Till, more than eloquent, till, greatly bold, 
The faith of Christ, her love of it increased 
From this her exile—nay, her home—she told, 
Till Cathla joyed to hear her the high scheme unfold. 


xIv. 
“ Awake, my Christian child !’”—this holy name 
Now Cathla gave her, as for Torthil’s sake 
She ever sleepless, when the morning came 
Longed for Roscrana—* My true daughter, wake ! 
Forth let us go and walk by bower and brake. 
Alas! in tears those eyes of beauty swim; 
Thee far from me thy nightly visions take, 
Far to thy royal mother, far.to him 
Thy kingly sire, who sleeps in Tadmor’s aisles so dim. 


xv. 

“ Or when thy spirit, winged with ghostly dreams, 
Flies through the pale dominions of the night, 
Thou meet’st thy Torthil by the midnight gleams ; 
Thou wak’st, and I alone am in thy sight. 
Oft wilt thou sigh when comes the morrow bright, 
Long wilt thou look unto the east by day, 
(There were the kingdoms of thy young delight, ) 
Weeping to feel thyself too far away, 

Doomed with thy father’s dust not even thy dust to lay. 


XVI. 

“ Fain would I bid thee weep not, bid thee cheer, 
With pastimes please thee, with my love make glad. 
Thou call’st me mother; for that name so dear, 
Much would I do to let theé ne’er be sad! 
For ought I not ? For I in thee have had 
O! more than many sons and daughters: I 
From thee have learned the Almighty One who bade 
Be formed the lucid pillars of the sky, 

Him who has us redeemed, Him who must sanctify. 


XVII. 
‘‘ Beautiful Alien! daughter unto me! 
Shall I not know thee in the end of days? 
Christ send our Torthil home to us, that he 
May learn the truth, may learn the Eternal ways! 
Then, if redeemed, shall we not be thy praise, 
Immortal Creature! who hast given us up 
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To dwell with God, his glory to upraise ? 
Perish the Druid’s fable! the true cup 
Of life alone is theirs who with the Lamb shall sup.” 


XVIII. 
And aye with Cathla forth that daughter went, 
Grief-silent Erc and Rumal still behind, 

Their steps they to the blameless people bent, 
Dwelling upon the mountains unconfined, 
With peace the broken spirit to upbind, 
Want from the poor and sickness to repel. 
So meek their Torthil’s wife, so sweetly kind, 
Grey fathers bade their daughters thus excel, 
The mothers called her good, the virgins loved her well. 


XIX. 
Too much by Swarno loved, impure of heart, 
Her Torthil’s foe, he tempted her with sighs; 
But true her honour, vain the chieftain’s art. 
He with his friend in every enterprise, 
The red Gurthullin, did a plot devise :— 
Near grows a struggle with the Roman foe, 
(Succumb shall Morven, or shall greater rise, ) 
The battle o’er, abroad while stragglers go, 
They’ll watch, they’ll bear her off, and none their guilt shall know. 


xXx. 
Nor, chastely modest, boldly innocent, 
She once has hinted Swarno’s love impure ; 
Hence ne’er her friends shall guess the way she went :—, 
“ But ha! old dragon Erc must we secure; 
Chained must he be, our scheme were else unsure : 
Thus be it done,—upon the battle-eve 
Him to our nearest castle shall we lure, 
With Rumal; this we’ll slay, the former leave 
In fetters, too to die if we our prey receive.” 


CanTo III. 


% 
** Att night the songs of bards went through our vale ; 
Aye as they ceased, as ceased the horns to blow, 

Faint through the stillness, louder on the gale 
Was heard the trampling of the distant foe. 
To yonder peak, my Syrian Child, we’ll go, 
Thence see the fight; so near, ’tis worse to bear 
Our own conjectures, than defeat to know. 
But where is Erc? for me bereft, he sware 
To shun the field, but thou art come, and he is there.” 


ll. 
Thus Cathla spake, Roscrana by her side. 
But now they heard—the air was all so still— 
Trumpet and horn beyond the mountains wide. 
The shouts of conflict, as they climb the hill, 
With din their ears, their breasts with trembling fill. 
Yon valley now! the glory of yon war! 
The day of hope! the hour of endless ill ! 
Be still, ye hearts of women dear that are, 
Behold your country’s might piled round the east afar! 





hae 













Faget ae 





Down came her 


From ridge to on ‘aren east. 
Pushed north and reorth that opening glen, 
Those eastern hills their half-moon range increased. 


egy tiers of battle never ceased 

0 with their 

ToS 
The lowest ranks still from the slopes, 

Still swallowed by the vale with al} their mighty hopes. 
















~ There was war: "already there 
Her horse and chariots o’er the plain were blent 
ae Roman horse in — "esp dering glare 
thickened ruin, jos = te ping, pent, 
O’erstified, per eee of havoc rent, 
With gestures a caliacdsdnaupudavethe strange. 
_— the west the Roman foot were bent 
to tip of that high crescent range, 
oan ~—aty eir flanks, to watch the embosomed battle’s change. 









ve 
Here many darts the Caledonians throw ; 
And aye, as aye into their chariots 
Bold Roman forms, they seize, they heave the foe 
Over the wheels ; their onward cars they keep, 
They drive them pounding o’er each swelling heap. 
Joy for their valour! how with fervour prayed, 


‘That such 
The preteful’ Cothin Sad the Syrian mn Maid? 
But see! but see! Oh Godl-_they wemble now afraid. 















ve. 
The numerous of her superior foes 
O’erbears the mounted + 5 ahem tana 
Eastward away her fainting battle goes ; 
Their closer forms the o’ermastered horse unslack ; 
They flee, the skirting mountains wide they track ; 
The abandoned chariots with unmanaged steeds 
Roll mad about, and tear the harrowed rack 
Of infantry that to the sheer scythe bleeds, 
Wrapping the cloyed wheels round with torn limbs as with weeds. 





















Ere down, obstructed by aes thick retreat, 
Can Morven’s descend upon the foe, 
Rome's columned infantry has met, has beat 

Her storied ranks; cleft, shouldered, wide they go. 
Yon leftiest seemed loosened to and fro,— 
Has terror climbed already ? through the trees 
Away they gleam, they melt like — snow, 
They feel their far- pervading enem 


Upwards the slackening fight E cebes by quiet degrees. 


— ” shaking om Roscrama’s breast, 
la anenaatl in bret md oti 
Feaseareeaeat me how dearly biessed 

_ Have been the valley and the stream where |” — 
But hark | she start-—wild fears a nronient fly— 
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Yon staggering mountain of dishonoured flight 
Sends forth a trumpet from its summit high ; 

A thousand herns from off ite wondering 
Pour back the soul of hope—of war—of might. 


rx. 
Behold! beheld, upon its top 
A stately warrior cmslened like a god! 
A band behind fills up the new-grown hope. 
gn —— he showed oe 
e onwar commanding 
Of his high-lifted, forth-directing spear. 
_— o’er ee et eee nee 
ntant more daring from ; 
Till for behind that form was swelled the thronging rear. 


x. 
There grimly, silently they steod below 
The cloud that darkened o’er the mountain’s crest. 
From out the north a wind began to blow, 
It smote the gloom, it broke its inner breast 
To boiling racks of white that, ne’er at rest, 
Relieved its sabler texture flew. 
Shook te the high trees wind- 
Ree! old bards, white- vested, to view 


S awfully, their harps dewn from the boughs they drew. 


xI. 
For they their harps had hung upon the trees, 
With shame despairing o’er their country’s flight ; 
= a with streaming stoles a — they seize 
he glorious fruitage, ing it — $ 
They stand prepared. Down le to the fight, 
That omar led the men of Caletion. 
pak gommery wets bey me we 
Loud waxed the hern, but high e’er all was known 
The chant of great-souled bards that poured the battle on. 


xm. 
©! their white heads! their harps inviolate! 
The wands of lightning o’er the deathless throng 
Ran, as on either side they ae sedate, 

As through this gateway of immortal seng . 

The might renewed of Morven rushed 

To war, to vengeance—O! to victory; 

For see! for see, its columned forehead strong 
Has smote the army of the enemy 


Down to its very heart a stunning stroke——they ftee! 


xuT. 
Astonied, backwards whelmed upon the 
They go; still farther, as behind, sustained 
By numbers gathering from their rout amain, 
The great descent of en is maintained. 
Back-rattling chariots have the flight diedained ; 
They rol? oe the — — 
That onward struggles throug regained. 
But o’er them falls the thundereloud, like night, 
Down on the battle falls, and hides it from the sight. 


With besoms hushed, an if a chock wore sigh : 
Of earthquake, trembling, pale as from the tomb, 




































With eyes intense to pierce the hidden doom. 
O! joy! their panting basoms now have room, 
Oe ee eee 

A y flaw has rent the shrouded gloom ; 
O’er their far trench they see the foe in heaps 
Driven ; on the fosse behind a chasing warrior leaps. 


xv. 

From out the cload a slip of sunshine down 

With glory streams on his illumined head ; 

*Tis he! the same! that heir of great renown ! 

That Chief unknown! his country who has led 
shame to glory—thus at least far sped. 

Aloft he stands, he waves his sun-smote spear, 

Its brazen light on Morven’s heads is shed, 

Around they they crowd ; one mighty cheer, 

Down in the camp they plunge. Again falls darkness drear. 








XVI. 
But round those women winds began to wail, 
| The wild heath whistled fearfully and shrill, 
Fell spotty rains, the burden of the hail 
; Was heard sonorous round from hill to hill :— 
. “ Hope shall we, mother, yet,” Roscrana, still 
Her white hands clapping h the dim blasts, cried ; 
“ Yea peace, yea joy, let these thy bosom fill, 
As home I guide thee o’er the mountains wide. 
Lean on me very much, lean on thy daughter's side. 






xvi. 
* Nay, I will lead thee to the Culdee’s rock, 
Not distant by the margin of the wave, 

—— to abi vd till overblown om 

y moon, or rom his cave, 

Our noble rounded shall we help to save. 

Would Ere were here thee in his arms to bear ! 

Not he it was that thus renewed the brave; 

Powerful though Ere, that Captain’s godlike air 
None but a prince could show : be sure a prince was there.” 


XVI. 
They reached the cell: o’erwearied with her day, 
Within an inner cavern Cathla slept. 
Before the embers, as reclined he lay, 
The bliss of slumber o’er the Culdee crept. 
Alone her v ene fe pps kept ; 
. That cham still in her recurring thought, 
She generous tears of admiration wept. 
But now the storm was lulled, or heard remote ; 
She rose, on tiptoe forth the moonlight air she sought. 


xix. 
Neighed oft the steed, the chariot wheels were heard, 
The distant horn blew swelling through the night. 
She th t of him, that chief, for him she feared ; 
O! lives he still, the gleaner of the fight ? 
) Her thoughts have drawn her to that field aright, 
Along the damp wood’s intervening glade ; 
| To go withCalsla’ beck oho steps afraid,” 

To go wi ; back she steps 
* Rustle the dropping leaves—rough men have seized the maid. 
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Xx. 

Greater her terror since unseen the ill, 
For now of clouds a heavy continent . 
Came o’er the moon, the wood’s abysses still 

The floating darkness smeothed up and blent. 

Vainly she shrieked, as farther still she went, 

Borne through the listless forests far away. 

Ha! still she struggles, shrieks, her ear intent 

A din, like ban-dogs opening on their prey, 
Has caught; deep in the woods she sees a gleaming ray. 











XXI. 
Near come the yell, the light; the stems that skirt 
The glade, the glade’s wet grass is ruddied o'er; 
Forth bursts, with crowds of umbered figures girt, 
A stately savage on the woody floor: 

"Tis Erc! his pinioned arms he bore, 

Unheld to keep them from that galling throng; 

—. his wild hair 3 nn Meaning ese —_ sore 
jith hanging dogs, deep ed by him along; 

Tesch hensing coll behind strike at the giant an 











XXII. 
Still on the encumbered warrior draws his trail 
Of death and danger to the princess near ; 
Her arms to him, to him her face so pale 
Imploring stretched, mighty for one so dear 
He turns, he sweeps obstruction from his rear ; 
Bounding he comes ; around the ruffian’s throat, 
Who chiefly holds her, wraps her chains severe ; 
Jerks out his wrists far-widening, upwards shot ; 
High hangs the wretch whose hands have now their prey forgot. 












XXIII. 

With starting eyeballs, and self-bitten tongue, 

The old hero dropped him from his raised disgrace. 

He snatched the maid ; as to his neck she clung, 

A smile heroic lit his fire-searred face. 

With her he waded rae the thickening chase, 

Still vain the augmented battle round him clings, 

He sets her down, he waves her from the place : 

No, she’ll not leave him thus! From her he flings 
The circling foe, around so lion-like he springs. 












XXIV. 
Before her now o’erwhelmed he’s on his knee, 
Yet fighting still ; a near horn blew a blast, 
Forth leapt a haughty figure, followed he 
By swift retainers, round his glance he cast, 
7 saw Roscrana and he se mer fast. od, 
psprung, with power indignantly renew 
Old hs groan from out his large heart passed 
To see the maid by Swarno’s grasp subdued ; 
Staggering he reached the chief who bore her through the wood ; 










XXxv, 
Reeling he caught him by the raven lecks, 
Back wrenched his bowed head, as himself down fell :— 
“ Slaves!” cried the entangled prince, “ one savage mocks 
Your gyves? your daggers? ha! "tis mighty well! 
No manacles could keep him in his cell 
O! no, why should they, subtle he as wind ? 
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Slay—make him die then-——hurl him down to hell. 
Shear through those in my hair entwined.” 
As onward speed his a trumpet blows behind. 


XxvI. 
They turn astonished, and they pause to see 
That coming party whether friends or foes. 
Them has Roscrana seen—’tis he! ’tis he! 
The chosen hero of that day she knows : 
A valiant band around their leader close : 
Salvation’s near :—“ Save! save me, helper true! 
Young Torthil’s wife am 1; this Swarno knows, 
Yet herehe”——— “But will I not succour you, 
My own good Syrian wife?” And forth her Torthil flew. 


Xxvit. 
op Bai waren ey oe em - 
His black curls; upspripging with a bound, 
He sets the aed behind him ; high his scorn, 
Dark was his hate, his enemy thus found. 
Steel they to steel now face each other round ; 
At Swarno’s back his vassals crowd anew, 
Anew the fearful virgin they surround. 
But stern the d of those warriors two, 
As aye on them the their smoky flarings threw. 


, XXVIII. 

Behind, their pausing bands respective kept, 

Their single deeds not daring to alloy. J 

Dread to the murmurs of Roscrana swept 

The sword of Torthil, greedy to destroy ; 

With wounds and wounds it gluts its savage joy. 

Dark Swarno staggers, yet opposing well ; 

Bold Torthil whelms him with his swift annoy ; 

That stroke shall hew him down—ha! stumbling fell 
The youth, above him rose fierce Swarno’s sword and yell. 


XXIX. 
Down—ne’er he smote; behind him Ere has crept, 
Has pulled him backwards from his lifted blow 
Writhing to earth ; the giant on him leapt, 

His grappling fingers choked the howling foe ; 


Recovered Terthil guards old Ere below ; 
Dread dins the mingled conflict of the rest ; 
a —— slain, ne mee tome on go. 
ith danger past, t joy oppressed, 
Roscrana, left unhurt, faioha ou: be husband’s breast. 


XXX. 
With oaken boughs fresh dripping from the rain 
Her brow he s les, and she seon revives :— 
“ Joy! joy!” she said, “ my hero is not slain! 
But Ere? Old Ere, the saviour of our lives?” 
Near borne he comes : if dying, he derives, 
So loved of all, high consolation dear ; 
Each gallant youth to share the burden strives 
Of him who trained them to the bow and spear, 
They soothe his many wounds, the brave old man they cheer. 


. XxXxI. 
“ Heroic creature! te the cave away,” 
Roscrana murmured “ of the Culdee Joba ; 
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There rests my Torthil’s mother, since to-day 
She saw the t acts of her son unknown: 
Sweetly she sleeps upon the rushes strewn ; 
But sweeter far shal! her awaking be. 
My Torthil come !—O! bear him softly on, 
The hermit’s rocky fastness soon we'll see : 
There with good herbs, old Erc, shalt thou be healed by me. 


XXXII. 
“ With cold delicious oils thy fire-scathed head 
Shall I anoint, and come to thee each day ; 
Fresh rushes green for thee my hand shall 
He hears me not, he heeds not what I say: 
Ha! then, young warriors down the hero lay, 
That I may know if, still his wounds undressed, 
*Tis safe to move him farther on his way.” 
*Twas done: for him she tore her silken vest, 
With tenderness she stanched, she bound his bleeding breast. 


XXXII. 
Nor in her thankful joy did she refrain, 
But stooping down the old Barbarian kissed ; 
His heart’s best fire, unquenched by fear or pain, 
Sprung. to his eye, now dimmed with mist ; 

ith clapping hands her love he mutely blessed :-— 

“ Now swiftly, gently on with him,” she said, 
“ Deep though his hurt, though greatly needing rest, 
His frame's yet full of life; and watchful aid 

Shall heal him soon in John’s stil] sanctuary laid.” 


XXXIV. 
“ Come then, my Syrian, to our mother fast,” 
Her Torthil said, “ and fear for me no more; 
Here am I with you all your own at last, 
My limbs unfettered, and my exile o’er: 
Nor I dishonoured left the Italian shore ; 
Aurelian slain, my friend just Tacitus 
Imperial sate, undid my bondage sore, 
Ennobling freedom has he given to us. 

I came ; our battle fled, and I restored it thus. 


XXxv. 
“ Nor deem thy lofty lessons have been vain : 
Bless’d be my dungeon’s leisure to retrace 
Thy words of life again and yet again, 
For ever blent with the remember’d 
That breathed the while from thy celestial face. 
Thy faith exalted thus F’ve loved and tried.” 
But now they reached the Culdee’s dwelling-place. 
A mother’s heart, a son’s was satisfied. 
Then turned their mingled love to Torthil’s Christian Bride. 
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THE EARLY CALLED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 


Caar. II. 


** Youth, and the opening Rose, 


too lovely for decay, 


And smile at thee. "But thou art not of those 
Who waitthe ripened bloom to seize thy prey.” 


“ Our house and the adjoining one 
—in fact, a continuation of ours, and 
standing in the same enclosure—had 
been so constructed by the gentle- 
man whose property they were, for 
the accommodation of his own fa- 
mily and that of a married daugh- 
ter. A slight partition of trellis- 
work, covered with ivy and ever- 
blowing roses, divided the grass- 
slope in front of the houses; but a 
door of communication, opening 
from the end of our verandah into 
the next, had been made no doubt 
to facilitate the intercourse of the 
kindred households. 

“ Some straggling tendrils of ivy 
had already crept over the bolts and 
lock of the closed door, as if to in- 
terpose more effectually between 
the neighbours, now strangers to 
each other; for the sound of steps 
and voices on the other side of the 
temporary barrier soon made us 
aware that we had neighbours, and 
the discovery (so made) was not 
particularly agreeable ; but we were 
not loud talkers, nor likely to take 
much heed of that which concerned 
us not, so made a merit of necessity, 
aud thought light of the annoyance. 

“I was more disturbed, however, 
at hearing from my maid, while she 
assisted me in undressing, that one 
of our near neighbours was a youn 
lady dying of consumption, attend- 
ed by a most distressing cough, that 
symptom so mercifully lightened in 
my dear Herbert's case. But we 
could not fail to hear this poor thing 
from our verandah; and even in the 
house the partition wall might not 
be substantial enough to exclude 
sound. ‘ And it will be a perpetual 
knell,’ was my sad soliloquy,— full 
of my Herbert’s doom. But it will 
strike on my heart only—to him 
death comes not clothed in terrors.’ 

“ My apprehensions were verified 
in the course of the next morning— 

a warm and lovely one, which ena- 

bled Herbert to stroll down often to 
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the sands, and have his chair placed 
in the verandah. Our neighbours 
were apparently enjoying the bright 
balmy day in the same manner with 
ourselves, for we heard voices on 
their side the partition, and soon, too 
soon, the sound of that peculiar 
cough attracted Herbert's notice. 
He looked at me with a face of sad 
meaning, and said,‘ My servant told 
me this morning that we had three 
ladies for our neighbours—a mother 
and her two daughters—and that of 
the latter, one was an invalid. Poor 
thing! that sound tells the nature of 
her malady. How favoured have I 
been hitherto, dear aunt! so little of 
that distressing symptom’ attached 
to my complaint, and my sweet sis- 
ter had to endure so much!’ 

“Except the frequent recurrence of 
that painful sound, we heard little 
more than low murmurs on the other 
side; and should scarce have heeded 
the quiet undertone, but that now 
and then a young clear voice was 
heard above it, breaking out, in the 
innocent glee of childhood, into 
a merry laugh, or snatches of song, 
or quick exclamation. 

“ * That sound cheers one’s heart, 
like the song of the sky-lark,’ was 
Herbert's observation, after one of 
those outbursts of exuberant glad- 
ness ; for he delighted in children, 
and, when in health, had ever been 
a favourite playfellow among them; 
but he started and changed colour 
when another voice—sweet, low, one 
of very peculiar intonation—was 
heard addressing some words to the 
younger speaker, close to the door 
of communication. 

“ «What aremarkable similarity,’ 
he said, as we turned to retrace our 
sauntering steps towards the farther 
end of our sheltered terrace ;—‘ I 
never heard but one voice like that, 
and it was poor Melcomb’s ;’ and, 
as was ever the case when any re- 
ference occured to his college friend, 
a shade gathered over his brow, and 
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he fell into a mood of sad abstrac- 


on. 

“* You have not heard from Mr 
Melcomb in answer to your last let- 
ter, have you, dear Herbert?’ I 
enquired, less from a motive of cu- 
rr than with a view of drawing 
him from his melancholy reverie. 

“No; and it surprises and pains 
me that I have not. This was about 
the time he purposed taking his de- 
parture from England, probably for 
ever; butsurely he would not, could 
not leave it without a farewell-tine 
to me, grievously as I fear he is dis- 
appointed in me.’ 

“ «How distressing to Mr Mel- 
comb’s family and connexions, I 
ventured to remark, ‘ must have 
been the change of his religious 
views, and of his plans and prospects 
in consequence of that change.’ 

“<¢Yes. I believe his mother, his 
only surviving parent, was much 
disturbed by his determination ; and 
his uncle, from whom he had large 
expectations, besides the church 
preferment intended for him, has, I 
fear, gone the length of renouncing 
him. “ All have cast me off,” I have 
heard him say, yielding for a mo- 
ment to natural weakness, “ all but 
my sweet sister, my poor Agnes; 
and she is scarcely a creature of this 
earth, and will not long sojourn 
here.” You will laugh, my dear aunt, 
but I could fancy that voice was the 
voice of Melcomb’s sister, if, unfor- 
tunately for the construction of the 
romance I might build upon that 
conjecture, we had not heard that 
our neighbours are named Harlowe. 
No conjuring Harlowe into Mel- 
comb; so my ingenious structure 
that might be, has not an inch of 
ground to stand on, and in sober 
sadness I do not wish it otherwise. 
I could not desire to identify Mel- 
comb’s beloved sister with that poor 
girl, whose hollow cough is a sound 
of such il] omen.’ 

** Secretly I blessed God that the 
dire portent had but slightly mani- 
fested itself in the case of the dear 
- nw and, with a trembling 

ankfulness I dared not call hope, 
I thanked Him for the degree of re- 
oe evident A rien gene- 

appearance since our departure 
from Merivale. , 


“He passed t part of that day 
in the openair, Shing frequent saun- 
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tering excursions down the easy 
slope which led from our house to 
the margin of the  araeng, sands, 
and watching with interest and en- 
joyment the many glancing sails of 
small skiffs and fishing boats, and 
the slow and regular flux and reflux 
of the long and gently heaving waves; 
stooping now to pick up a shell 
or pebble, brilliant with its still wet 
varnish from the retiring tide, or a 
sea-weed of peculiarly vivid hue or 
elegant form. Our youngest neigh« 
bour, a little ‘ay seemingly about 
eight years old, had also found her 
way down to those sunny sands, so 
tempting and delightful to contem- 
plative as well as infant minds, with 
their rich and ever-shifting store of 
marine treasures. And very soon I 
observed the collectors gradually 
drawing together, and in short time 
that a friendly intercouse was fairly 
established between them. It was 
not without inquietude that I looked 
at this commencement of acquaint- 
ance (as it was likely to prove) be- 
tween our two families, for I shrank 
from the idea of bringing together 
the young persons so sadly and si- 
mnilarty circumstanced. But these 
thoughts were of course confined to 
my own bosom, and when my dear 
invalid came back to me with his 
smiling report of the familiar footing 
on which he already stood with the 
‘ pretty little mermaid,’ as he called 
his new acquaintance, I forgot every 
thing but gladness at his apparent 
pleasure. 

“ ¢* But only think, my dear aunt, 
he continued, ‘ when my little friend 
left me just now with the basket-I 
had helped to fill with weeds and 
shells, she told me they were all for 
sister Agnes, who was not yet well 
enough to come down and collect fer 
herself—only for this name of Har- 
lowe!’ 

“* While he was yet speaking, the 
door opened, and Johnson entered 
with a letter addressed to Herbert, 
sent in with Mrs Harlowe’s compli- 
ments, and a civil note from that 
lady to myself, announcing her in- 
tention of calling on me the day fol- 
lowing, should the state of Mr Ross’s 


health be such as not to preclude 
me from receiving visitors. The let- 
ter addressed to my nephew, she 
had just received, enclosed in one 
from her son-in-law, Mr Melcomb. 








“ While I was reading Mrs Har- 
lowe’s note, and penning my reply, 
pes Herbert had broken the seal 

‘hls friend’s letter with a trembling 
hand, and was perusing its contents 
with a degree of agitation too evi- 
dent in varying colour of bis 
cheek. As he read on, stil] fixed to 
the spot where he had received and 
torn open that deeply interesting 
letter, tears be to trickle slowly 
from beneath his long eyelashes ; 
and, as if conscious of his visible 
emotion, he threw himself back on 
a sofa at the darker end of the 
room, shading his face with one hand, 
while the other, shaking as if in an 
— fit, held the open letter, on 
’ h his pope was still a 

respected his feelings too much to 
break in on them by ater ne or re- 
mark, and having sealed and sent 
away my note, I quietly withdrew to 
a seat just without the window, from 
whence, however, I could keep him 
atill in sight, should the consequences 
of his nervous excitement call for 
active assistance. But after a time, 
having read and reread, and mused 
over that too interesting communi- 
. cation, he let it fall, still open in the 
hand that held it, on his knee, and 
leaning back his head on the sofa 
cushions, I saw that his dear face 
had resumed its expression of serene 
ne ee ll though the bright flush 
of agitation was succeeded by unu- 
sual paleness, with which his closed 
eyelids and marble brow, and seem- 
ingly uabreathing stillness, combined 
into a semblance so startling, that, 
after a moment’s hesitation, I could 
no longer forbear gent y drawing 
near, to assure myself that the beau- 
tiful clay still retained its spiritual 
inhabitant. Slight as was the sound 
of my approach, it roused him from 
that awful trance, and lifting up his 
head, he looked at me with asad faint 
smile, and said, holding towards me 
the still unfolded letter, ‘ Take this, 
my dear aunt! my ever kindest, most 
jadulgent friend! I have no reserves 
from you; and when you have read 
what my Meleomb writes, you 
will love him almost as I do, and per- 
fectly comprehend the influence such 
a mind as his could not fail to ac- 
quire overmine. But defer reading 
it till you are alone, I shall best 
Tecover myself in the stillness of my 
chamber; and, by the help of afew 
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minutes’ stroll on the sands before 
dinner, shall be quite myself again by 
that time.’ ? 

“So saying, he withdrew to his 
own room, and left me to the uninter- 
rupted perusal of a letter, which, be. 
fore it was half finished, had bathed 
my face with tears, and wellnigh 
fulfilled my nephew’s prediction. [| 
felt, and acknowledged to myself, 
that between two persons, whose 
characters assimilated so remarkably 
in many essential points as those of 
Melcomb and Herbert, it would have 
been extraordinary and unnatural, if 
acquaintance had not quickly ripened 
into intimacy, and intimacy into 
strong attachment. 

‘**In each, the same ardent, enthusi- 
astic temperament—the same deeply 
religious feeling—the same purity 
and singleness of heart—the same 
quick and fine perception of the good 
and beautiful. 

“It would have been wonderful 
indeed if minds so constituted, and 
hearts so well in unison, had not been 
drawn together by the mysterious 
bands of sympathy, even from the 
first hour of meeting—and the few 
years by which Melcomb was senior 
to his friend would naturally secure 
to the former that influence and as- 
cendency which Herbert, in the ex- 
treme diffidence of his nature, as- 
cribed to moral and intellectual su- 
periority. ‘ Yes, 1 must have loved 
this young enthusiast,’ was my si- 
lent acknowledgment while reading 
his affecting letter; and my heart 
smote me for having at one time im- 
puted to him a portion of that phari- 
saical pride and pretension which 
characterise too many of those who 
ostentatiously assume to themselves 
the designation of ‘serious Chris- 
tians.’ Here was no assumption of 
any sort, no pretension to superior 
sanctity, or to that depth of self- 
abasement under which pride so 
often humbles itself that it may be 
exalted and receive praise of men. 
Melcomb’s farewell to his friend 
was in the highest degree touching 
and solemn, written in the belief 
that (humanly speaking ) they should 
meet no more in this world, for 
Herbert's letter from Merivale had 
apprised Melcomb of his more than 
precarious state. After dwelling 
on the affecting subject with all the 
tenderness of truest friendship, and 
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all. the -hopefulness of Christian 
faith, Melcomb adverted with great 
reggae Song the similar circumstances 
in which (he told Herbert) he had 
latel 
the 


from his sweet sister, 

ter of his father by a second 

wife, married since his death to a 
tleman of the name of Harlowe, 
and again widowed with another 
daughter by her last husband. ‘ It 
isa source of singular satisfaction to 
me, my dearest Herbert!’ wrote his 
friend, ‘ that the will of Providence 
should so have ordered your ways, 
and those of my beloved sister, as to 
bring you so near together in this 
last stage of your earthly pilgrimage, 
that I do hope you may yet be ac- 
quainted with each other, and begin 
in time that intercourse which may 
be renewed and perfected in eter- 
nity. It has been a lurking wish of 
mine—a pleasant day-dream—that 
the two I love best on earth might 
thus be brought together—with the 
memory of the absent one—weaving 
our friendship as it were—a triple 
chord in one—and I am persuaded 
this will come to pass. My sister and 
my friend will meet on earth, before 
they meet in heaven, and speak to- 
gether of the poor missionary, whose 
prayers for them will ascend mor- 
ning, and at noonday, and eventide 
— whether from the vast deserts 
of great waters, or of burning sands, 
or of the howling wilderness ; from 
among the habitations of Christian 
men, or of those not yet visited 
by “ the day spring from on high,” 
for whose sake he goes a voluntary 
exile from country, home, and kind- 
red. But, oh Herbert! I have yet 
to impart to you a wish, a strong 
desire, which has strengthened in 
my heart from day to day, since I 
have known that my only sister and 
my dearest friend might possibly be 
brought together under circumstan- 
ces so solemn, soaffecting. Herbert! 
will you, if life and power are so far 
extended to yourself; supply to my 
Agnes, in her hour of need, the mi- 
nistry of her absent brother, whose 
awful sense of a paramount duty call- 
ing him hence, might have failed to 
sustain his purpose had he been 
aware, before the decisive step was 
taken, of this beloved one’s approach- 
change? But had it been possible 
stifiably possible to have relin- 


quished—or even postponed my de- 
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parture, I should not have been per- 
mitted to take my faithful stand beside 
the couch of my dying sister. The 
mother of my Agnes (whose change 
of conduct towards me can never 
cancel the debt of gratitude I owe her 
for years of maternal care and kind- 
ness) has misjudged her husband’s 
son, and strongly deprecating his in- 
fluence over her daughter's mind, 
dreads it, more especially under her 
present circumstances; for alas! in 
mistaken fondness for her a 
child, she withholds from her, 
almost conceals from herself, the 
dangerous nature of her disease, and 
the nearness of that change which 
cannot be long tracted by the 
utmost efforts of human science. O, 
Herbert! I could fondly hope that 
you are appointed by Providence 
her fellow-traveller through the 
ark valley) to prepare my Agnes 
for the awful passage; to prepare— 
to calm—to strengthen—to encour- 
age—to comfort—not as the world 
comforts, speaking of peace when 
there is no peace—of hope when 
there is no hope—of life temporal to 
one on the verge of life eternal. 
“*You will find the good seed 
sown and cherished in that meek, 
loving heart: But the love of life 
(for she is young and happy) is yet 
strong within it, and deluded (as 
you are not) by the insidious nature 
of her malady, she sees not the 
beckoning hand, but dreams of dis- 
tant days, and even earthly reunion 
with her absent brother, while he 
well knows that in this world he 
shall see her face no more. j 
“¢QOh Herbert! let her not pass 
away thus unconscious of her real 
state. False and fallacious are the 
pleas of erring fondness—of self- 
sparing infirmity—that the youth and 
innocence of the unconscious victim 
are sufficient warrant for its safe pas+ 
sage into eternity— unwarned and 
thoughtless of impending doom: 
Woe be to those who lay this flatter- 
ing unction to their hearts, and take 
upon themselves—by acting on it~ 
the awful responsibility: Talk not 
to Agnes of her pure heart and ein- 
less life, but tell her, that though 
all are guilty before God, the Son 
of God died for all, and that in 
Him, and through Him, for all who 


come unto Him is sure salvation, 
And, Herbert! that ali are free to 
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come, is at the firm and fixed 
‘conviction in which has terminated 
all those distressi 
your friend’s mind was for a lon 
season agitated and perplexed, an 
for a time, indeed, during the period 
of our intimacy, swayed to an oppo- 
site conclusion. I thank God, my 
friend, that you were the first to 
struggle into light, from that maze of 
error in which I had nearly been the 
means of involving you, ether 
with myself—and, fa all confidence, 
I commit to you the charge, to which 
I am forbidden to devote myself. 
Be to my Agnes what her brother 
would have been; her awakener— 
her guide—her comforter—and oh! 
far more, my Herbert! her compa- 
nion through that last dark strait of 
time, which shall, by God’s grace, 
conduct you both to a haven of eter- 
nal blessedness.’ 

“There was much more in Mel- 
comb’s letter, addressed more par- 
ticularly to Herbert—many affecting 
and tender passages ; much of hope, 
and earnest exhortation, and of the 
ou of Christian friendship, 
looking beyond the grave for perfect 
consummation. But from the por- 
tion I have read to you, Mr Lind- 
say, you will readily believe that 
tears were streaming down my 
cheeks when I folded up the paper ; 
and when I replaced it in Herbert's 
hands at our next meeting, the look 
with which I met his enquising 
glance belied my heart, if it express- 
ed aught but the warmest sympathy 
in his feelings towards the writer of 
that most interesting letter. 

“ The next morning brought with it 
Mrs Harlowe’s expected visit. She 
came, accompanied by her little 
daughter Flora, the smiling recog- 
nition between whom and her sea- 
side acquaintance broke through the 
formality of our first meeting, and 
We were soon engaged in easy con- 
versation, which took a tone of deep- 
er interest when Herbert, having 
been drawn away towards the lawn 
by his new friend, Mrs Harlowe 
availed herself of the opportunity to 
enquire respecting his health, and to 
confide to me (of whose sympathy 
she was well assured) her me 

and fears—of which it was evident 


the former y preponderated— 
concerning —— 1 listened 
with tender pity to the poor mother’s 
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self-deluding speech; fresh in my 
ear as was the sound of that hollow 
cough—the kne]l, as it seemed to me, 
of the young Agnes. But as my 
sanguine guest continued to talk 
away her own apprehensions, and 
from that subject adverting to my 
cause of anxiety, professed surprise 
at perceiving in Herbert's general 
appearance but slight indications of 
disease, and a cheerful assurance 
that his malady as well as her daugh- 
ter’s would yield to skilful treat- 
ment and youth’s tenacious powers, 
I felt that her hopefulness was con- 
tagious, and spite of reason’s sad 
suggestions, I blest her in my heart 
for the momentary gladness reflected 
from her sanguine temper on my 
darker spirit. Drawn together as 
we were by mutual sympathy, it is 
not wonderful that when Mrs Har- 
lowe rose to take leave, we parted 
with a degree of cordiality seldom 
felt or expressed at such an early 
stage of acquaintance by we phleg- 
matic English, whose social feelings 
are for the most part of such tedious 

rowth, that one would think life 
in our days was still extended to an- 
tediluvian length, admitting ample 
time for the cautious reserve which 
restrains us from all friendly ad- 
vances towards a fellow-creature, till 
we have ascertained his style, title, 
and circumstances in this world of 
ours—for we do not so strictly insist 
on character. 

“It was arranged before we sepa- 
rated, that the door of communica- 
tion between our two verandahs 
should be unfastened, for the facili- 
tation of our future intercourse, and 
more especially for the convenience 
of our dear invalids, who might thus 

s from one house to the other 
with as little risk or fatigue as to 
their own chambers. 

“The next morning Herbert came 
down frum his room at an earlier 
hour than usual, with so firm a step, 
and so much appearance of renova- 
tion, that my heart beat quick as I 
looked at him, whispering to itself, 
* Can it be possible ! 

“ Contrary to his general — 
he was restless and pre-occupied, 
and as early as we could ask admit- 
tance, reminded me of my promise 
to return Mrs Harlowe’s visit. * And 
your consistent nephew, who has 
80 long discontinued all intercourse 
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with strangers and the world, wil! ac- 
company you, my dearaunt!’ he add- 
ed with an ingenuous smile, which 
faded into a more thoughtful expres- 
sion as he said, after a short pause—' I 
must become acquainted, you know, 
with my new sister. Melcomb has 
committed to me a solemn trust— 
and I have prayed to be directed 
and strengthened in the fulfilment 
of it.’ 

“Herbert's countenance as he 
spoke, was so irradiated by sanctity 
of purpose, that as he stood before 
me, ‘serene in youthful beauty,’ 
methought in very truth, ‘his face 
was as it were the face of an angel’ 
—and my apprehension for himself 
—for the risk to his weak frame and 
nervous system he was about to in- 
cur, was now overawed and silenced 
by reverence for his motives, and a 
secret consciousness that opposition 
to them would be sinful as well as 
fruitless; so, with a silent prayer 
committing to God my beloved one 
and the issue of our visit, I prepared 
myself to accompany him. 

“ Little Flora ran forward, as we 
were ushered into Mrs Harlowe’s 
saloon, to meet and welcome Her- 
bert, and to lead him to be intro- 
duced to sister Agnes before her 
mother could perform that cere- 
mony to us both with less inde- 
corous haste. But the hackneyed 
line may be fitly applied to children, 
who often 

. * Set before ’em, 

A grace, a manner, a decorum,’ 
unattainable by art and artificial 
rules, and we were indebted to our 
youthful introductress for hurrying 
us through the first forms of a meet- 
ing, that, circumstanced as we were, 
would otherwise have been more 
trying to Herbert and myself. As 
it was—before the expiration of a 
few minutes we were seated a, moet 
like acquaintances of a much longer 
date, Herbert being established by 
his friend Flora in a comfortable 
corner of her sister’s couch. And 
soon, as she talked with my nephew, 
I was enabled to take more than a 
furtive glance at the young creature 
between whom and himself existed 
such a mournful similarity of cir- 
cumstances. That alone would have 
ensured her a warm interes tin my 
heart, but who could have beheld 
the sweet Agnes Melcomb, such as 
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she was when I first. looked upon 
her, with unmoved and uninterested 
feelings ? Alas! the progress of dis- 
ease Wag more apparent in her than 
in my beloved Herbert—for while 
his respiration was for the most part 
free and regular as that of healthful 
childhood, the painful oppression of 
hers was too evident in the short 
audible breathing, and in the quick 
heaving of the soft bosom folds of 
her long muslin wrapping gown. 
Her half reclining attitude, and the 
languid sinking of her slender form, 
allowed me to form no correct 
judgment of its height—though there 
was a general indication of the 
growth having been too rapid, and 
already exceeding middle stature. 
On the sunken temples, from which 
the hair, black as night, was parted 
back in two thick folds, and gather- 
ed into a knot at the back of the 
head ; and over the long snowy throat 
and half transparent hands, the 
course of the blue veins was as dis. 
tinctly visible, as if traced externally 
by the artist’s pencil. Her large 
dark eyes, half veiled by the heavy 
lids, were in fact grey, but of that 
peculiar tinge—that ebon blue of the 
storm-cloud— which might have 
been taken for black, (but for their 
dove-like softness, ) deepened as was 
their colour by the long jetty eye- 
lashes, whose shadow rested on the 
marble paleness of cheeks that had 
lost their youthful roundness, on 
one of which—as if just uplifted 
from the pillow—glowed one bright 
spot of that rich rose tint, so far 
more appalling to an experienced ob- 
server, than the most deadly pallor. 
“ Beyond the surpassing beauty of 
those eyes, ‘that seemed to love 
whate’er they looked upon,’ and the 
almost infantine sweetness of ex- 
pression about a mouth that remind- 
ed me of that very peculiar feature 
in ber brother’s face—that of Agnes 
Melcomb had no distinguished claim 
to beauty. Such as she was, how- 
ever, such as I that day beheld her, 
in her half reclining posture—like 
a tall young lily bent béfore the 
blast—a being hovering (as was tod 
evident) on the confines of both 
worlds, she appeared to me the most 
angelic creature my eyes had ever 
rested on since they watched the 
fading beauty of my own Ann Ross, 
that orphan girl whose early fate’ 
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drew from your eyes, my dear friend, 
many a tear of tenderest compassion 
and sympathy for our sorrows, when 
we met for the first time at Castle- 
a- Mare. 

-™ At the time of her death, our lost 
Ann had just completed her six- 
teenth year. The youthful victim I 
now looked upon was not yet nine- 
teen! Alas! alas! and had the fa- 
tal decree gone forth against her? 
Was the sentence irreversible ? Was 
she also, and that beloved one who 
sat beside her, both those youthful, 
beautiful beings, to be taken from 
light and life, tair hopes, and fond- 
est affection, the cheerful sunshine, 
and the smiling earth, and laid so 
early in the dark narrow house ap- 
pointed for all living? Oh, Lind- 
say! there are moments when such 
thoughts as these wi// suggest them- 
selves to the most faithful, the most 
believing, and resigned; but thanks 
be to the revealed word, though 
mists and shadows may for a time 
come between us and our immortal 
hopes, they cannot utterly obscure 
them, and when the temporary film 
is withdrawn, we penetrate farther, 
and with a clearer vision, into realms 
of light and blessedness; tracking 
thither the ascent of the emancipa- 
_ ted spirit, instead of clinging to its 
cast-off slough ; the perishable mor- 
tal part that must be hidden awhile 
from our eyes, before it shall be 
raised imperishable and glorified. 

“ Beside the couch of Agnes stood 
a sofa-table, on which were spread 
out on plates and papers many co- 
loured sea-weeds, in various stages 
of preparation; a source of mutual 
interest and occupation to the sick 
girl and her lively little sister, whose 

tely collected shells and pebbles 
were also arranged in rows on the 
same table, and Herbert was soon 
busied with the sisters in the light 
labour of disentangling and spread- 
ing the beautiful weeds, designed, 
when properly prepared, to enrich a 
ealeuien of natural specimens, ma- 
rine and other, of which a large 
book produced by Agnes was half 
full, a boasted, and in which, by 
the end of the next summer, not a 
blank leaf should be left, if she soon 

well and strong and could assist 
ora in ese, 

“ Asshe spoke, a faint flush mantled 
on H s cheek, and he stooped 
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with more seeming intentness over. 
his delicate task; but a moment af- 
ter, when his eyes glanced aside at 
the fair pale face, bent in smiling 
eagerness beside his, I saw that they 
were glazed with tears, and that by 
a strong effort only he so mastered 
his emotion as to answer some ques- 
tion she addressed to him with an 
unfaltering voice. 

“ As Mrs Harlowe strolled with me 
on the lawn, leaving the young trio 
to their quiet occupation, she fell by 
degrees into almost confidential dis- 
course relating to her family affairs; 
and adverting to her absent son-in- 
law, spoke of him with a degree of 
asperity I should scarce have looked 
for from a person of her apparent 
gentleness and kindly nature. 

“ But recollecting my former ex- 
perience with regard to Melcomb, 
and the too just cause I had had 
for deprecating his influence over 
Herbert, I made large allowance for 
Mrs Harlowe’s feelings, especially 
on perceiving that the irritation she 
betrayed was occasioned by a recent 
endeavour of her step-son’s to awa- 
ken her to a conviction of her child's 
danger, and a solemn exhortation he 
had addressed to her, in his farewell 
letter, to prepare the unconscious 

es for a knowledge of the awful 
truth—since to himself, he added, 
‘a mother’s mistaken tenderness had 
denied the consolation of perform- 
ing that solemn duty before he part- 
ed with his beloved sister for the last 
time on this side eternity.’ 

“ The poor mother, as she repeat- 
ed these words to me, gave way toa 
burst of angry reproachfulness, the 
evidence rather of secret fear and 
inward misgivings, than of harsh feel- 
ing towards her son-in-law, whose 
* cruel unnecessary counsel’ she 
vehemently condemned, applaud- 
ing the firmness with which she had 
resisted his pleadings to be allowed 
to see his sister in private before 
their separation. ‘He would have 
killed my child,’ faltered the poor 
woman, with a rising sob. ‘My 
timid Agnes would have expired un- 
der the shock. And now she is so 
much better, so fast recovering, how | 
barbarous it would be to cause her 
such useless agitation !’ ' 

“ How often does some poor weak 
heart seek relief thus way wardly, by 
denying to itself the existence of 
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impending evil, and venting its real 
terrors in angry accusation of the 
faithful and courageous monitor 
who dares, at whatever coat to his 
own feelings, to utter the warning 
voice! My heart ached for the poor 
mother as she looked up in my face 
for encouragement to her fond de- 
lusion, but I could only keep silence ; 
and after a moment’s pause, advert- 
ing to the state of my own dear suf- 
ferer, 1 ventured a grateful remark 
on the extraordinary measure of 
divine grace which supported him 
under the calm and settled convic- 
tion that a fatal termination of his 
malady was not far distant, adding, 
how fervently I prayed for strength 
sufficient to uphold me through that 
hour when I should be called on to 
resign the last living object of my 
earthly care. 

“My observation was met with 
more of impatience than sympathy, 
and with a vehemence of sanguine 
prognostic more indicative of secret 
misgiving than of cheerfulassurance ; 
but I also was prone to catch at 
shadows, tinted with the faintest 
colouring of hope, and by degrees 
our conversation assumed a less 
sombre tone, and we parted mutual- 
ly pleased with our prospect of fre- 
quent intercourse. 

“ Circumstanced as we were, indeed, 
our acquaintance had made farther 
advance towards intimacy in three 
days than it would have done in as 
many months, had we been brought 
together in general society, and amid 
the turmoil of worldly distractions. 
Hearts do not open, like gaudy 
flowers, in broad sunshine, but rather 
in stillness and in shade, like those 
more delicate and fragrant, that wait 
the coming forth of the evening star 
to diffuse their hoarded sweetness. 

“In a short time our two families 
became almost as one—Mrs Har- 
lowe’s drawing-room the general 
rendezvous, and Herbert's post, 
established for the most part, as as- 
signed by Flora, in one corner of the 
sofa occupied by Agnes, or in a com- 
fortable chair at the sisters’ work- 
table. For a season, as is so com- 
mon in consumptive cases, there was 
a seeming pause in the progress of 
disease in both the dear objects of 
Sante = vielguine Te- 
marked especially such a up 
of the languid and drooping spirit, 
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as half me into hope that 
the physical renovation was equally 
unquestionable, 

“ The strength of Agnes was so far 
restored, that she was soon able, 
with the assistance of an arm, to 
reach the sea-beach once at least in 
every morning of those soft sun- 
ny days that succeeded each other 
in unvarying series through many 
weeks of that delightful autumn. 
There, settled luxuriously on a heap 
of cloaks and shawls, arranged by 
her tender little nurse, whose care 
for the accommodation of Herbert 
was almost as zealous, she passed 
many an hour of peaceful enjoyment, 
my nephew sometimes seated be- 
side her, or strolling to a short dis- 
tance with Mrs Harlowe and myself, 
or enlisted by Flora in her perseve- 
ring quest of marine treasures, to be 
deposited at the feet or in the lap of 
Agnes on their return from each 
short excursion. 

“ Herbert had become decidedly a 
favourite with Mrs Harlowe, and in 
her sanguine persuasion that his per- 
fect recovery and that of her daugh- 
ter were no longer doubtful, she 
watched the progress of their inti- 
macy, and the similarity of their 
tastes and pursuits, with evident and 
avowed gratification; in the affec- 
tionate openness of her nature some- 
times expressing to me her almost 
romantic desire that their already 
undisguised regard might ripen into 
permanent attachment. But well I 
knew that no fond dreams of earthly 
union with the sweet Agnes mingled 
with the tender interest felt for her 
by Herbert; for he at least deluded 
himself with no fallacious hopes, 
built up on temporary revival, and I 
was full sure that throughout our 
pleasant hours of daily intercourse, 
one anxious thought was ever pre- 
sent with him, and that he felt him- 
self‘ straitened,’ till the accomplish- 
ment of the task committed to him 
by his departing friend. 

* But his opportunities of unin. 
terrupted conversation with Agnes 
were few and short, little Flora being 
their almost inseparable companion 
during the occasional absence of her 
mother ; so that I believe it was lon 
before Herbert ventured to vine | 
unreservedly to Agnes of her absent 
brother, and.to introduce by cautious 
degrees the subject nearest to his 
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heart. But soon as the- autumnal 
air freshened into more bracing 
keenness, the sick girl shrank like a 
tender flower from its ruder visita- 
tion, and again, visibly and setisibly 
drooping, seldom quitted the corner 
of her soft sofa, and the regulated 
temperature of the drawing-room ; 
and Herbert's enjoyment of out-door 
exercise being restricted by the same 
cause almost to the short range of 
the sunny verandah, it now fre- 
quently <p that the two inva- 
lids were left ther for a consi- 
derable time, while Flora accom- 
panied her mother and myself in 
our still daily walks. 

“ Had these young persons been 
less sadly circumstanced, I, as well as 
the mother of Agnes, should have 
noted with delighted, as well as 
deep interest, the progress of an at- 
tachment, which, situated as they 
were, I felt it would be profanation 
to call love ; and that, on the part of 
Herbert at least, ‘love such as angels 
feel, was the only sentiment he 
would dare entertain towards her, 
whose young innocent heart had per- 
haps given itself to him, unconscious 
that its affections must be so soon 
unwound from every earthly object. 
But whatever were the reciprocal 
feelings of those young hearts, and 
whatever the nature of an affection 
80 strangely born, and nourished, as 
it were, in the very shadow of death, 
it was affection the most touching to 
behold, from its peculiar character 
of ever watchful sympathy, obser- 
vant each of the other's sufferings, 
and for each other’s sake ingenious 
in every tender art that can beguile 
and soothe the sufferer—an anxiety 
as artlessly displayed by the sweet 
Agnes, as evinced in every look and 
gesture of Herbert. 

“ Insensible as she still seemed to 
the fact of her own danger, she be- 
came ually in some measure 
awakened to the serious nature of 
Herbert’s malady, and often, as she 
scanned his wasting form, and hol- 
lower cheek, a cloud of sadness ga- 
thered over that fair wan face, whose 

layful sweetness of expression had 
hitherto scarcely varied in her hours 
of severest suffering. Of this awak- 
ening sense of his precarious state, 
Herbert availed himself to prepare 
her for a knowledge of her own, 


during one of those morning oppor. 
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tunities that were now frequently 
afforded. 

“ Adverting to the subject of his 
own health, he went on tospeak of the 

ciousness of God’s dealings with 
im, in giving him perfect and salu. 
tary knowledge of the hopelessness 
of recovery, and ample time of pre- 
= for the approaching change, 
believe (for Herbert dwelt not on 
details in this part of his agitated 
account) that the poor Agnes was 
cruelly overpowered, on being made 
perfectly to comprehend the whole 
of the fatal truth, as far as the fate of 
Herbert was involved in it. It is pos- 
sible—though I do but surmise it so 
far—that her young heart, in its first 
outbreak of uncontrollable anguish, 
betrayed the fulness of its feelings to- 
wards him.—And his !—in that try- 
ing moment, did it utter no secret 
cry, no passionate appeal, that if it 
were possible, ‘the cup might yet 
pass from them?’ If human infir- 
mity so far prevailed, assuredly the 
words, ‘ Thy will be done, went 
up to Heaven in the same breath; 
and the answer was, ‘ peace and 
strength ;’ for, bracing himself up 
for the full performance of his ac- 
cepted trust, before they separated 
that morning, the gentle and fearful 
creature, whose tender nature had 
been so distressfully overpowered 
by the intimation of Ais danger, was 
calmed as well as awe-struck by 
the more cautiously conveyed know- 
ledge of her own. 

“ The precise manner of the com- 
munication, and its immediate im- 
pression, I know not. I could not, 
dared not, curiously enquire, so sa- 
cred to my feelings were the secrets 
of that sad, strange interview—se- 
crets such as ‘ angels might love to 
look upon ’—but too holy to be sub- 
jected to the profanation of mortal 
curiosity. That day Herbert paid no 
second visit to Mrs Harlowe’s draw- 
oe Mtn and I found him indeed so 
exhausted by recent excitement, that 
it was with some difficulty he sup- 
ported himself to join me at the 
dinner hour, and soon afterwards 
bidding me farewell for the night, he 
requested that Johnson might be 
summoned to assist him to his bed- 
chamber, ‘ But feel no unusual 
anxiety on my account, dearest aunt,’ 
he whispered with his parting kiss, 
observant of my anxious and troubled 
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eountenance —‘ this exhaustion is 
but temporary—you will see me to- 
morrow, (if 1 am spared so long,) 
revived and gladdened by the con- 
sciousness that the painful part of 
my delegated office is fulfilled. The 
awakening is over; and I have now 
only to soothe—to support—to en- 
courage, my sister pilgrim through 
the short remainder of our way.’ 

“* As if an angel spoke,’ I listened 
in tearful, reverential silence to the 
words of the beloved speaker, watch- 
ing his enfeebled steps, as, leaning 
arti | on Johnson’s arm, he slowly 
retired, with a sad foreboding that 
the time was fast approaching when 
I should hear his voice no more. 

** Scarcely had Herbert left me, 
when Mrs Harlowe tapped at the 
window for admittance, having left 
Flora, she said, beside the couch of 
her sleeping sister. The hopeful 
spirit of my poor friend was still un- 
subdued, though for some time past 
she had become more restlessly 
watchful of her precious charge, 
and could not at all times, it was evi- 
dent, conceal from herself the too 
visible progress of disease. This 


xpd she was unusually thought- 


ful and depressed; spoke of the ia- 
creasing debility of Agnes, and of a 
change she had lately observed in 
the hitherto gay and happy temper 
of her darling—‘ and this evening she 
is quite unlike herself, continued 
the anxious mother,‘ I have sur- 
prised her more than once in tears, 
and when I endeavoured to draw 
from her the cause of her distress, 
she hid her dear face in my bosom, 
and sobbing as if her heart would 
break, asked my forgiveness for all 
her faults, and the great trouble and 
anxiety she had occasioned me. 
Blessed child! she who has been the 
joy and comfort of my life, till now 
that — — — Oh, my dear friend! 
is it even so, are those two beloved 
beings to be united only in death ?’ 
I could only mingle my tears with 
those of my sister in affliction, who 
gave way toa burst of agony, soon 
exhausted by its own violence ; and 
then again the sanguine temper strug- 
gled for ascendency, and before she 
rose to leave me, the fond self-de- 
ceiver had talked away half her own 
fears, and but for the almost reprov- 
ing seriousness of my answering 
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looks, would fain have beguiled me 
into forgetfulness of mine. 

“ But I could not suffer her to 
leave me unaccompanied. | wished 
to look once more that day on the 
sweet Agnes, now become to me an 
object of almost maternal interest ; 
and together we stole noiselessly into 
the drawing-room, at the farther end 
of which she lay still sleeping, little 
Flora watching beside her motion- 
less as a statue. 

“ Stealthily I crept towards the 
couch, and for many moments stood 
sadly gazing on that young pale face, 
whose serenity would have been the 
very ‘rapture of repose,’ but for a 
moist and glittering token, which 
had stolen as she slept from beneath 
the long eyelash, to the small white 
hand on which her cheek rested on 
the pillow. The other hand lay lan- 
guidly on her lap, in relaxed hold of 
a half open prayer-book. The thin 
ongees yet marked the page she 
had been reading ; it was the service 
appointed for the burial of the dead. 

“If our neighbourly intercourse 
was from this day forth less enli- 
vened by the unconscious gaiety of 
Agnes, and the feverish excitement 
of her mother, hitherto sustained by 
fond and baseless hope, the hearts 
of all were drawn closer together, as 
the veil of useless and cruel con- 
cealment was withdrawn. 

** That of my poor friend still fora 
brief while maintained the miserable 
struggle between wilful disbelief and 
sober, irresistible conviction—be- 
tween its own passionate wishes and 
the Almighty will. But gradually 
the secret working of his grace pre- 
vailed over the resisting infirmity of 
nature; submissive tears succeeded 
to impetuous anguish; and then came 
the sense of dependent weakness, 
and divine support,—the calmness 
born of acquiescence in the divine 
will, and the dawning of a better 
hope than that of which the sacrifice 
was so hardly yielded. It was as 
beautiful as affecting to mark the in- 
strumentality by which this great 
change in the feelings of my poor 
friend was brought to pass,—even 
by the gentle ministry of the be- 
loved one—the object of that fond 
idolatry, which had possibly drawn 
down upon itself the rod that chast- 
eneth in mercy. 








“The youthful victim—shouldInot 
rather say, the youthful saint? was 
now her mother’s comforter, her ten- 
der and timid nature receiving su 

ies of strength and consolation in 

ll measure, as she imparted to her 
still weaker parent. The breakin 
heart of the little Flora, too, pierc 

its first great sorrow, (that spear 
point !) found kalm only 
on the m of sister Agnes, sooth- 
ed by her tears and kisses, and softly 
wh words of heavenly hope. 
And from whence did the fair saint 
herself derive the power, that thus, 
in the hour of her extremest need, 
triumphed over natural w 
and the shrinking fearfulness of her 
own heart? Assuredly from that one 
only source of all efficient aid, whose 
strength is perfected in weakness; 


but the Divine will, so often workin 
in its wisdom by human agency, ha 


a to its me vee | creature 
such mortal companionship and sup- 
port, through the shadowy and mys- 
terious passage, as divested it of 
half its terrors. The path Herbert 
must tread would hardly have been 
declined by Agnes, had she been free 
to enter on or turn aside from it; 
and when he spoke to her of the 
place it led to—of the nothingness 
of all sufferings by the way, com- 
with the exceedin at 
reward of those who are fa thfal to 
= end ; - the reunion of friends 
on: _ » never to part again; 
(and that blissful vibe the “reel 
of the absent Melcomb was present 
with the sister and the friend;) of 
tears wiped from all eyes; of hearts 
lightened of all sorrow, cleansed 
from all sin; and as his face, while 
he thus discoursed of heaven and 
heavenly hinge, lightened up with 
the glory of his subject, the eyes of 
Agnes followed the direction of his, 
ne in holy fervour, and assur- 
ly at such moments her fears were 
more than calmed—her hope almost 
exultant. ~ 
“But not at all seasons was the 
spiritual thus victorious over the 
material frame. In both our dear 
the mental energies ebbed 
and flowed with the fluctuations of 
bodily disease; though under all 
circumstances each was most trem- 


y alive to the other's sufferings. 
an Phaovels also, in the course of 
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that long dreary winter, sickly 
gleams of hope stole in upon us— 
upon myself—and more especially 
on Mrs Harlowe; withdrawn almost 
as soon as the false light had played 
before us, but doubtless sent in 
mercy to beguile the heart- wasting 
uniformity of hopeless watching. 

“ And with both our beloved ones 
the hand of death dealt slowly, and 
for the most part mildly with each; 
—mildly, compared with its more fre- 
quent inflictions ; for they who have 
tended decaying nature, and watched 
the process of dissolution, know that 
rarely indeed does the great change 
take place so easily and painlessly 
as is often depicted in the fanciful 
page of fiction—the fond assumption 
of the inexperienced or unthinking. 
But they know also, that though the 
own hearts have responded pang for 
pang, to the breaking of every living 
chord, that it is good for them, as 
well as for the object of their agon- 
ized affection, that the instrument 
should be thus gradually unstrung, 
and that the lingering ordeal is a 
pointed to prove the faith and sub- 
mission of the mourner, as well as of 
the departing, whose rest is so near. 

“To my poor Herbert the most 
— privation, resulting from his 

ncreasing infirmities, was, that as 
the winter set in more severely, he 
was often for days together debar- 
red from all personal intercourse 
with Agnes, whose drooping spirits 
at such seasons, without evincing 
the slightest shade of fretfulness or 
impatience, betrayed the lingering 
weakness of the creature, still in 
some sort clinging for support to its 
fellow-mortal. Then it was, in those 
sad and trying intervals, that the 
loving little Flora flitted from house 
to house, from one sick chamber to 
the other, like a bright spirit ona 
sunbeam, conveying from each to 
each, warm from the heart, thoughts 
and feelings, messages and assuran- 
ces, most fitly committed, in their 
saintly purity, to the innocent agency 
of that lovely intelligent child: and 
frequently she was the bearer of 
short notes and sundry tokens, 
valueless, yet invaluable, the hiero- 
glyphic characters of the heart’s 


Janguage. 


“Often throughout the course of 
her life to come, will that dear child 





grateful and tend 
back, with and tender 
prs to the period of her 
youthful ministry between those who 
are now angels in heaven. Deep in 
her heart I trust have sunk the les- 
_sons of their beautiful example and 
affectionate teaching ; for it was the 
delight of both (unselfish in all their 
feelings) to turn to the profit of the 
faithful and docile little messenger 
and friend every incident and cir- 
cumstance connected with, and in- 
teresting to themselves, upon which 
some ‘word in season’ might be 
spoken conducive to her instruction 
and improvement. 

“Often henceforward, as she turns 
over the leaves of her Bible—the 
Bible given to her by Herbert, with 
his name and hers written by him- 
self on the fly leaf—will her eyes and 
heart linger long on particular pas- 
sages inseparably associated with 
the memory of those who so fre- 
quently, during seasons of particular 
trial, exhorted and comforted each 
other by applicable sentences from 
holy writ, indicated from each to 
cach, by the finger of Flora, or re- 

ted from her faithful memory. 
Their voices will speak to her in the 
voice of nature; from whose inex- 
haustible storehouse they taught her, 
by. participation and example, to 
draw forth treasures of delight, un- 
fading and uncloying in their simple 
y- How precious to her will 

the possession of that book of 
natural specimens, half filled by 
their joint labours. It had been 
the natural and impulsive act of 
es, on becoming fully aware 
that she stood on the brink of eter- 
nity, to put away from her, as near- 
ly as possible, ali the petty concerns 
of time—turning yz from 
the innocent occupations she had 
hitherte delighted in, with a heart- 
sickening sense of her changed cir- 
cumstances. But Herbert, after a 
while observing this, drew forth from 
its hiding place the discarded book, 
and spreading it open on the table 
before es, said to her, as he 
looked with undiminished interest 
on their collected treasures. ‘ Dear 
friend ! because we are drawing near 
to our father’s home, shall we there- 
fore refuse to pick the way-side 
flowers with which he has adorned 
the path that leads te it?’ And 
from that hour, almost to the last of 
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her short life, the work was resumed 
at intervals, and with a far deeper 
interest than that of former da 
when, at Herbert’s suggestion, the 
heirship of the book was assigned 
to Flora, the young associate of their 
unfinished task. 

“ Forgive me, Lindsay! that I 
dwell on such details, so trivial, so 
unimportant as they would be 
deemed by many; but the heart's 
records are made up of such trifles. 
and the least among themis sanctified 
by love and sorrow. How vividly I 
have now before me—nay, you will 
have patience with me, my kind 
friend |—the forms of Herbert and 
Flora, as in a by-gone hour! My 
dear one languidly extended on his 
couch, but listening with a sweet 
attentive seriousness to the words 
of the fair child who stood before 
him, her face all glowing with ear- 
nest enquiry, and holding forth in 
her small hand a chrysalis she had 
found among the cobwebs in a clo- 
set, which she had been bidden by 
‘ sister Agnes’ to show to Herbert, 
with a request that he would tell her 
of what that shape of torpid life 
was a type and semblance. 

“ As she delivered her mysterious 
message, Herbert’s pale face flushed 
over cheek and brow, and half 
raising himself in the strength of 
his emotion, he took the child’s hand, 
still holding the chrysalis between 
both his, and looking with affection- 


‘ate seriousness into her soft glistening 


eyes, said,—‘ Know you not, my 
little Flora, that within this shapeless 
husk, is hidden what once had life 
and motion ?, what still lives, though 
motiénless,— senseless,— invisible ? 
what, when the time is come, shall 
break forth into more perfect life; 
no longer, as before its shroud was 
wrapt about it, a vile creeping worm, 
but a beautiful winged creature, 
destined to take its pastime in the 
fields of air and light, soaring far, far 
above the earth on which it was con- 
demned to crawl out its first state 
of existence ?” 

**The child's kindling eye, still ri- 
veted on his, and the quick heaving 
of her chest, told that her sharp in- 
tellect had half solved the mystery; 
but she still silently awaited the pro« 
mised explanation. 

“* My little Flora,’ resumed her 
gentle teacher, ‘as the worm is bid- 
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den for awhile in that dark shell, its 
coffin and its grave, shall not our 
bodies also’—— 

“Oh! I know, I know it all now,’ 
she broke in with passionate vehe- 
mence, while tears, that had been 

e in her soft eyes, coursed 
each other like heavy rain-drops 
over the crimsoned cheeks. ‘I know 
all now that sister Agnes meant, and 
she and you will soon fly away, far, 
far from poor Fiora, till, till/——— and 
her eyes brightened with April sun- 
shine as she continued, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, ‘till wings, like those 
of the beautiful butterfly, are given 
to her too to follow you into hea- 


~ yen.’ 


“ Lindsay! reminiscences such as 
these are treasures to be garnered 
in one’s heart of hearts. But I will 
linger over them no longer; and now, 
alittle patience yet, and I shall reach 
the close of my uneventful story. 

“So the dreary winter 
months, and with them ebbed away, 
fast, fast, those precious lives, that 
seemed sinking to the lowest mark, 
when 

* Spring’s first breath 
Came forth to whisper where the violets 
blow,’ 


and for a little space revived even 
those fading human flowers, whose 
place was so soon ‘to know them 
no more.’ 

“Suddenly the cough ceased with 
Agnes, and, though her weakness 
ppety increased, she was other- 
wise so free from suffering, that 
when carried from her chamber to 
the drawing-room couch, she was 
again able, for many hours of the 
day, to enjoy the refreshing change, 
and above all, the companionship of 
him who was to her more than a 
brother; for Herbert, too, had so far 
rallied, as to resume his station be- 
side her, near the littered sofa- 


* table, where little Flora still plied 


her now unassisted tasks, or at times 
read aloud in her sweet, clear, 
childish voice, to those who were 
no longer capable of the exertion ; 
and often as the day darkened, and 
the silvery moonlight stole in upon 
our party, each busied with thoughts 
that loved that quiet hour, the low 
converse of the younger trio would 
drop away insensibly to words whis- 
_pered at intervals, or give place to 


the soft tones of the child’s voice, 
as, seated on her little stool, her arm 
resting on her sister's lap, it swelled 
with tremulous sweetness into the 
simple melody of the evening hymn, 

“ But day by day the little remain. 
ing stre of Agnes decreased ra- 
pidly, and for the last two her re. 
moval to the sitting-reom had been 
followed by long fainting fits; so 
that the repetition of so fatiguing an 
experiment was expressly forbidden 
by the physician who attended her 
and Herbert. 

“* And my friend here,’ he added, 
turning to the latter, with whom he 
had spoken apart for a few moments, 
* must be content, also, to keep his 
chamber for a day or two. These 
young ones have been talking each 
other to death, I suspect, and must 
do penance for a while in separate 
cells. Nay, all tife better, he turn- 
ed to say, while leaving the room, 
‘if the sentence is enforced imme- 
diately.’ 

“ But who could have had the heart 
to enforce it? when the pleading 
looks of both, alternately bent on us 
and each other, even more touch- 
ingly than their beseeching words, 

rayed, that for the short remaining 
om of this day,—possibly the last 
they should pass together,—they 
might not be separated. 

“ Thank God! they were not. With 
a prohibition of almost all conversa- 
tion, and an injunction to Flora not 
to tempt them by word or sign to 
disobey, Mrs Harlowe and I acceded 
to the petition, and leaving them to 
their silent companionship, with- 
drew with our work to the farther 
end of the drawing-room. 

“ Our own sad and spiritless con- 
verse soon languished into watchful 
silence, as we gratefully observed 
that the restless weariness, from 
which Agnes had been suffering for 
some hours, was giving way to 
drowsiness; and in a few minutes 
Herbert, whose easy-chair was close 
beside her pillow, bent over and 

d on her for a moment, and then, 
alf turning towards us, motioned 
with his finger that she slept. 

‘* Flora, absorbed in her silent oc- 
none. continued it, til] the fast- 
fading daylight was insufficient even 
for her young eyes, and then, softly 
rising, the child stole on tip-toe to 
take one look at her sleeping sister, 
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stool, resting her ead on 
s knee. 


in. mournful musing we 
pasa career, gazing on 
ou @ increasin 
= alana us to distin= 
from each. They were 
marble statues; shudder- 
heart whispered, ‘ still as 
. But the regular breathing 
of the child was soon audible, as she, 
too, caught the infectious influence 
of the hour, and sank into quiet 
slumber; and Herbert slightly stir- 
red, methought with something of 
startled suddenness, as if about to 
rise, or as though Agnes was awaken- 
ing; but just then a mass of heavy 
clouds dropped down like a pall 
over that quarter of the heavens 
from whence the pale rays of the 
rising moon had- begun to steal 
through the uncurtained windows, 
and in a moment all was wrapped 
in darkness. There was yet a little 
stir from the sofa—something of un- 
definable sound; and then a deep, 
dead hush, so indescribably oppres- 
sive in its continuance, that 1 can 
only define my sensations by those 
awfully descriptive words, ‘ An hor- 
ror of great darkness fell upon me.’ 
“ Those of my companion were 
little less oppressive, I believe, for 
putting forth her hand to feel for 
mine, she grasped it with tremulous 
force, and I could have fancied I 
nemee the quick pulsation of her 
eart. 


“ What would we not have given to 
have called for lights, and so dissol- 
ved that strangely morbid spell! 
But the relief was not to be thought 
of, at the risk of arousing the dear 
Agnes from that quiet slumber, which 
might prove so blessedly refreshing. 
And after a short lapse of time, 
every moment of which became more 
insupportably oppressive, the small 
French clock over the mantel-piece 
chimed the third quarter of the pass- 
ing hour, and just then the vo- 
lumed clouds rolled off, and the 
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broad full moon came forth, re- 
splendently glorious, pouring into 
e chamber a flood of light, that 
streamed through the window oppo- 
site full on the still hushed and mo- 
tionless group. But the bright beams 
striking direct on the child’s eye- 
lids, aroused her from her light 
slumbers; though, long habituated to 
tender caution, the affectionate little 
girl moved softly, even in her half- 
awakened state, and gently raising 
her head from its resting-place on. 
Herbert’s knee, she looked UP. as if 
into his face, but his head had dropt 
aside, seemingly weighed down b 
weariness, on the pillow of her s 
sleeping sister. Long and earnest 
was the child’s upward gaze. But, 
at last, she rose up slowly and noise- 
lessly, and with head bent forward, 
and hands hard pressed t her 
bosom, stood with eyes still rivet. 
ed, as if by fascination, on the faces 
of the unconscious sleepers. Then, 
half turning towards where we sa 
she drew a short quick breath; an 
with yet one reverted glance, as if 
in hesitation, stole noiselessly as a 
shadow to my side, and whispered 
in a voice tremulous with agitation 
—‘ How fast asleep they are !—so 
very fast!—and Herbert, do you 
know, must have dropt off so, just as. 
he was slipping his gold ring on sis- 
ter Agnes’s finger, for there he holds 
it still, half on—do come and see.’ 

“ The child’s words thrilled through 
my very heart. To start up before 
they were well uttered, and approach 
the sofa, and bend over it, in name- 
less, speechless agony, was the ac- 
tion of a moment. There they were, 
as described by Flora. Hastily, for- 

etful of all caution, I pressed my 
ed upon the two pale faces, that 
lay almost touching each other on 
the pillow—hastily, and without 
fear of abruptly wakening them. 

“There needed none :—The rude 
touch disturbed them not. They 
had already awakened in Beant, 
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“PEPUTATION FROM THE IRISH PROTESTANTS TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 


‘ Tue Irish Church it was that caused 
the downfall of the late Administra- 
This circumstance must en- 

Hance its value in the eyes of its 
and deepen into additional 

the hatred of its enemies. 
But, hata of rancour and bit- 
scadinenemereentaring end pov er- 
ful than those of affection grati- 
tude, it will be necessary to give the 
Irish Church all the aid that may be 
derived from a full and fair state- 


ers the great importance of this de- 
putation. In England, even the bet 
ter class of people were very slen- 
derly informed respecting Irish af- 
fairs, and a very general impression 

vailed that the revenues of the 

ih Church were enormous. It 
was also conceived, that, sad and 
afflicting as were the accounts al: 
most daily received of outrage and 
murder, there was a something in 
the nature of tithe exactions which 
gave some colour of justice to the 
opposition which they experienced; 


ming and that a Protestant clergy must be 


] uncharitableness,” as 
brought to bear, by 
es of all righteousness, 
cause of true religion. 
this mepene, we have 
d y furnished with 
which leave us altogether 
if we do not present 
of the people of this 
as strong a case as ever 
sustained by evidence, and 
pe hands may be the 
an appeal as touching 
forcible as ever was made to 
and humanity. The Irish 
came to the wise resolution 
to England a deputation 
brethren, by whom their own 
ion and that of their Church 
t be made known. This depu- 
consisted of the Rev. Charles 
and the Rev. Mortimer O’Sul- 
two gentlemen whose names 
uire no eulogy from us, as they 
ong since established their 
upon’ the respect and grati- 
e good man in the em- 
who on the present occa- 
their arduous duty 
and an ability which have 
er been surpassed, and which 
have placed their cause upon a foun- 
where it may bid a proud 
defiance to the fraud and the malice 
of its enemies. 
Before we come to the subject- 
matter of the statements Pigs 
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allowed to be a sore burden upon a 
Roman Catholic people. Some went. 
so far as to say, that the agrarian dis- 
turbances by which Ireland was af- 
flicted were positively good things; 
that the people were by their means. 
in some degree protected 
great oppression, and that they were 
necessary, as stimulants to the Go- 
vernment, to force the adoption of 
such measures as might lead to the 
y and effectual extinction of 
es. We do not say that very 
many would be found siding with 
Mr Paulet Scrope when he ventured 
to make a declaration to that effect ; 
pen, eae ee almost all the mis- 
rivately agreed 
with him, isd aanors dich of the 
Conservatives began to think that 
Irish tranquillity could scarcely be 
too dearly purchased by any sacri- 
fice, and that their over-zeal in the 
defence of an obnoxious Church 
might compromise the integrity of 
the empire. 

The one were, therefore, in 
the attitude of attack, with all the 
advantages of position and circum- 
stances ; the were arrayed, as 
it were, in mock defence, with all 
sree oes coaerd ae 

ey wou jut.too happy i 
eould enly obtain pot lb ae 
might — may without any fla- 

nt departure from principle, to 
ee themselves of 4 advo- 
cacy which, however zealously it 
may have been undertaken, they 
— to think must now prove fruit- 


Added to, all. this, the royal fiat 





forth for numbering the 


His memorable 
wa bekalfet the Chores 


the ire of those who 
on its destruction; and the 
to 


was retract 
words, by giving his assent 
, measure by were 
contradicted. Thus did 
jesty’s Ministers contrive, by 
to establish their first 
the Church, and to 
as in them lay; their 
contemptible to one 
his subjects; and odious to 
. The commission to enquire 
comparative numbers of 
ng different modes of 
oe — only, it _ 
ve one object, namely, t 
pa down the couneieen of the 
to what would be called a 
level with its requirements; and, 
when this was once accomplished, it 
would be easy to transfer the sur- 
plus to the maintenance of Popery, 
or the advancement of any other 
project which might suit the pur- 
— of the leading demagogue, or 
in with the views or the a 
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of the minister of the day. 
would thus be, virtually, 


disestablished. Thesacred fence by 
which it was protected from 
intrusion, would be removed. Its 
bulwarks would be suffered to 
crumble into ruins; and the very 
materials of which they were com- 
would become formidable 
engines of hostility in the hands of 
its enemies. 


But this is not all, nor even the 
worst that must have resulted from 
the royal: commission, had its origi- 
nators continued invested with the 

of acting upon it as they 

ded. While it would have fused 

the whole body of the Popish com- 

munity into one compact mass, it 

have subdivided the Protest- 

ant community into as many sects as 

there were varieties in their religious 

thus dividing themagainst 

oem, aatens as it ameete = 

ligament w bound er the 
bundle of rie 


fane 
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such, 

men; that in determining upon a 
national senbert ene ex- 
pediency were alone to be con- 
sidered; and that any attachment to 
that mode of faith which was by law 
established, as being founded 

“the rock of ages, 

more than any other to ensure the 
prevalence of that “ righteousness 
that exalteth a nation,” was an idle 
prejudice, wholly unworthy a libe- 
ral and enlightened le. The 
Papists were tobe gratified in Ireland 
by the reduction and impoverish- 
ment of the Church, which was to 
be so misr d to the people 
of England, as to be made to 

an intolerable evil; so that, while 
violence was done to it on one side, 
ample care would be taken that no. 
protection should be afforded on the 
other. Its usefulness was to be 
denied, while its revenues were 
assailed; and its character was to 
be blackened, while its clergy were 
proscribed and murdered. 

Nor could the authors of such a 
scheme possibly have a better exe- 
cutive than was provided for them 
in Ireland under the orders of Cap- 
tain Rock. Under this fune- 
tionary assassination become a 
science, which his great experience 
had reduced to a perfect system; 
and he could now, to.a nicety, cal- 
culate upon the precise amount of 
bloed-shedding that might be adven- 
tured upon in a given time, without 
provoking any vindictive or indig- 
nant animedversion. Ifa clergyman, 
whose necessities were urgent, dared 
have recourse to any legal reme- 
dies for the recovery of his property, 
he was instantly and inhumanly mur- 
dered. This struck terror into his 
seem especially when they saw 

ow 


and the jurymen were sure to quail 
under ascendency of 

the law; and the triumph.of 
the noble Captain was only enhanced 
saben nlargeme > aiid 
an e nt 
human barbarians. 





land that security and protection 
which was them at home. 
They. saw their church denounced, 
their clergy proscribed, the scriptu- 
ral education of their children inter- 
dicted, the Romish priesthood taken 
into the confidence of the govern- 
ment, and the most notorious offend- 
ers in the country caressed by some 
of our Whig magistrates, even 
adopted as a species of familiars, by 
whom the regular police were super- 
seeded. They saw and they felt all 
this; and we are not surely to won- 
der if they eagerly desired to escape 
from.a scene of peril and suffering, 
and to receive, wherever they could 
find it, “a peaceable habitation and 
a quiet resting place,’ for themselves 
and their children. 

Such was the state of affairs in Ire- 
land, when the Government came to 
the resolution of issuing the com- 
mission that has been described. 
The members of the Conservative 
society in Dublin now thought that 
matters had come to an extremity, 
and that if they did not do all that 
in them lay to inform the people of 
England of their real state, they 
would abandon the post which they 
had undertaken to defend, and could 
only be considered as consen 

~ > og oe which — 
8 i to Protestant extirpa- 
= hey felt persuaded that "The 
le of England were not ac- 
ted with their real condition ; 

t the frightful accounts of the 
country which had reached them, 
were represented as gross exaggera- 
tions. They knew also, that the 
suffering party had been represented 
in the light of aggressors; and that 
many of the outrages of which they 
complained, were described as a 

cies of mild and retaliative jus- 

ce; that os ——- a in — 
an and persecuted people; 
wae if they did sometimes mur- 
der a proctor, or even dip their hands 
in the blood of a clergyman, it was 
no more than might be expected as 
thenatural consequence of the odious 
tithe system, which wounds the con- 
sciences, while it encroaches u 
the comforts of a large cuantotasl 
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presentations, no effectual measures 
would be taken for the repression 
of the outrages to which they were 
exposed; and that if they did not 
interpose, by presenting a real and 
authentic statement of their case, 
murder and proscription must go on 
until there were no more victims, 
They therefore resolved not to lose 
a single moment in sending some 

ntlemen of their body to England, 

y whom the truth might be made 

known; and they were most judi- 
cious in the choice of their advocates, 

Our extracts from the proceed- 
ings which attended the progress of 
the deputation, will not be made in 
the order in which they took place, 
as our object is not so much to give 
a history of that progress, as to bri 
together the various statements an 
reasonings of the speakers, made at 
the different meetings which they 
addressed, in such a manner as may 
best convey to the reader a correct 
idea of the present state of the 
Church of Ireland. We will, there- 
fore, begin with the speech of the 
Rev. Mr Boyton at Bristol, of which 
we shall only say, that we know not 
whether is the more to be admired, 
the industry with which he procur- 
ed, or the judgment with which he 
selected his materials ; the luminous 
order of his arrangement, or the ir- 
resistible cogency of his reasoning. 
It was indeed a calm appeal to the 
reason of Englishmen, that must have 
proved altogether irresistible. 

Nothing has been more frequently 
insisted on,as a topic of abuse against 
the Irish Church, than the enormous 
income of the clergy. Upon this 
Mr Boyton thus observes :-— 


“ OF about 1442 beneficed clergymen 
in Ireland, and since the recent reduc- 
tions and taxation, the average income is 
the extravagant sum of L.330, and out 
of this, if he employs a curate, he has to 
pay L.75, or more. This, I admit, is a 
very inadequate remuneration for such 
duties as these gentlemen are called upon 
to discharge. But is it disproportioned 
to the means of the rectors? Let me ask 
you, can that be called a gorgeous or over- 
paid church, when the average income of 
a beneficed clergyman is L.330 a-year? 
Is no account to be made of the outlay 

to fit them for such a profes- 
sion? But it may be said, that this in- 
come, small though it be, is paid for no- 


.. thing—that there is in fact so small s 





very reduced computation, a flock of a 
thousand Church of England Protestants. 
In addition to this, the clergyman has 
to disburse considerable sums in support 
of schools, subscriptions to dispensaries, 
and in a variety of ways, which the 
wants of the people demand, and their 
own charitable disposition suggests. But 
it may be urged that this income of the 
clergy presses too heavily upon a starving 

tion. Without going into any ab- 

stract arithmetical calculation, English 
gentlemen will sufficiently understand 
me, when I inform them, that in Ireland 
tithes are computed into an accredible ad 
valorem tax, which is undertaken in lieu 
of tithes. I know not what idea you 
may have formed here of an extravagant 
church, but I shall just mention to you 
what was stated before the tithe commit- 
‘ tee in 1832, that the average rent of land 
in Ireland was 17s. 6d. per acre, AND THAT 
THE COMPOSITION FOR TITHE WAS BUT 


1] jp. in rHE PouND oF THE RENT!!! That 
is, that, instead of a tenth of the produce, 


it was not a twentieth of the rent ;—and 
if you reckon the rent a third of the pro- 
duce, they are not paid one sixtieth of the 
produce!!! There is also another charge 
of a pecuniary nature, which is sometimes 
cast in our teeth ; and I advert to it, be- 
cause I am serious to tell the people of 
England that, in the Establishment to 
which they are linked, there is, in truth, 
no vulnerable point—nothing of which 
te be ashamed. We are told that the 
Protestant church is paid by the Roman 
Catholic people, and that it is a hardship 
that people of one religious persuasion 
should pay the clergy of another. Now, 
if it be a matter of conscience with these 
persons, surely conscience should have 
come in when undertaking the obligation 
—when they received an abatement of rent 
on the condition of the payment of tithes, 
AND NOT HAVE POSTPONED ITS INTERFER- 
ENCE UNTIL THE PERIOD OF THE PERFORM- 
ANCE OF THAT coxpiTION. But I have 
stated repeatedly, and challenged contra- 
diction to the statement, that the church 
is not paid by the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation. Iam not about to trouble you 
with statements from Adam Smith or 
from Malthus, &¢. &c., but I shal) refer 
to an authority which, I dare say, will 
be allowed to be orthodox by those who 
make the complaint to which I have 
adverted.. I shall refer to the authority 
of Mr Cobbett. Hear that gentleman's 


view of the subject. That. gentleman 
recently went to Ireland to edify the 
good folk of that country, and to show 
them the advantage to be derived to Ire- 
land from severing that country of po- 
verty and ignorance from this land of 
wealth and comfort—of civilisation and 
knowledge. In the course of his obser- 
vations, he fell foul of some of the opi- 
nions of his auditors, as you will observe 
from the following extract from a lecture 
which he delivered in Dublin. ‘ I must 
say,’ said he, ‘ that tithes in themselves 


_are no hardship at all, as they are part of 


the expenses of a farm. I will give you 
an instance of the truth of this assertion. 
I pay L.160 a-year for my farm, an@ 
L.55 to the parson. Now, if I do not 
pay it to the parson,-I should to the 
landlord, and he would have it, if the 
parson had it not. It is rather a benefit 
than otherwise. In fact, the parson’s get- 
ting tithe out of the property of the 
squire, is only placing so many little gen- 
tlemen by the side of so many big ones, 
In my country we have no “ big gentle- 
men,” although, in one sense of the word, 
I am not a very good specimen of the 
truth of my own observation, but we have 
very good resident proprietors. The 
clergy of the Established Church consti- 
tute, I believe, in many places, a clear 
majority. Many landlords are absentees, 
perhaps from necessity; many others, 
certainly very improperly, expend their 
entire income far from their native coun- 
try. Iam not here, however, to attack 
any class of men, but simply to put the 
case of my Protestant brethren in Ireland 
before the English people.” I have esta- 
blished, according to the authority of 
* Cobbett,’ that the payer of tithe is ‘the 
big gentleman,’ and that it is for the ad~ 
vantage of the country that it should 
have as many ‘ little gentlemen’ as pos- 
sible spending their incomes among the 
people. But I shall take another means 
of establishing to your satisfaction the 
position of Cobbett, that it is the ‘ big 
gentleman’ who pays the tithe. Some of 
the land in Ireland is tithe-free. Now, 
if I can ascertain, first, the average rent 
of land which pays tithe, and next, the 
average rent of land which is tithe free, 
and that I take the difference between 
these two sums, the difference is obviously 
the charge made by the Jandlord upon the 
tenant, in consequence of the tithe being 
* extinguished,’ or ‘ abolished’ upon the 
tithe-free land. But this difference has 
been ascertained, and delivered upon 
oath, by Archdeacon Stafford, before the 
committee of the Lords in 1832, and 
is found to amount to more than two 


shillings per acre; whereas the average 





rors and just a8 unscru- 
 pulous in the — upon great 


gtievances in Ireland. They lite- 
amount to no more than this, 
men are required to observe 
their voluntary e Land- 
lords cannot com of tithes, be- 
cause they either received or pur- 
chased their lands subject to them. 
‘Fenants cannot complain of 
because they leased their lands sub- 
ject to them. Their entire aboli- 
tion would not benefit the one class, 
and should not benefit the other. 
The former, in such an event, would 
only feel their burdens increased ; 
for the tithe remitted would be much 


hope, no one has as yet 
ventured publicly to recommend any 


ty o 
gentry were so shortsighted as 
thus.to indulge itself, we have very 
little doubt but that we should soon 
exemplified the fable of the 
+ oo tea from 
» ‘Toyal- eress thought 
she could thus tly 
‘a warm addition to her cues 
she undeceived until she 
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ions which only minister to 
the personal im and the per- 
sonal comfort of their owners. Our 
ante-tithe land rietors nrust be 
blind, indeed, ey do not see 
that these are not times when such 
ap example can be set, or such ques- 
tions stirred without danger. 

The pF question between the 
resisters of tithes in Ireland at pre- 
sent, and their opponents, is, as was 
admirably put by the Rev. Mortimer 
O’Sullivan, neither more nor less 
than this—“ Are debtors to be encou- 
raged in their resistance to a just de- 
mand, because they disapprove of the 
religion of their creditors? Are they 
to be suffered to make a difference of 
belief a ground for their refusal to 
observe the conditions of a voluntary 
engagement ?—an engagement enter- 
ed into entirely at their own solici- 


tation, and from which they have . 


derived, and continue to derive, 
substantial advantages?” Such is 
the question which is now to be 
tried; and it is because the Irish 
clergy have maintained the negative 
side of the above thesis, and do 
think that their legal rights should 
not be contingent upon what Papists 


. may choose to think or to say of 


their creed, and that engagements 
voluntarily undertaken and solemnly 
ratified, should not be nullified be- 
cause one of the subscribing parties 
may think fit to dissent from the 
religious belief of the other, it is 
because they have ventured to main- 
tain propositions like these, that they 
are at present passing through the 
fiery ordeal of proscription, robbery, 


and murder. 


‘* What,” says the Rev. Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, in a strain of surpassing elo- 
quence, at a meeting held at: Bath ; “What 
have I known of the sufferings of an 
upright clergy, under the crue! vial which 
their government poured out upon them! 
Some languishing under wants, which 
rendered the life with which they escaped 
from the assassin’s hand one of pain and 
sorrow; some persecuted from their 
homes—their families scattered—their 
children, who never retired to rest with- 
out a mother's blessing, eating the bread 
of dependence amongst strangers—some 
Mingering within the precincts of their 


: desolate homes, lamenting the loss or 


affliction of sons wounded in their de- 





alluded to in Parliament by Mr Stazley, 

the case of a venerable clergyman, eighty 

of age, who was cruelly murdered 

in the face of day, and to whose wife, 

‘when she found his dead body bleeding 

on the ground, no one stretched out a 

helping band; and who, as she sat in 

her house at night by the corse of her 

butchered husband, was insulted by bru- 

tal knockings at the door? I will relate 
to you a story, such as, perhaps, you have 
never heard. Since I have been in Eng- 
land, I have twice tried to relate it, but 
have failed. I was not able to summon 
‘ap courage sufficient to enable me to go 
through with the truth. I will, however, 
try again. (Here the rev. gentleman 
became so affected, that he was for some 
time unable to proceed.) Terence Whitty 
was a man perhaps more calculated than 
any human being you have known to 
make religion loved. He was tried with 
much of bodily pain and weakness ;—he 
was gentle and indulgent to a degree that 
would make one believe a bold effort or 
@ severe expression impossible to him ;—. 
but whatever it was his duty to do—and 
his duty prescribed some arduous exertions 
—he was empowered to attempt and to 
accomplish. I can remember well how, 
when one of the proudest and most exalted 
in station of his countrymen had acted in 
# manner to deserve rebuke, this humble 
minister of the Gospel faithfully and elo- 
quently discharged his severe duty ; and I 
can almost fancy that I see him, as, when 
two of the most distinguished of his pa- 
rishioners, who were known to be at vari- 
ance, appeared at his communion table, 
he overcame the shrinkings of his modest 
mature, and descending to them, with a 
face as though it had been the face of an 

angel, besought that, in the.sight of his 
congregation, they might be reconciled. 
And they were reconciled—for, were it 

not for the manner of his departing hence, 
I would say, that it was not in man’s 

nature to resist his gentle solicitation. I 
‘am the more sensible now of his worth, 
‘because I have toconfess, that during his 
“Christian life, I did him one injustice. 
‘His house was ever open to me, where I 
‘partook of his wise council and his enga- 
‘ging and instructiveconversation. I never 
avossed his doors without a feeling as, if I 
-eatered, no profane thought should come ; 


nor returned from.a visit to him without. 
bearing with me an influence for good. 
which did not, I trust, passaway. 
But I was about to of the inj : 
I saw that his habits were frugal, as far as 
consisted with propriety ; I saw that his 
breken health needed relief and recruit- 
ing; and I sometimes doubted whether it 
would not be well, if he allowed himself 
the benefit that he might derive by pro- 
curing the assistance of a curate. was 
undeceived as to the means at the 

sal of my reverend friend, when I heard 
that his dear family were left without. 
any provision; but I had previously 
learned enough to instruct me that thus, 
in all human probability it must have 
been in a year of scarcity almost amount- 
ing to famine, one of those visitations by 
which Ireland is not unfrequently scour- 
ged, my reverend friend was left almost 
alone to succour the distressed within the 
bounds of his parish, and incurred, in 
this charitable agency, what for himself 
and his family he almost superstitiously 
dreaded, a debt—which he was disehar- 
ging by instalments for many years. Itis 
not improbable that this debt may have 
become the occasion of his martyrdom.” 

* * s * + * 


The rev. speaker then gave an in- 
teresting account of the domestic 
character of Mr Whitty, and the < 
ous insecurity in which he lived, and 
thus proceeded :— 


‘< Towards the close of this good man’s 
life his dangers seemed to have disap~- 
peared. I received assurances that his 
saintly life and charities had produced 
their naturaleffect. But all was hollow. 
He had been visiting an infirm pari- 
shioner at a distance of three miles from 
his home. He had walked ; for, such 
were his straitened means, he could 
not allow himself the indulgence of a 
horse or a carriage, Wearied with the 
exertion, he had attempted to return by 
a shorter way than that of the public road, 
In the fields a sense of weariness and 
cold overpowered him, and he approached 
the house of a Roman Catholic parishion~ 
er,.to rest for a little, and precure some 
warmth for his chilled frame. He was 
so feeble, that it was necessary to lift him 
over a stile that in between his 
path and the house. 1t appears that he 
was courteously invited to enter, and take 
a seat ; that he-was, on leaving the house, 
accompanied. on his way by its master’; 
but, after the lapse of many hours—late 
in the night-—-Hz was rouND UPON THE 
EARTH. WHERE °HE HAD BEEN STONED, 
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Thus Terence Whitty died! A man 
whese countenance only, by its subdued 
and saintly expression, might disarm the 
wildest hatred. Thus he died—return- 
from a charitable office—exhausted 
with toil, and languishing under bodily 
sickness, and in the fields of those who 
had had experience of his kindness, and 
who knew his worth—in the sight of 
numbers who owed to his benevolence 
many a comfort, in a season when, but 
for him, their sufferings would have been 
extreme. In their sight he lay for many 
a fearful hour in the death struggle, and 
mone came near to minister to him, and 
none summoned his friends to his relief. 
He had been ready to give—glad to dis- 
tribute. He had been at the bed of fever, 
and in the huts where penury sought a 
shelter,—and there was a time when 
Blessings followed him as he went upon 
his offices of mercy; but in that last, 
awful day, he was looked upon and de- 
serted in his parting agony! What fell 
poison must have been infused into hu- 
man hearts to render men thus merci- 
less! To him who departed, his going 
hence and the manner of it were of small 
account. He has had his crown. But 
it is awful to think, that he whose life 
seemed so blameless, should lie on the 
earth, where neither tear, nor tender 
touch, nor prayer, nor blessing, soothed 
him,—a witness, and an unambiguous 
witness, that the spirit which seeks the 
destruction of the Protestant Church is 
of akind which quenches the sympathies 
of human hearts, and is not to be charm- 
ed into peace or mercy by all the gentle- 
mess and all the virtue that may belong 
to the most blameless of mortals. There 
was a show of atrial for this portentous 
crime. Two individuals were arraigned 
for the murder—and when the principal 
witness, as it would seem, was brought 
forward, he refused to give evidence. 
He was commanded, he said, to make 
oath, that he would refuse; and when 
the sitting judge explained to him that 
such an oath could not bind his con- 
science, and that, therefore, he must 
bear testimony to the truth, the poor man 
the pertinent question, ‘ Must 
I be shot, my lord ? ’—and, finally, show- 
ed which government he thought the 
strongest, by declaring, that he would go 
prison rather than risk his life by tell- 
ig the truth. The culprits were ac- 
3 and the village from which the 
merciful man had been taken away, cele- 
Drated, it is said, the acquittal by agene- 
Mumination. Is it wonderful that 


[Feb 
while a conspiracy was raging against 
Protestantism in this merciless spirit, in- 
stead of exerting every strong power to 
repel the evil, ministered to it by propo- 
sing to number the Protestant people, and 
thus exposing them to the height and 
fury of monsters without conscience or 
pity? Was this a time when men could 
be expected to declare themselves of a 
religion, the profession of which must 
have exposed them to such visitations ?” 


No, truly. No humane, reflec 
government, who had the interests 
of the reformed religion at heart, or 
even any serious concern for the 
lives of its professors, would, at such 
@ time, have issued such a commis- 
sion. But it is now abundantly ma- 
nifest that the commission was but 
@ pretext, intended, in the first in- 
stance, to keep the late Government 
in office, and, in the second instance, 
to serve as a lever for the overthrow 
of the Church. The returns, it was 
expected, would furnish a ground, 
if not for argument, at least for de- 
clamation against the allocation of 
such large revenues for the religious 
teachers of so small a minority of 
the Irish people.. And when our 
reforming legislators had thus been 
induced to commit robbery and sa- 
crilege in the case of the establish- 
ment in one country, it would be no 
difficult matter to induce them to 
lend a helping hand, in the same 
way, to the destruction of the estab- 
lishment in the other. Nothing grows 
so much by indulgence as the thirst 
either of plunder or of blood. The 
sacrifice of the Irish Church would 
merely whet the appetites of the 
spoliators, who would feel the ex- 
istence of a church in England, with 
large endowments and extensive 
ar. a reproach to their 
mnovating rage; and adopting the 


noble maxim of considering nothing 
done 


** Dam aliquid superesset agendum,” 
they would feel the very spires of 
our cathedrals an eyesore, and never 
rest until they were overthrown. 

We regret to say that the Rev. 
Mr Boyton was unable to attend toe 


the business of the Irish deputation 


beyond the city of Bristo]; but his 
speech delivered there contains an 
exposure of the calumnies and the 
sophistry by which the Irish Church 
has been assailed, as complete and 
as unanswerable as ever was put. 
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forward. The whole conduct of the 
deputation then devolved on his 
reverend colleague, and nobly has 
his part in the trying 
suites Le Th oe nae 
to , and well has he entitle 
himself to the eternal gratitude of 
persecuted brethren in Ireland. 
Indeed, we would say that Protes- 
tants of every clime ought to feel 
themselves indebted to the Rev. 
Mortimer O'Sullivan for the zeal, 
the judgment, the pathos, and the 
powers of reasoning, with which, on 
every occasion where he appeared 
as the advocate of his church, the 
case of the Irish clergy was made 
known, and their claims to sympathy 
and commiseration were enforced 
and established. Every one of his 
re is an oration perfect in its 
kind, and which may well take its 
place with some of the finest speci- 
mens of oratory in ancient or modern 
times. We can only judge of them 
from the reports that we have seen ; 
but we are told, by those who were 
present, that no report could convey 
an idea of the effect produced upon 
his auditory by the speaker, whose 
graces of delivery are almost equal 
to his figures of speech, and whose 
eloquence is almost exceeded by his 
elocution. We do trust that those 
admirable speeches will all be col- 
lected and published together. Their 
beauty will attract universal atten- 
tion, and wherever they are known, 
the case of “the Irish Church cannot 
be unknown, nor its condition ‘un- 
heeded. The impression made, 
wherever the rev. gentleman ap- 
peared, has exceeded the most san- 
@ expectations that could have 
formed before the deputation 
set out upon its mission; and that 
impression must be, to a certain 
degree, communicated wherever au- 
thentic reports of the statements 
that were made may be circulated. 
All that could be done by an oral 
exposition of the wrongs of his 
brethren, has been done by the rev. 
= ;—it now remains for the 
Protestants, and, indeed, we 
would say, for the champions of a 
camtenet hone ora hout the 
at to e that expo- 
sition as universal as it will be found, 


a) to be impressiye and 
a ig P 
«There is no point in which the 
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judgment of the tion 

en pecan oo en in ae dee 
ration which accompanied all the 
statements, that they were no enemies 
to a wholesome church reform; on 
the contrary, their very love for the 
institution which they went forward 
to defend, inspired them with a ha- 
tred of any abuses by which it might 
be deformed, and caused in them an 
earnest desire to see that it was 
made as pure as they hoped it would 
be perpetual. All that they depre- 
cated was, that projects of destruction 
should be masked under the guise of 
reform. Thus spoke the Rev. Mor- 
timer O'Sullivan at Leicester : 


‘** The Church question, especially as 
it regards Ireland, is the question on 
which the public mind is, at present, in, 
tent,—by which, indeed, it is divided, 
But, let me premise, the division is no 
longer, AND CAN NO LONGER BE FEIGNED 
TO BE, between those who desire to see 
the Church reformed, and those who 
wish that abuses should be tolerated. It 
is between those who desire to correct 
every error, and remedy every defect, 
but would maintain the permanence of 
the Church establishment; and those 
who look no further than to the first move 
in their reform scheme, and would make 
that move spoliation. This is the princi- 
ple of division between the present Ad- 
ministration and their opponents, A 
little reflection will satisfy reasonable 
men that this is the truth. The objec- 
tions which it was customary, in former 
days, to advance against the Irish Church, 
were grounded upon the alleged exorbi- 
tance of its revenues, and their unjust 
and injudicious distribution. That the 
Church was too rich, constituted one 
charge ;—that its riches were ufifairly 
and injudiciously heaped up in uniong 
and pluralities, constituted the other, 
Against the former accusation, we may 
appeal to the testimony of Lord Althorp, 
who confessed that he was in utter ig- 
norance of the real amount of ecclesias- 
tical revenue, in those days when he was 
exasperating the public mind by ex, 
aggerated representations of it; and that, 
when he had taken pains honestly to 
examine, he was astonished to find how 
grossly he bad been deceived, and how 
very moderate were the endowments of 
that Church, with the fable of whose - 
opulence he had so long abused the pub. 
lic credulity. The amount of Church 


income in Ireland, according tothe noble 
lord's statement, (when Mr Stanley’s 
Tithe Composition bill and the Church 
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, L imagine, needs no far- 
evils have 
In 
two livings, it is necessary 
is termed a faculty, which, 
can 
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lution that he will not make 
grant. For many years he has 
on this resolution, and all who 
the character of ‘ the primate of 
are fully satisfied that he 
swerve from it. What suc- 
his Grace can disregard the 
le which he has set? or who can 
to affirm that even a reluctant 
successor would be compelled to follow 
it? The evil of pluralities is therefore 
a@tanend. If that of unions be not al- 
together corrected, the blame does not 
lie at the door of the Irish Church, or 
of the present administration. The prac- 
tice of uniting parishes, and of conferring 
more than one benefice upon the same 
individual, had its origin in the poverty 
A vote of 


ues 


procure even the humblest com- 
for the incumbent. This com- 
owing to the change which took 
in the condition of Irish agricul- 
augmented into wealth; and, when 
the care of the heads of the Irish 
was turned towards it, and the 


ere 


allude to the well-known case of the 
Deanery.of Down, to. which there had 
been annexed a union of six parishes, 
with an income of L.3000 a-year. This 
the commissioners proposed to dissolve 
at the next accordance ; but when the 
deanery next became vacant, the Duke 
of Wellington was without the power, and 
his successor without the inclination to 
correct the abuse, and the deanery, with 
all its accompanying parishes, was bestow-~ 
ed on the son gral dik Chancellor of 


This puts the question between 
the present Government and their 
opponents, as far as the Irish Church 
is concerned, upon its pr 
grounds. It is, simply, the differ- 
ence between improvers and de- 
stroyers ; between those who pro- 
fess to reform, but intend to exter. 
minate, and those who undertake to 
reform, in order to amend. 

No friend to the Irish Church 
could wish for one moment to screen 
its abuses. On the contrary, their 
desire is, that every thing that ob- 
structs its usefulness should be re- 
moved. In tnis journal we have 
on various occasions, and leng be- 
fore the present outcry was raised, 

ourselves earnest to for- 

ward every improvement that might 
render the Church a more effi- 
cient instrument for the advance- 
ment and diffusion of pure and un- 
defiled religion ; and, doubtless, we 
have incurred the unmitigated ha- 
tred of its enemies by the very feasi- 
bility and practical usefulness of our 
ons. No remedies would be 

le to that class of church re- 

but such as might help it 

to its grave. Their kindness in _ 
scribing for it resembles the filial 
piety of the amiable individual who 
sweetened his mother’s tea with 
sugar of lead; and if their good in- 
tentions must be, for the present, 
declined, it ought not to be without 
suitable acknow mts for the 
benevolence by w. they were 


suggested. 

ints pearighie, than amie aye 
ncipies, might not 
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be gainsaid, until his lordship at 

exclaims, “ What, oo th 
you — = A a ithe —_ 
h —" exclaims 
odes. “oh! rach for the 
world; I am only going to reform 
your lordship, as you have propos- 
ed to reform the Irish Church! You 


mined no longer to want what you 
have. So, my lord, stand and deli- 
ver!” We protest we think, that 
if his lordship could only excuse 
himself from a compliance with the 
demands of the highwayman, by 
disproving his logic, he would be in 
a-bad case; for, if his principles of 
Church Reform be true, the reason- 
of his adversary must be con- 
clusive. We do not think that, to 
such anapplication of them, he would 
= @ very ready assent, and yet we 
it is only through some such 

that his errors are ever like- 

y to be corrected. Lord Durham, 
and those who are ready to act with 
him, will only then begin to quail, 
when they feel that, by the 


cated, their own ions 
are t the machine 
which they have with such 


destruction, they may themselves 
be amongst the first victims. 

While we, as honest and consist- 
ent Tories, would strenuously en- 
deavour to rem every 
defect in our 
must protest, in the name of com- 
sense and common humanity, 


the system of murder which 
has'been resorted to in Ireland, for 
the compelling 


oath of blood not to rest satisfied 
until they are done away. We ask, 
in what consists the evil of them? 
We desire to be shown how they 
defraud the rich; how they oppress 
the poor? We are answered by the 
assassination of some meek and unof= 


Sending pastor. This, surely, is a 


state of things which ought not to be 
allowed ; and against w men of 
all parties, who profess any 
for the ascendency of law and rea- 
son, should protest, if they wish to see 
the miseries of a system, immeasu- 
rably worse than Vandalism, averted 
from their common country. Never 
can we be in a condition of enquiring 
calmly into the abuse, until we may 
de so without the apprehension of 
being overtaken by a visitation of 
popular v 
e object not, ne one should ob- 
ject, to liste to any reasons that 
may be urged in favour of the alte~ 
ration, or even for the abolition of 
any of our national establishments. 
On the contrary, we are friends to 
free discussion, in the most unlimi- 
ted sense of the word; and are firm- 
ly persuaded, that, when legitimate- 
ly conducted, truth must always in 
the end prevail. No. Let dissenters 
object to the church, or even repub- 
licans to the monarchy, in a spirit 
which evinces a sincere desire to 
arrive at just conclusions; and we 
have no fear that advocates will be 
wanting, by whom the throne andthe | 
altar will be powerfully defended. 
Another Hawker or another Burke 
would arise, and, by one or two 
mighty efforts, which would serve 
as lights to ing generations, 
— eternal silence upon the 
audacious ——s who 

esumed to impugn the principles 
UF our Ecclesiastical polity or our 
Monarchical constitution. it what 
supple ae puso of dhe srenpems 
su weapons 
of legitimate argument, and whem 
we are called upon to contend, not 











and the Gordian knot of controversy 
‘is decided by the sword? If the 

Dissenters undertook in this 
manner to settle their ditferences 
with the Church, in what light would 
be regarded? Would the 
heavy grievances of which they might 

be considered as afford 

any justification for the grievous of- 
fences that would be charged upon 
them? Would their polemical an- 
tipathies be considered any excuse 
for their alacrity in the shedding of 
blood? But we will not insult our 
readers. The brand of Cain would 
be upon them, and they must speed- 
ily wither under the universal exe- 
eration which would be provoked by 
such barbarities. Now, how does 
the case supposed differ from the 
actual case of the Irish Church ? 
The eee rer by whom it is opposed 
are 2 ee j—the wea- 
pons o ostility are, proscrip- 
tion, outrage, robbery, and death! 
They condescend not to impugn its 
doctrines, nor even do they take any 
pains to point out what might be 
thought to be “a more excellent 
way;” but they strike boldly at its 
existence; and they have registered 
a name in hell, that “neither the 
wailings of children, the moans of 
women, nor the groans of men,” 
shall cause them to halt or to fal- 
ter, until they have accomplished 
its destruction ! 

Is this to be endured? Will any 
party—Whig or Tory, Conservative 
or Radical—defend such a system as 
this? The question is not now,— 
Enquiry, or no enquiry—reform, or 
no reform? It is simply this,—Shall 
churchmen, merely because they are 
eS 

ty by those whose 
hatred leads them to thirst for their 
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ngland, be en- 
in Ireland? That is the 
which the New Parliament 


and their “ 
Barrabes be saved,” the blood ofthe 


Treland. 


persecuted ministers of Christ will 


weigh heavily upon them and upon 
theft children. Fs 


** Our complaint, generally stated,” 
said Mr O’Sullivan, in his unrivalled 
speech at Liverpool, ‘‘ is, that there is, 
in Ireland, a conspiracy extensively or- 
ganized, having for its object to extirpate 
Protestantism, and effect a separation of 
Ireland from Great Britain, and employ- 
ing as its instruments perjury and mur- 
der ; employing these foul agents with a 
species of economy, which shall allow of 
their producing the effects at which they 
aim, viz. rapid emigration of Protest. 
ants, general insecurity, general alarm, 
estrangement of the great mass of the 
people from all respect for the laws, the 
ascendency of a reign of terror, under 
which all human instincts, all thoughts 
of mercy, all natural or acquired regard 
for justice, become paralysed; and the 
midnight legislator issues his dread man- 
date, with a certainty of being obeyed, 
and with a discretion which shall retain 
Ireland under his sway, by not provo- 
king, by too loud a cry of blood, and too 
extended a scale of atrocity, the indigna- 
tion and the vengeance of England.” 


Such is the state of Ireland. While 
matters remain thus, it is worse than 
foolish, it is criminal in the legisla- 
ture to waste its time, in the. first 
instance, by enquiries into the causes 
of these evils. The first thing to be 
done is, TO STANCH THE BLOOD. The 
victim has bled nigh to death; and 
if we occupy ourselves in conjectu- 
ring how he came by his wounds; 
whether he brought them upon him- 
self by his own imprudence, or, like 
the man in the parable, fell am 
thieves, who stripped him of his rai- 
ment, and departed, leaving him half 
dead ; and if we must be satisfied on 
these points before we afford relief, 
the consequence must be fatal, and 
his death must lie at our door. No. 
First of all, stanch the blood; and 
then, at your leisure, enquire into 
the origin of the calamity. If the 
fault has been in him, let him bear 
the blame; and let measures be ta~ 
ken which may, in future, prevent 
arepetition of his offence. But do 
not, by « criminal deferring of all 
remedies, until such enquiries shall 

have been completed, become acces- 
sories to his destruction. 

Nothing can be more just, and no- 
thing ever was more powerful, than 


the following strain of indignant 
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eloquence which Mr O'Sullivan 
poured forth at Bath; and which 
must be considered too highly co- 
loured, if it were not fully sustained 
by facts, which indicate a state of 
things, of which no language can 
adequately depict the actual hor- 
rors. 

“ And now,” said the reverend gentle- 
map, “what is it weseek? Simply that 
we may not be deprived of all the bene- 
fits of British connexion—that we may 
not be looked upon as outlaws! I have 
seen it repeatedly assigned, in petitions 
from my country imploring the Legisla- 
ture to guard the bonds. of connexion, 
that Ireland must otherwise become the 
battle-field whereon contending nations 
would decide their conflicts. This was 
the worst evil that was dreaded from se- 
paration. J do not hesitate to affirm, that 
a far more fearful evil is found compatible 
with what is called a union. Look to the 
reports, which recount imperfectly and 
partially, some of the atrocities by which 
Ireland is now afflicted. Look to the 
representation ascribed to the late chief 
Secretary for Ireland, declaring that the 
parts of the country where the Church 
of Rome prevails should be traced in 
blood-red characters on the map; and 
that, on an average, he received accounts 
of two murders every day. Look to the 
report laid before a late Privy Council in 
Dublin, by the Lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Tipperary, (a county to which 
the Irish Government long denied the 
benefit of the Insurrection Act,) and 
which shows that, in that one county, with- 
in the space ouly of two years and five 
months, FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX 
HOMICIDES HAD BEEN PERPETRATED—and 
then say, whether any state of things can 
be more dreadful than that which this 
moment. prevails ?—War !—-A__ battle- 
field !——-I remember well when the brave 
and high-spirited gentry of the south of 

reland,—a class of men than whom few 
nobler could be found,—I remember well 
when they would hail, with acclamation, 
War, open, terrible war, in their own 
fields, if it were a change from that 
gloomy, fiendish spirit of assassination, 
which came the blackest curse before 
which ever nation withered. War! If 
it have its terrors, it has also its compen- 
sations. It calls out noble bursts of hu- 
manenergy. It is relieved by lights of 
tenderness, and glories in the loftiest qua- 
lities by which our unchanged nature can 


be adorned. The fields which it has sig- 


malized are separated to a peculiar ho- 
Dour ;—pilgrims visit. them—and their 


‘Dames are spells to awaken those deep 
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and proud emotions which are among the 
high mysteries of our being. But, where 
Murder steals out with coward stride and 
fell purpose—where he withdraws to his 
lair, and no indignation smites him—JZ 
am weak and wrong—WHERE MURDER BE~ 
COMES THE GREAT ANIMATING PRINCIPLE 
—WHERE IT FROWNS THE PUNY AFFECTA~- 
TION OF COURTS OF JUSTICE INTO CON- 
TEMPT—WHERE ITS BALEFUL PRESENCE IS 
ATTESTED BY MORE VICTIMS THAN ANGRY 
WAR DEMANDS OR NUMBERS—WHERE THE 
FALL OF EVERY VICTIM IS A MOST FEARFUL 
CRIME, AND BRINGS A CURSE AND A CRY 
OF BLOOD UPON MANY CRIMINALS—there 
is a state of things having less to compen- 
sate its evils than comes in the train of 
battle! And this is the state of the 
southern provinces of Ireland! War 
would be better. Who would not rather 
go forth with the Emperor of France to 
his battles, than abide amidst the revolt- 
ing butcheries of Robespierre or Marat ? 
and who that reflected would not prefer 
to see Ireland the battle-field of civilized 
war, than the shambles which it has been 
made for murderers? We appeal to you, 
shall it continue thus? ” 

We will not weaken the effect of 
this splendid passage by any com- 
ment upon it. We simply repeat 
the concluding question, (and we 
address it indiscriminately to every 
sect and every party, ) shall the state 
of things above described continue 
thus? No, we venture to answer, 
unless civilized England shall deli- 
berately choose to identify herself 
with inhuman barbarians. 

There is another point which this 
great orator presses with peculiar 
power, namely, the oaths of the Ro- 
man Catholics, upon the credit of 
which they obtained political power, 
and the manner in which they have 
been disregarded. This is a part of 
his subject that is both.curious and 
important, as exhibiting a singular 
specimen of credulity on the one 
hand, and of audacious profligacy 
on the other. In almost all his 
speeches, he has occasion to refer 
to this singular fact, but in none 
hes he done so with more of wither- 
ing denunciation, and of lofty moral 
feeling, than in that delivered at 
Stamford before the assembled worth 
and intelligence of Lincolnshire. He 
thus proceeds:— 

“ A society has been formed in Dublin 
to oppose his Majesty’s Government, on 
the express that they will not lend 
themselves to the destruction of the 
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-that they can plead their own vileness, to 
discredit the generous men who trusted 
Why did the Protestants of this 


the forsworn engagements of the days 
of old—the dungeon and the death 

fire, awarded to confiding martyrs—and 
the iniquitous and unchangeable decree, 
which pronounced the most exeerable 
violation of faith a service due to  reli- 
gion ; they remembered those things ; and 
they saw no reason to believe that those 


they feared that many among them would 
swear to defend the settlement of proper- 
ty, as established by the laws, and would 
solemnly abjure all intention to subvert 
the Church Establishment, who, as soon 
as the ready oaths had purchased power, 
would strive to unsettle what they had 
sworn to defend, and endeavour to effect 
the purposes they had abjured solemnly. 

This was the ground of our opposition 

to Roman Catholics and their advocates ; 
but do they imagine us so unable to under- 
stand and allow for what has been termed 
‘the eredulity of great souls,’ as to believe 
that the ministers whom they betrayed can 
again be misled by them, or to suppose 
that it is against those whom they de- 
ceived our indignation is to burn ? Hence- 
forth, indeed, deceit, if possible, would 
disgrace its dupe. Now, Protestants are 
not sent back to the antiquated literature 
of controversial days, to call forth testi- 
mony against the Church of Rome. Now, 
it is not councils, and canons, and de- 
crees, on the one hand, and the spirit of 
the age, ard liberal promises, and conve- 
nient explanations, arranged against them, 
on the other. Now, it is not a conflict 
in the minds of candid men, whether they 
summon up the severe resolution to ac- 
cept the unalterable evidence which the 
Chureh of Rome has recorded against her- 
self, or receive the more creditable testi- 
monies in her behalf, exhibited in the 
words and conduct of those who calb 
themselves her members. These diffi- 


-eulties are no more. The canonsof La- 
-teran and Constance, and the avowals 


and acts of modern Roman Catholics, are 


- of the same school—all testifying, that an 
oath prejudicial to the church is to be ab- 


horred asa perjury! There are some to 
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sepulchre 
;’ and they thought not that the time 
should ever come, when the buried ini- 
wity would come forth, breathing the 
cold apathy of the graye over all the 
feelings that were quick to whatever was 
lovely or of good report, and inspiring 
with malignant activity all that men held 
most treacherous and abominable. Is not 
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made of their hitherto disguised designs 
and principles? Who say to the states- 
men, through whose exertions they have 
obtained: power, we must endeavour to 
destroy you ; because, if you prevail, you 
‘will require of us to observe the condi- 
tions on which we obtained the privilege 
to oppose you—and who do not seruple 
to demand of the Irish Protestants, 
* Can you place confidence in men, who 
were credulous enough to believe that we 
were to be confined witbin the restraints 
of any moral obligation?’ For a taunt 
like this there is no parallel in history! 
T know no parallel in romance! In le- 
fictions, the fiends who have pre- 

vailed against unhappy souls, may have 
some reason to make boast—for Birnam 
wood has come to Dunsinane—one, not 
of mortal born has come to harm Mac- 
; in order that those who have de- 

‘the victim of ambition, may keep 

of promise to the ear; and 

to the hope. In such cases 

the juggling fiends may, with 

ourable pretext, say, ‘ we have 
routwitted them.’ But here there is no 
attempt to disguise by any, even the most 
» pretext, the ss of the 
treachery ;—here, all the subtleties of a 
Corrupt casuistry fail—here, there is no- 
thing but the prospect of.oath and its 
violation ;—on the one hand, I solemnly 
abjure all intention to overthrow the 
church establishment ; I swear I will, to 
the utmost of my power, defend the esta- 
Dlishment of property, as settled by the 
‘existing law ;—and, ‘on the other, I de- 


concede my demands, in forgetfulness 
all that should influence men's gratitude 


= respect, I will unscrupulously oppose 
m.” 


We make no 
tent of this extract: 
must more than excuse its length; 
and the subject is, at present, all- 
im The facts are 
niable, that Roman Catholics have 
taken oaths that they would not use 
any power that was conferred 
them, for the pu of weak 
the Church establishment; and that. 
these oaths have not been observed. 
Whether this is to be accounted for, 
by supposing, that they took the oaths. 
with an intention of violating them, 
agreeably to that diction by which 
oaths are reported to be no better 
than perjuries, when they militate 

or by supposingthat the cathe 

me; or, bysu e 
were ae aa Hs fide but. that. the- 
influence of Popery has so blighted 
the moral feelings of its votaries, that 
they are unable to resist a strong 
temptation to set at nought their 
plighted faith, and they are uncon- 
scious of the guilt and the shame- 
of the non-observance of solemn. 
engagements—however we may ac- 
count for the fact, (and it does. not. 
occur to us that there is any other 
mode of accou for it, than one 
or the other of those just mentioned, > 
it evinces, either in the principles of 
the Church of Rome, a more than 
ordinary power of perverting the 
understanding, or, in its influence, 
a more than ordinary power of cor- 
rupting the heart; and, in either 
case, it should compel all Christian 
legislators to look upon that Church 
either with distrust or aversion. 

The great question now to be de- 
ere Se 

party w. tte 

nation at in their hostility to 
the Church established by law in 
Ireland. That there are those whose 
hatred of order is so rooted, that 
they would unscrupulously enter 
into any alliance which afforded 


them a of its subversion, 
we well heoe’s but we have yet to 
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jon Get the and influential 
y of the proprietors can 
be so abandoned. And seme are 
y the 
cals, who h by their aid, in the 
first iastomats 8s make havoc of the 
sae loxaltp the dogs of war agelast 
* to let e of war,” t 
all the other institutions of — coun- 

. Such are the grounds upon 
which the Radicals openly express 
their determination to help the 
Whigs to a return to power; and 
such will be the infallible result, if 
they succeed in effecting their ob- 

The Hume and O’Connell fac- 
tion have no objection whatever that 
the Whigs should act as their trus- 
tees; in the sure and certain hope, 
that, by such a contrivance, they 
will speedily have an opportunity of 
acting as their executors. 

No man can be more opposed to 
the mad project of repeal, than many 
of the stanchest Irish Whigs. Can 
they be prey by the sup- 
port which they will receive from 
the Repealers, who will prefer them 
to the Tories on the express ground 
that although they do not give them 
direct, yet they will give them indi- 
rect aid in effecting a separation 
between Great Britain and Ireland ? 
Will Mr Spring Rice and Lord Dun- 
cannon feel complimented by an 
hypothesis such as this? No man 
can be more averse to ultra-revolu- 
tionary projects in England than 
Lords Landsdowne and Melbourne. 
Yet their adherents in the Lower 
House will receive support from the 
Radicals rather vee ge? Tories, upon 
the ress ground that a govern- 
aeat sock a the late ose the 
most convenient screen that could 
be erected to enable the anti-mo- 
narchical y to carry on their 
attack the throne and the 
altar! they be complimented 
by this? Can a short-lived 

on of power console them for 
the disgrace and the calamity which 
m Segue costes oe we ag 
should n succeed in forcing them 

bon the councils of their Sovereign? 

Reform Bill, which was pro- 
duced by wecoy Seer a desperate 
determination on their part to retain 
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possession of power, may lead man 
to believe Pe os a as well as rd 
they are ready to play any game 
by which they might be enabled for 
a season to supplant their —_ 
tical rivals. We hesitate to think so, 
There were many of them who were 
sincerely of opinion that the Reform 
Bill was a great boon to the nation. 
Witness Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and 
others. These noblemen and gentle- 
men contemplated nothing beyond 
that precise enlargement of demo- 
cratic power which had been accom- 

lished ; and their subsequent con- 

uct proves the resolution with 
which they were and are deter- 
mined to oppose themselves to those 
who were inclined to make use of 
the advantages then obtained, for the 
furtherance of revolutionary objects. 
In vain will the Radicals throw out 
their lure tothem. Never will these 
high-minded men seek for place at 
the expense of principle ; or, for the 
sake of ousting a rival, condescend to 
solicit, or even to accept of aid, which 
would lead to changes such as could 
only terminate in giving to the Ja- 
cobinical faction a terrible ascend- 
ency, and ensuring the overthrow of 
all that remains of the constitution. 
Even those who cannot be ranked 
under the head of Conservative 
Whigs, but who are men of station 
and property, must now perceire 
that the affairs of this country have 
come “ in discrimen rerum,” and 
that it is between the Destructives 
and the Conservatives they must 
make their election. There is no 
middle course. Those who, at the 
present crisis, are not for the insti- 
tutions of the country, must be 
considered against them. Law, or- 
der, property, religion, the throne, 
the altar, all are at stake; and if 
there be not virtue and wisdom 
enough in the country to make a 
last and a resolute rally in their de- 
fence, evils will come upon us such 
as have never been visited upon 
England since the monarchy began, 
and an unborn posterity will have 
reason to rye our wickedness and 
infatuation. 
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Tue individual thus addressed 
hemmed three times, preparatory to 
the commencement of his story ; but 
before he had got any farther, a 

oung gentleman, who had been 

’ immoderately for a long 

time at the absurd appearance of the 

gallant Hixie, broke out—“ For hea- 

ven’s sake, let us have the story of 

the fair Portuguese, Mr Quarter- 
master.” 

Hixie at this sponse sat bolt up- 

ht on his chair, looked with a 
dignified expression of tipsy gravity 
on the person who addressed him, 
andsaid—“ Meaning me, sir ?—Gond- 
nature has its limits; and though I 
allow our own lads to call me quar- 
termaster, or any other thing they 
choose, I hold it redogatory—dego- 
ratory I mean—(d—n the word ! )— 
to the dignity of a gentleman hold- 
ing his Majesty’s commission for to 
submit to a lower cognomination 
than that to which he is justly en- 

“T assure you,” replied the other, 
“that if I have done any thing to 
offend you, it is in total ignorance of 
military etiquette. Iscarcely know 
the difference between a field-mar- 
shal and a sergeant. I have the mis- 
fortune to be a civilian.” 

“ Ah, if that’s the case, give me 

our hand, young gentleman—old 
ixie’s not the man to cherish ma- 
lice—so, if you'll come to my quar- 
ters to night, you shall have the fair 
Portuguese, and also my sea voyage 
to the Cape, not to mention a glass 
of grog and a cigar; for, between 
ourselves, I am strongly inclined to 
be of apiaion, that the tongue of a 
man is liker a mill than any thing in 
the world; for you see, young gen- 
tleman, if by any chance the stream 
runs dry, what does the mill say to 
the water? The mill says to the 
water, says the mill,—‘ No drink no 
;’ and just in the same way 

says Mal to the brandy bottle 


eS Poh | we all pte sg pon D 
with your : 80, for an e, 
Hixie dear, mo ita holyday ; for 
here has Harry Phipps been sending 
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a detachment of hems forward te 

pioneer the way for his story, and 

~_ road has been cleared this half 
our.” 

Mr Phipps took advantage of the 
pause, and struck in before Hixie 
had got his mouth empty enough to 
reply. , 

“I don’t know, after all, that I 
have any story to tell. [have never 
myself met with any adventure 
worth relating; and I have not, I 
am sorry to say, the art of some 
people in reversing the old fable, 
and making mice bring forth moun- 
tains. A lesson or two more from 
the quartermaster will perhaps en- 
able me to discover that I have led 
@ most adventurous life; but, till 
then, I must remain content with 
letting other people be the heroes of 
my stories. ore I got my com- 
mission, | was, of course, full of 
enthusiasm about honour and glory, 
long spurs, and red coats, as all | 
young soldiers ought to be. I lost 
no opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with those who had seen 
service, and the title of captain or 
major sounded nobler in my ears. 
than duke or marquis. I lived in a 
midland county; the neighbourhood 
was quiet and retired, and I had al- 
ready exhausted all the military in- 
formation of the two or three fami- 
lies which composed the society of 
our village. My principal friend 
was an old man, the surgeon, who 
had been—as he told me four or five 
times a-day—in an elevated position 
on the medical staff of the ——shire 
regiment of militia, commanded by 
that brave and distinguished officer, 
Sir Theophilus Snooks, the great 
stockbroker and banker. The gal- 
lant lieutenant-colonel seemed, by 
Mr Benjamin Lister’s account, (this 
was the surgeon's name,) to have 
been a most scientific tactician. 
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was one of the most s de- 
scriptions of a battle-field I ever 
to. But the same stories, 
and the same be same ‘every 
repeated, at last became rather 
State; and I was rejoiced be- 
measure, one day, when Mr 
came up to me with a look of 
vast , and said, ‘ Only 
think, vot a Symmond’s 
is let at 4 
«Indeed ! who’s the tenant ?” 
“* Why, you'll perceive, Mr Har- 
ry, that it would perhaps be prema- 
tare to all my suspicions— 
sucmheret « m is a of the chief 
of a gentleman in the me- 
dical reorvell ig as my old tutor, 
Dr Hummums, used to say in his 
lectures on the materia medica. The 


used te say—a very = 
speech [ think it was—he used to 
= Payer gar I only give you 

piece of advice: Think twice 


before you speak, and don’t 
then, if you can help it.’ 
_“* Well! but what has the m7te- 


4. 


rE 


informed, and communicative, with 
an air at the same time of melancho- 
ly and abstraction that puzzled me 
very much to account for. My friend 
the surgeon was no less non-pluss- 
J prim ae saan! @ man in 
me o , every appa- 

rent comfort round him, to be so 
oppressed with low spirits, was a cir- 
cumstance that set the aninquisitive 

pil of the sententious Dr Hum- 
mums nearly distracted. He pryed | 
and chattered imcessantly, and re- 
doubled his professions of veneration 
for the dicta of his ancient master; 
but Captain Ryder’s silence on ali 
matters of his personal history wasa 

r defence against impertimeat 

curiosity than the precepts of the 
professor. My father, who was the 
clergyman of the village, called on 
him, and was pleased with his con- 
versation; he became a constant visi- 
tor at the onage—and as he 
jeined im all the little parties that 
were going on in our neighbour- 
hood, we were in hopes that his 
melancholy would in time wear off. 
Bat in this we were disappointed. 
He and I had by this time become 
as intimate as a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen could be with a staid so- 
ber gentleman of twenty-nine. We 
walked and fished together, and on 
all subjects, save these connected 
with personal adventures, he 
was open and unrestrained. One 
day, when I had breakfasted with 
him, we were making preparations 
for a — expedition up the wa- 
ter, when Mr Lister was announced. 
I don’t think the captain took to my 
friend the s from the first, 
but the old man was in reality so 
friendly and -hearted, that these 
whe knew him readily forgave the 
little weaknesses in his character. 

“* Captain Ryder, your most obe- 
dient: Master Harry, your humble 
cum stumble,’ said the Esculapian 
on entering the room—‘ Heard the 
news, eh ? 

“* News?” said Captain Ryder— 
* I didn’t know they grew here? 

“* Grow! my sir? ne 
the matter of fact Mr Lister, if 
he was slow at g a joke 


’ at all times, was doubly se from such 
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must be foreign intelli- 
let us have it,’ said I, 
foy the weirs, and are 


cee 
iy 
pati 


e 
~ 
2 


ys in a hurry, Master 
illustrious and gallant 
Theophilus, used to say, 
haste the worse speed, said 
brave man, ndid com- 

1 had the honour, Captain 


i 
Z 


“*The news, my dear sir, the 
news,’ I interrupted. 
“* Softly, my young friend, softly ; 
I thought you must hare heard them. 
The report's all over the village al- 
ready—the tally-ho hounds meet on 
our green to-morrow. Now, Fve 
been thinking, Captain Ryder, that 
a spanking gallop after the fox will 
de you more good than fishing, or 
any other sort of exercise. I've as 
y a prad in my stable—rather 
-spirited for my riding—he 
ly at your service, and a 
day will do you both good—he 
backs a little at timber, but at a ditch 
he’s delicious.’ 
“ Friendlier offer than this.no man 


too 


on the horse of a friend too— 


came gloomier and more moodily 
sifent I had ever rom hog on 
poor medico shortly after t 
his leave, somewhat discomfited by 
the manner in which his courtesy 
had been received. After he left us, 
Ryder's dejection seemed evidently 
to ; he gave up his intention 
of fishing, and as I saw that even my 
— wot Aa restraint aha B- 
shortly after dered my rod, an 
to the weirs alone. I 
t more about 
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that something or other would drop 
out in the course of a whole even- 
ing’s téte-d-téte, that would throw 
some light on the causes of his mys- 
terious depression. 

“The dinner ed off as usual, but 
when we had filled our first bum 
to the King, he said to me, * You 
must have t my conduct very 
odd in refusing old Lister’s obliging 
offer of his horse, but I have no 
doubt you will think the reason of 
my refusal still more extraordinary ?” 

“* Ob, many men,’ I said, ‘have a 
sort of scruple in mounting a friend’s 
horse to follow hounds.’ 

“< It isn’t that.—So, my good fel- 
low, I may just as well tell you the 
whole story once for all! know you 
won't blab it, Itke our Pythagorean 
friend, the disciple of Dr Hummums, 
and you wil] not wonder any } 
at the dulness of my spirits, when 
you know what cause I have for sor- 
row.’ He sighed as he said this, and 
finished his bumper. 

“T followed his example in the lat- 
ter of these operations, and prepared 
as sober a countenance as I could to 
listem to a tale of woe. 

Cnums eae a said 
er, * when I was 
left an orphan at three or four years 
of the persen nearest to me in 
was an aunt of my mother’s. 
Te the charge of this old I 
committed ; and though I 
thank her for kindness more, I may 
say, than maternal, yet to her I owe 


intend every other of my eda- 
cation. Sx endecvended to form 
of her d, i ae 
own ; and, in 80 
feetby eucceeded, that I aan ashenaed 
to confess to you, at the age of fif- 
teen I had no thoughts, no wishes, 
ne even, save those of my 
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for in reality I am nothing more 

nor Jess than old aunt Anne. She 

had had her sorrows in ker youth, 

and, ——' to the system she 
1 other 


tunes. Some time shortly after 
the Flood she had been in love with 
some gallant cavalier; and though 
there was something very ridiculous 
in the idea of an individual so old 
and withered as my preceptress ha- 
ving ever been a slave to the tender 
» her policy was too success- 
in impressing me with a vigorous 
resolution to avoid, if possible, the 
—— which had ruined her 
ho e object of her attachment 
been, like Nimrod, a mighty 
hunter.in his day, and unfortunately 
broke his neck in leaping over a wall. 
A fox-chase, in my aunt’s estimation, 
after that event, was only a cloak for 
suicide and murder, a horse a more 
deadly scourge than pestilence or 
famine. The utmost effort of her 
only enabled her to trust 
me ina , and her anathemas 
were so forcible, and her descri 
tions of the unavoidableness of sud- 
den death the moment I the 
saddle so convincing, that I fairly 
confess to you that at your age, Mas- 
ter Harry, I would much more will- 
ingly have stormed a battery than 
put my foot into the stirrup. My 
aunt, however, died. I found myself 
by her kindness richer than Irequire ; 
and, after a decent time devoted to 
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taught ; and in this way a very short 
time enabled me to bet upon 
pigeon-matches, and other things of 
that description, and lose my money 
with the good-nature of a gentleman, 
and the facility of a spoon—two good 
qualities, which are certain, when 
they are combined, to render any 
one the delight of his mess. My re- 
verence for my aunt's injunctions 
insensibly decayed ; my fears of the 
objects she had painted in such ter- 
rible colours gradually disappeared ; 
and I even worked myself up to such 
a state of desperate resolution, that 
having listened one night to an ani- 
mated conversation, and being rather 
heated with wine, I promised to join 
a party of our officers who were 
going out with the hounds next 
morning. If it was folly to make 
the promise, you will say it was mad- 
ness to fulfil it. But I was resolved 
to set my life upon the hazard of a 
die, and get over my secret fears by 
one first and desperate effort. The 
horse I rode was one ef those beau- 
tiful paced, cantering, easy creatures, 
that I had often looked upon with a 
sort of desire to try if [ couldn’t 
enjoy the apparently delightful mo- 
tion. I was in raptures with myself 
as I floated beautifully to the cover- 
side; and as I had by this time 
banished all fear, and had even 
made up my mind to a fall, I be- 
gan to enjoy the exhilarating scene. 
y horse seemed to enter rather 


too powerfully into my feelings of 


enjoyment. The prancing of so 
many gallant steeds, the sounding 
of horns, and voices of the dogs, put 
the beautiful creature on his mettle. 
However, I managed, by letting him 
do exactly as he liked, to keep my 
seat, to my own most prof ad. 
miration. At last came a prodigious 
burst: hounds and horsemen start- 
ed off with a dash through the brush- 
wood of the cover. The fox had 
stolen away, and the whole field hur- 
ried as if for life and death, My 
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cal! horsewhip the tailor, —and fast 
was my pace, I soon 
of unnumbered 
me;-the sound of 
feet came nearer and 
, the storm of execrations be- 
came louder and louder, in which, 
in the enthusiasm of the moment, I 
vociferously joined, and spurred my 
already nearly flying charger, un- 
mindful of the yelping of the haif- 
dozen dogs we overturned at every 
step- Whilst scouring along like the 
wind, and wondering in my amazing 
where the deuce the fox 
could be, for by this time I had 
headed the hounds, the voices of the 
horsemen behind me still sounded 
in my ears; the breathing of their 
horses was close to me when, hea- 
ven and earth! how shall I express 
the ies of my rage and astonish- 
ment, when | felt five or six enor- 
mous hunting-whips most vigorously 
applied to my shoulders. ‘ Tailor! 
scoundrel ! villain!’ _— a 
paniment of every blow—‘ that wi 
teach you to kill poor Rover ; there’s 
for Trusty! there’s for Juniper!’ 
All this time I felt it impossible te 
pull up my horse, which now exert- 
ed itself with an increase of speed. 
My persecutors were ‘shortly left 
behind ; over hedge, ditch, and 
still continued 
our course; the voice of the pack 
died off in the distance, and | found 
myself ing my career through 
fields and undisturbed mea- 
dows, where every now and then a 
startled countryman shouted out 
some strange exclamation of alarm 
. Half maddened with 


dering into a ditch, and finding itself 
totally unable to rise. I left it to its 
and getting into a chaise at the 

I came to, 1 returned to 

Here, of course, rumour 


had been 

my adventure. Even my 
companions who had tempted me 
to the hunt, did not give the most 
favourable colouring to my conduct 


town 
her hundred 
with 


_ change. The 
under saili 
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in the field. They hinted that my 
unprovoked cruelty in riding over 
the hounds met with no more 
than its fitting reward from the ap- 
ication of the horsewhip. Un- 
ortunately it was a subscription 
pack, or my first business would 
have been to have shot the owner. 
I found it was impossible to disco- 
ver who the persons were who had 
assaulted me, and all my enquiries 
only led me to the conclusion, that 
the attack had been made on my 
person at the unanimous desire of 
every sportsman on the ground. 
The actual performers were grooms 
and whippers-in—I could, of course, 
demand no satisfaction from fellows 
like them, and resolved accordingly 
to challenge the whole hunt. By 
the advice, however, of my friends, 
I contented myself with sending a 
message to the master of the hounds, 
an old bluff-faced country squire; 
and, after stating to him that I un- 
derstood he had given encourage~ 
ment to the infamous scoundrels 
who had so grossly insulted me, I 
concluded by making him responsi- 
ble for their behaviour, and accord- 
ingly requested him to name his 
time and place. His answer was in 
these words, as near as I remember: 
“<Tt wasn’t half enough—I wish 
to God I could have got near en 
to you, and I would most assuredly 
have broken every bone in your 
skin. You have killed my three 
best hounds, and lamed seven 
others; and as to the satisfaction 
you want, you must go and ask it - 
from Bill Snaffle, our whipper-in. As 
to your nonsense about p and 
all that, it’s all my eye and my el- 
m such an 
ass as to put a bullet in your head 
just now, and then have to go and 
earth myself in France, or such like 


ing season, till 

summer ‘sizes? No, young 

man. So all I can say is, 

choose to ride over my hounds, you 

must stand the consequences—that’s 

all. Sono more from your servant, 

John Brushton.’—The end of the 

adventure was, that | took the ear- 

liest opportunity of effecting an ex- 
nt I joined was 

co oes 

was at 
leaving England and all] its disagree- 
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able associations behind me. Sud- 
denly our departure was counter. 
manded, and, to my horror and 
chagrin, I found myself stationed at 
a large depot, about fifteen or twen- 
ty miles from my own estate. The 
view of the neighbourhood recalled 
very unpleasant recollections; and 
among the other feelings that were 
awakened by the well-known scenes, 
was a very overwhelming one, | am 
sorry to say, of hatred to the memo- 
ry of old aunt Anne. But however 
her mode of education had lowered 
me in my own eyes, the wealth 
which she was known to have left 
me made me no inconsiderable ob- 
ject im the eyes of others. I was 
féted and feasted by every family in 
the neighbourhood, any of whose 
olive branches were of the feminine 
gender. With the usual wayward- 
ness of spoilt children, | found my- 
self more pleased with those who 
comparatively neglected me, than 
with those who actually lavished 
their kindness and attentions. The 


family which pleased me most was 
that of a widow lady of the name of 

Why should [ still feel a 
delicacy in giving utterance to the 


ene loved name? Alas! they are 
now nothing to me, and I fear lam 
less than nething to them. Their 
name was Marsham. A son and 
daughter were the whole of the fa- 
mily; the son, a fine high-spirited 
lad, afew years younger than I was, 
and the daughter about seventeen. 
The great charm about Gertrude 
Marsham was her perfect gentleness. 
I never saw a creature so meek, so 
soft, and, in short, so captivating in 
all her ways. She was not beauti- 
ful—searcely, to superficial eyes, 
pretty; but in my eyes, Master Har- 
ry, I must confess she was all that 
my most romantic dreams had fan- 
cied of femininity (if there is such 
a word) and grace. Ere many 
months were past, I was almost con- 
sidered one of themselves; and to 
my intercourse with that family I 
attribute, in a great measure, my 
having corrected the faults of my 
disposition, which had been either 
implanted in me, orstrengthened by 
the injudicious education of my 
early years. Without ever havin 

come to any declaration, I foun 

that I was considered by others, 
and when I examined into the mat- 
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ter, even by myself, in the light of 
an engaged man. I couldn’t help 
3 that this was the light in 
which I was viewed by Mrs Mar- 
sham; and vanity led me to sup- 
pose that Gertrude herself thought 
of me as something very different 
from a common acquaintance. This 
went on for some time. I was then 
two-and-twenty ; and though my in- 
come was considerable, I had scarce- 
ly enough, as the phrase is, to marry 
on, as my aunt had tied up the 
estate till [ should attain the rather 
unusual majority of twenty-three. 
Here, again, | have to attribute my 
misfortune to the absurdity of my 
relation. The Marshams were well 
aware of my circumstances, and 
indeed in that circle of sincere 
friends and kind advisers I had no 
secret (save one) to conceal. That 
secret was what | ought to have told 
long before. If Lhad only had thesense 
to make my proposal to Gertrude, 
the incident might not perhaps have 
occurred which blasted all my hopes, 
and sent me melancholy and des- 
pairing through the world. Again, 
my ill fortune pursued me in the 
shape of a horse. Troy was not 
more certainly doomed to destruc- 
tion by the agency of that detestable 
animal than | was. Since my mis- 
fortune in the hunting-field | had 
been so miserably dejected in mind 
the moment I thought of a saddle, 
that I had abstained if possible from 
the very mention of astable. Tobe 
sure I sported a handsome phaeton, 
and, by dint of some lessons from my 
servant, had learned to drive my 
pair of chestnuts without any ap- 
parent difficulty. One day, however, 
on paying my usual visit to the Mar- 
shams, I was told with the greatest 
exultation that Gertrude had been 
presented by some relation with a 
very beautiful lady’s palfrey—and, 
moreover, that she was impatient to 
ive her new acquisition a trial. 
Alfred, her brother, was from home, 
and Gertrude looked at me with 
such imploring eyes, that spite of my 
almost prophetic anticipations of 
misfortune, I could not avoid offer- 
ing to be her escort in the Park. 
The only steed except the carriage 
horses which was fit for me wasa 
very pretty little bay, which was 
usually ridden by the groom when 
any of the family rode out, He 
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seemed so gentle and quiet that I 
began to have hopes that nothing 
would occur to interrupt the plea- 
sure of our ride. Gertrude’s palfrey 
was a very gentle, beautiful creature, 
and off we set at a slow walk beneath 
the trees of the avenue, and diverged 
in a few minutes among “ the bosky 
bournes and bushy dells,’ with 
which the small but picturesque 
park abounded. Our conversation 
was delightful—but unfortunately 
it was most disagreeably interrupted 
by the servile habits of my horse. 
His place had been so uniformly in 
the rear that he required constant 
attention to keep him along-side of 
my companion. Unfortunately, too, 
her horse was rather too high spirited 
fer so light a hand upon his rein, and 
his mettle seemed to be infinitely 
more excited when he heard the 
trampling of my horse behind him. 
But all my efforts to maintain his 
place were of no avail. When Miss 
Marsham put her pony into a can- 
ter, no power which I could exert 
would induce my charger to desert 
his position in the rear. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp, a sharp, short trot 
sounded on the elastic turf, and 


irritated my beautiful companion’s 


palfrey into madness. She at last 
began to lose her courage, and cried 
to me to come on, but I found it 
impossible to obey. At last she 
finally lost command of her horse, 
which set off full speed, over dells 
and hillocks, and among trees, which 
threatened every moment to dash 
poor Gertrude in pieces. Mean- 
while my provoking brute kept just 
at such a distance behind as to add 
fresh spirit to the race. At last, as 
we were approaching the house, I 
made one vigorous effort to get in 
advance, and stop our dangerous 
career, and applied my switch, but 
with a prodigious spring, which 
threw me off my balance, it dashed 
forward like lightning, and passed 
close to the now almost exhausted girl. 
At that moment I was just tumbling 
to the ground, and in the instinct of 
self-preservation, caught hold of 
something to save me. I need not 
tell you it was the arm of the unfor- 
tunate Gertrude. By some sudden 
swerve of my horse, I recovered my 
balance on the saddle, and in a mo- 
ment was in the presence of Mrs 
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Marsham, who having seen the 
we were going at, had rushed to the 
door, and was now hurrying dis- 
tractedly along the avenue. My 
horse, as if recognising his mistress, 
stopt as she came near, and the 
cessation of his pace gave me an 
opportunity of hearing her exclaim — 
as she passed, ‘ Murderer! what 
have you done ?’ In an instant I had 
dismounted, and, on running back, 
saw Mrs Marsham supporting in her 
arms the fainting and bleeding form 
of her daughter. A century of agon 
was concentrated in that moment. 
went forward, but was impatientl 
waved away by the broken. hearte 
parent—‘ Off, off! let us see you no 
more.’ —Five years have passed away 
since that agonizing moment, but the 
whole scene comes vividly before 
me in my dreams. Even in my wa- 
king thoughts, that pale-faced girl, 
with closed eyes, and hair flying in 
wild confusion over her neck and 
shoulders, is never long absent from 
my mind. I have never spoken to 
her since that maddening hour, for 
the idea which had possessed her 
mother, that I had intentionally drag- 
ged her to the ground, after endan- 
gering her life by irritating the tem- 
per of her horse, was so strong, and, 
as I found, after many unavail 
efforts, so unconquerable, that 
thought it better for all parties 
to retire from the scene of my dis- 
aster at once, and rid them of the 
presence of a being who must always 
be the origin of such disagreeable 
recollections. Gertrude was, luck- 
ily, only slightly hurt. Alfred, on 
being acquainted with the circum- 
stance, adopted his mother’s view of 
the nature of my behaviour, and I 
was under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of giving him satisfaction for 
having made an attempt, as he ex- 
pressed it, on his sister’s life,—a life 
which, it is no exaggeration to de- 
clare, was dearer to me than myown.’ 
“ Thus far had my friend Captain 
Ryder proceeded with his story,” 
continued young Phipps, “ when he 
stopt suddenly short, fixed his se- 
vere penetrating eyes upon me, and 
said—‘ By heavens, sir, I don’t un- 
derstand your behavicur—you are 
absolutely laughing at my distress.’ 
—I was, in fact, taking a sly grin, 
for the reason which I will tell you 
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afterwards; but, in the mean time, 
I begged his pardon, and requested 
him to continue his story. 

“ «Why, after that,” he went on, 
* life was quite indifferent to me. I 
again effected an exchange, and pass- 
ed three or four years in Canada 
very agreeably—that is, as quietly 
as possible, and with as few objects 
round meas I could any where hope 
for, to reca!] the miseries I had gone 
through. I devoted myself, by way 
of diverting my thoughts into other 
channels, to the studies connected 
with my profession, till, by an un- 
lucky piece of good fortune, I found 
ieresll exmmpaticd to retire from ser- 
vice altogether. Our colonel was 
home on leave of absence; and at 
the time of my being senior cap- 
tain, the major commanding was 
killed by a fall from his horse. 
My companions loudly congratulated 
me on my good luck, and one of them 
facetiously remarked, that in grati- 
tude for my promotion, the least I 
could do was to buy the good- 
natured animal that had procured it 
for me. My misfortunes had always 
hitherto arisen from trusting myself 
on horseback ; and it was from no 
cowardly feeling of regard to my 
personal safety, but a deep-rooted 
conviction of the sinfulness of again 
tempting Providence, by commit- 
ting a similar indiscretion, that I 
invalided, came home, and left the 
majority to the next on the list. 
Since that I have sold my com- 
mission, travelled a year or two on 
the continent, and having heard of 
this cottage, I resolved to occupy 
it for a short time, for I have never 
yet had courage to go to my own 
house ; it is too close to the scene 
of my greatest happiness, and my 
acutest misery.” 

“¢ You mean Marsham Hall?’ I 
said, when he was silent. 

“*To be sure I do, replied Cap- 
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tain Ryder. ‘ But how do you hap- 
pen to know the name ?’ 

“ « Why, my dear fellow,’ I said, 
* your friend Mrs Marsham is a sister 
of my father. We have all of us often 
heard the story, though rather dif- 
ferently told ;—but my father, with- 
out knowing the hero of the tale, 
has all along supported Gertrude’s 
version, which fully acquits you of 
all intentional malice.’ 

‘“** Does Gertrude say so? Do you 
know her ?’ exclaimed Ryder, in a 
paroxysm of astonishment. 

“** Gertrude Marsham, I replied, ‘ is 
my first cousin—the kindest friend I 
have in the world, and, what is more, 
she is coming next week on a visit to 
the parsonage for three months.’ 

“ But I perceive, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Mr Phipps, “ it is useless to 
go on. At the end of her visit at 
my father’s, the whole village was 
clothed in white raiment—the church 
bells rang as they had never rung 
before, and my good friend Mr Ben- 
jamin Lister declared, and of his de- 
clarations made no end, that it was 
the jolliest wedding he had ever 
seen. Even the memory of Hum- 
mums was for a season cast aside, 
and he pryed into all the particulars 
of the match without any reserva- 
tion in favour of a want of curiosity, 
and told all the information he had 
collected, without a single word in 
favour of keeping secrets.” 

Here ended young Phipps’ nar- 
rative ; and we were luckily advan- 
ced to such a stage, that we should 
have considered it a capital story, if 
it had been a hundred times stu- 
pider than it was. Shortly after 
that we separated for the night, and 
I began not to be very sorry that the 
next day was to be the last one of 
my visit—for I perceived it was 
impossible to go at such a tremen- 
dous pace, without pulling up to 
bait. 
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THE HUGUENOT’S FAREWELL. 
BY MRS HEMANS, 


I sTanD upon the threshold stone 
Of mine ancestral hall ; 
I hear my native river moan; 
I see the night o’er my old forests fall. 


I look round on the darkening vale, 
That saw my childhood’s plays: 
The low wind in its rising wail 
Hath a strange tone, a sound of other days. 


But I must rule my swelling breast : 
A sign is in the sky; 
Bright o’er yon grey rock’s eagle nest 
Shines forth a warning star—it bids me fly. 


My father's sword is in my hand, 
His deep voice haunts mine ear ; 
He tells me of the noble band, 
Whose lives have left a brooding glory here. 


He bids their offspring guard from stain 
Their pure and lofty faith ; 
And yield up all things, to maintain 
The cause, for which they girt themselves to death. 


And I obey.—I leave their towers 
Unto the stranger’s tread ; 

Unto the creeping grass and flowers ; 
Unto the fading pictures of the dead. 


I Jeave their shields to slow decay, 
Their banners to the dust; 
I go, and only bear away 
Their old, majestic name,—a solemn trust! 


I go up to the ancient hills, 
Where chains may never be, 

Where leap in joy the torrent rills, : 
Where man may worship God, alone and free. 


There shall an altar and a camp 
Impregnantly arise ; 
There shall be lit a quenchless lamp, 
To shine, unwavering, through the open skies. 


And song shall midst the rocks be heard, 
And fearless prayer ascend ; 

While, thrilling to God’s holy word, 
The mountain pines in adoration bend. 


And there the burning heart no more 
Its deep thought shall suppress, 
But the long buried truth shall pour 
Free currents thence, amidst the wilderness. 


Then fare thee well, my mother’s bower, * 
Farewell, my father’s hearth ; 

Perish, my home! where lawless power 
Hath rent the tie of love to native earth. 


Perish ! let deathlike silence fall 
Upon the Jone abode: 
Spread fast, dark ivy, spread thy pall :— 
I go up to the mountains, with my God. 


A i eee tat ttn pene ata 
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Sitent friends! fare ye well— 
Shadows! adieu. 
Living friends long I’ve lost, 
Now I lose you. 


Bitter tears many I’ve shed, 

You’ ve seen them flow ; 
Dreary hours many I’ve spent, 

Full well ye know. 


Yet in my loneliness, 
Kindly, methought, 
Still ye looked down on me, 
Mocking me not, 


With light speech and hollow words, 
Grating so sore 
The sad heart, with many ills 
Sick to the core. 


Then, if my clouded skies 
Brighten’d awhile, 

Seem’d your soft serious eyes 
Almost to smile. 


Silent friends! fare ye well— 
Shadows! adieu. 
Living friends long I’ve lost, 
Now I lose you. 


Taken from hearth and board, 

When all were gone; 
I looked up at you, and felt 

Not quite alone. 


Not quite companionless, 

While in each face 
Met me familiar 

The stamp of my race. 


Thine, gentle ancestress ! 

Dove-eyed and fair, 
Melting in sympathy 

Oft for my care. 


Grim Knight and stern visaged ! 
Yet could I see, 

(Smoothing that furrow’d face), 
Goed-will to me. 


Biand looks were beaming 
Upon me | knew, 
Fair sir !—bonnie lady !— 
From you, and from you. 


Little think happy ones, 

Heart-circled round, 
How fast to senseless things 

Hearts may be bouad ; 
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How, when the living prop ’s 
Moulder’d and gone, 
Heart-strings, low trailing left, 
Clasp the cold stone. 


Silent friends ! fare ye well— 
Shadows! adieu. 
Living friends long I’ve lost, 
Now I lose you. 


Often, w hen spirit-vexed, 
Weary and worn, 
To your quiet faces, mute 
Friends, would I turn. 


oft as I gazed on them, 
Soothing as balm, 
Lulling the passion-storm, 
Stole your deep calm— 


Till, as I longer look’d, 
Surely, methought, 
Ye read and replied to 
My questioning thought. 


“ Daughter,” ye softly said— 

“ Peace to thine heart: 
We too—yes, daughter! have 

Been as thou art, 


* Toss’d on the troubled waves, 
Life’s stormy sea; 

Chance and change manifold 
Proving like thee. 


‘* Hope lifted—doubt depressed— 
Seeing in part— 
Tried—troubled—tempted— 
Sustained as thou art— 


“ Our God is thy God—what He 
Willeth is best— 

Trust him as we trusted: then 
Rest, as we rest.” 


Silent friends! fare ye well— 
Shadows! adieu— 
One friend abideth still 
All changes through. C 
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Part I. 


SHAKSPEARE’S TRAGEDIES.—HAMLET. 


Some years ago, we remember, 
there was a grievous alarm among the 
geologists, at the prospect that our 
whole stock of coals would, at no 
distant period, be consumed. The 
mines, we were told, were wellnigh 
wrought out; in a dozen years or 
so the world would be nothing more 
than an exhausted coal waste; and 
as we were scarcely prepared “to 
wallow naked ’midst December’s 
snow, by thinking on fantastic sum- 
mer’s heat,” the prospects of society 
for a time certainly looked black and 
comfortless enough. But some more 
adventurous miner bethought him, 
that though the surface hitherto 
~ yom up might be nearly exhaust- 
ed, yet by penetrating a little deeper 
than his fellows, he might arrive at 
“ fresh fields and strata new ;” by the 
aid of the wonder-working spirit 
Steam, the object was accomplished ; 
new and endless veins of black dia- 
monds were detected, and now our 
apprehensions of a second plague of 
darkness, or of being doomed to 
dwell “in thrilling regions of thick- 
ribbed ice,” are postponed at least 
for another century. 

The case seems to be somewhat 
the same with the deep and ever 
fertile mind of Shakspeare. After a 
hundred years of commentary and 
criticism, is the field exhausted, or 
the new acquisitions which are won 
from it becoming less brilliant or less 
valuable ? We think not. True, the 
more palpable and superficial trea- 
sures which it presented have been 
collected long ago; we have had 
many well-written and eloquent dis- 
sertations on the more obvious cha- 
racteristics of Shakspeare’s univer- 
sal mind, and much of that which 
Schlegel justly calls the cheapest of 
all criticism, the studied and labori- 
ous exposition of the beauties of 
individual descriptions, incidents, 
images, and expressions. In regard 
to the former, Johnson’s preface left 
little to be added; and after the vo- 
lumes without number which have 
been devoted by commentators to 
the latter, in which poor Shakspeare 


may be said, like Actzon, to have 
been almost devoured by his own 
dogs, men might have been excused 
for believing that little more was tobe 
gleaned where so many industrious 
reapers had gone before. And yet 
everandanon, and particularly of late, 
arises some new adventurer, who 
either by penetrating more deeply 
into the poetic spirit of individual 
parts, detects undiscovered mean- 
ings, new shades of feeling, or deli- 
cacies of allusion, in passages which 
had seemed timeworn and hackney- 


-ed; or elevating himself to that higher 


and more comprehensive point of 
view, from which objects are seen 
in their just relation and proportion 
to each other, is enabled by a large 
and reconciling criticism, to blend in 
harmonious union many elements 
which had appeared inconsistent, 
and in what had seemed to com- 
mon eyes little better than a magnifi- 
cent but chaotic mass, the result of 
blind chance, and ill-directed power, 
to exhibit the goodliest proportions, 
the most profound and refined adap- 
tation, and the most unerring dra- 
matic skill in awakening and de- 
veloping the leading impression 
which the whole was intended to 
produce upon the mind. 

To the poetical mind, Shak- 
speare is, and ever will remain 
new; and though any criticism on 
such a subject which is now likely 
to be read, demands in the critica 
very different intellectual constitu- 
tion of mind from that which went 
to the composition of a Johnson, a 
Malone, a Warburton, or a Stevens, 
there is assuredly no want at pre- 
sent of that more enlarged and pe- 
netrating criticism, from which alone 
any valuable or original contribu- 
tions to our views of Shakspeare’s 
genius can be expected. 

But besides the lights which the 
more imaginative spirit of modern 
criticism will, we doubt not, con- 
tinue to throw upon the works of 
our great dramatist, another source 
of treshness and novelty is gra- 
dually becoming more and more 
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available to us, derived from the 
criticisms and translations of Shak- 
speare in foreign languages. Every 
one must have felt how often a 
favourite author actually becomes 
more intelligible to him, or at least 
the full force and meaning of many 
passages are more palpably brought 
home to him, by reading ina foreign 
language those ideas which, by repe- 
tition, had become matter of rote,and 
ceased to strike with their original 
force,inour own. Like flowers which, 
from being too much handled, have 
begun to lose their scent and bloom, 
but which revive again when plunged 
into water, so ideas and images, 
which from familiarity had lost their 
charm, regain their freshness and 
vigour in the new element of trans- 
lation. In a still greater degree is 
this effect of novelty felt, when we 
peruse the foreign criticisms as well 
as translations of our great na- 
tional poet, and see in what a differ- 
ent aspect incidents, characters, and 
sentiments, nay, even the moral ten- 
dency of the piece, or the idea which 
it embodies, present themselves to 
those who view them from a position 
whence we are excluded by habit 
and education ;—under the influence 
produced by other climates, man- 
hers, prejudices, or sympathies, and 
through an atmosphere so different 
from our own; whether it be the 
clear cold sparkle of a French sun- 
shine, the rosy glow of Spanish or 
Italian skies, or the misty grandeur, 
the wavering splendour, and gloomy 
shadows of a German clime. 

Of all the continental critics on 
Shakspeare, Germany has certainly 
furnished incomparably the most 
original, the most profound, and the 
most eloquent; indeed, we may say, 
the only critics who have studied 
Shakspeare in the right spirit; that 
is to say, with the feeling and the 
conviction that the gigantic genius 
who could produce so many charac- 
ters and passages, the clear and ob- 
vious excellence of which had ex- 
torted the admiration of all mankind, 
could scarcely be supposed to be 
without a deep meaning and signifi- 
cance in others, where the purpose 
was less transparent; that as eyes 
accustomed to darkness begin to dis- 
cover a thousand minute features in 
what had seemed at first to be but 
the palpable obscure; so by study- 
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ing Shakspeare in a reverential and 
admiring ‘spirit, and bringing the in- 


- ward light of a warm sympathy and 


poetic feeling to bear upon his darker 
passages, they might discern in 
them much which had been im- 
perceptible to less patient and 
loving observers, and satisfy the 
hasty critic, that Shakspeare was al- 
ways consistent with himself, with 
nature, and dramatic propriety. 
This reverential tone is indeed the 
most striking characteristic of the 
German criticism on Shakspeare. In 
England, in general, our commenta- 
tors, with few exceptions, have placed 
themselves almost on a level with the 
poet; nay, some of them, from the 
patronising style of their remarks, 
would even appear to look down 
upon him from a higher eminence. 
Johnson’s preface certainly is suffi- 
ciently eulogistic as to Shakspeare’s 
genius, but this general eulogy is 
almost immediately neutralized by 
the depreciating tone of the short 
summaries which he has attached to 
the separate plays. Dr Johnson is a 
fair representative of his brethren. 
Something of this balancing system, 
this union of general expressions of 
admiration, with strong censure, or 
cold approbation of individual plays 
or characters, pervades all our ear- 
lier, and most also of our more re- 
cent criticism on the subject. Yet 
when applied to such a mind as that 
of Shakspeare’s, such a system of 
criticism leads to the falsest,and 
most unsatisfactory results. If 
Shakspeare be the great mind which 
Johnson admitted, and the admiring 
world acknowledges him to be, it is 
impossible that he should have fallen 
into the violations, not merely of 
history or costume, but of nature, 
propriety, and good taste, which are 
ascribed tohim. The existence of a 
mind, now rising to almost superbhu- 
man excellence, or revelling in the 
richest stores of beauty, simplicity, 
or sublimity, and, the next moment 
sinking into depths of bombast, or 
sloughs of bad taste, with an utter un- 
consciousness and indifference whe- 


ther he treads the clear empyrean 
or the muddy floor of earth, is a mo- 
ral and poetical impossibility. The 
principle of the German critics is the 
truer one, that if Shakspeare begreat, 
he is great in all, at least, in all es- 
sentials ; that, viewed in the proper 
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light, the errors, the inconsistencies, 
or the offences against good taste, 
disappear ;—as lines which, in some 
optical puzzles, appear meaningless 
and distorted in one point of view, be- 
come straight when placed at the 
proper distance, assume a determi- 
nate expression, and are found to 
blend harmoniously into impressive 
forms of beauty or terror. 

Their dissertations, therefore, on 
Shakspeare, are not so much criti- 
cisms, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, as admiring and reverential 
expositions of his beauties. He is 
the apocalypse from which the reve- 
lations of poetry and nature are to 
be gathered, and they are but the 
priests who humbly minister at the 
altar, and with such share of clear- 
ness and comprehension as nature 
has allotted to them, give forth his 
oracles. Instead of measuring him 
by standards derived from others, he 
becomes the universal standard by 
which all others are tried; every 
word, every quibble or pun, every 
jest of clown or serving-man, is 
viewed as indispensable; his viola- 
tions of historical fact, or national 
costume, are proved to be commit- 
ted on system, and to conduce to the 
true objects of the romantic drama; 
and the result of the whole is, that 
Shakspeare is in all things but an- 
other word for Nature, Poetry, 
Truth. ' 

That this enthusiastic and unde- 
viating admiration of Shakspeare 
has led to not a few absurdities in 
German criticism is indisputable ; 
and probably, in the course of the 
present and some future articles on 
the subject, will be only too appa- 
rent to our readers. It seems strange 
indeed, for instance, after the inves- 
tigation which Shakspeare’s learnin; 
has undergone, and the thousan 
_— of his ignorance of mere details 

th of geography, history, and chro- 
nology, that any one should gravely 
maintain the desperate proposition 
which some of the German critics 
have attempted to support; that 
Shakspeare knew these matters quite 
as well as his critics, but either des- 
pised them or systematically and 
purposely neglected them. One may 
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conceive, with Schlegel, that in send- 
ing Hamlet to study at the Univer- 
versity of Wittenberg, long before 
Wittenberg itself was in existence, 
Shakspeare merely selected that 
university as the one probably best 
known in England at the time of the 
Reformation, and one, where the 
speculative and polemical course of 
study which prevailed was most 
likely to have either created or fos- 
tered a state of mind like that of 
Hamlet. In the same way it is not 
perhaps difficult upon romantic prin- 
ciples to vindicate the practice of 
making the mobs of Rome, or the 
tailors and joiners of Athens, speak 
like their brethren of East Cheape. 
In all this Shakspeare may be sup- 
posed to have adopted his plan not 
from ignorance of facts, but from con- 
viction of its superior dramatic pro- 
priety. But when he bestows seaports 
upon Bohemia* and lions in the 
forest of Ardennes,+ ascribes the 
death of Richard Ceeur de Lion{ to 
the Duke of Austria, and then names 
that duke Limoges—( while the fact 
was that Richard met his death not 
from the duke, but from the hand 
of Bertrand de Gourdon, while be- 
sieging Vidomar Viscount of Li- 
moges in the castleofChaluz )—when, 
copying his model in the old play, 
he introduces, for no apparent pur- 
pose, in Richard the Third, Margaret 
of Anjou, who, after her ransom by 
her father after the battle of Tewks- 
bury, never again revisited England 
—in these, and many other instances 
of the same kind, it is difficult to see 
how his anachronisms or violations of 
history can be ascribed to any deeper 
cause, or more recondite origin than 
his ignorance of the fact. True, these 
and all the variations from history 
or costume which occur in Shak- 
speare, are in the last degree un- 
important ; they never in the slight- 
est degree interfere with the current 
of our sympathies, but are swept out 
of sight at once by the torrent of 
Shakspeare’s strong conceptions ; 
and it would have been far wiser if 
the German critics, instead of at- 
tempting to maintain that they were 
deliberately adopted, had rather 
rested the defence of Shakspeare on 





* Winter's Tale, 


t As you Like It, 
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the total insignificance of the blun- 
ders into which he is accused of 
having fallen. 

Even in Germany, however, this 
tone of enthusiastic admiration is not 
of very ancient date; it cannot be 
carried farther back than that gener- 
al burst of poetical feeling which 
about fifty years ago gave a new cha- 
racter to the literature of Germany. 
There, as in England, Shakspeare at 
first made his way slowly and with 
difficulty, from toleration to admira- 
tion, and from admiration to idola- 
try. The first notice of his existence 
is to be found in Morhof’s Deutsche 
Poeterei, about 1700, where he is 
mentioned along with Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and Otway; but it isevident 
that the old scholar knew nothing 
more of him than the name. In 1741 
a free translation of his Julius Caesar 
in Alexandrines (then the common 
German dramatic measure) appear- 
ed at Berlin; and shortly after- 
wards attention was still farther 
called to the subject, by an Essay 
on Shakspeare by Elias Schlegel, 
pretty much in the style of our 
own dissertations about the same 
period, in which he is viewed asa 
man who, under the influence of a 
certain wild inspiration, certainly at 
times uttered very extraordinary 
things, but was utterly destitute of 
taste, regularity, or reading. He com- 
sage him—and probably thought 

e conferred high honour upon him 
by the comparison—with the well- 
known old German dramatist, An- 
dreas Gryphins, with whom, it seems 
to us, that he had not one point of 
connexion, save that the latter hap- 

ened to be born on the day the 
ormer died, and that both dealt 
largely in apparitions. 

ne would have supposed Elias 
Schlegel’s estimate of Shakspeare’s 
niussufficiently cooland moderate; 

t cautious as it was, it seemed lit- 
tle less than a damnable heresy to 
the “Philistine” school of Gottsched, 
who viewed the matter as a contest 
pro aris et focis, and endeavoured by 
a melancholy mixture of pedantry 
and stale jests to annihilate any lit- 
tle impression which even the lifeless 
pleading of Schlegel might have 
made upon the public. “ The wy 
lish,” says Gottsched, in his “ Hand- 
lexicon der Schénen Wissenschaf- 
ten,” obviously thinking he had dis- 
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posed of Shakspeare’s claims in a sin- 
gle sentence, “the English are loud 
in praise of his dramatic poems, 
which are numerous. But a certain 
Mrs Lennox has of late exposed the 
errors even of his most celebrated 
pieces.” Poor Mrs Lennox! “ Non 
tali auxilio,” wefear, was Shakespeare 
to be dethroned from his supremacy 
in English literature. For a time, 
however, Gottsched and his bre- 
thren seem to have succeeded. We 
may take the account of Shak- 
speare, given by Jocher in his Lexi- 
con, (1750,) as containing a fair sum- 
mary of the current information and 
opinions at that time prevalent, in 
regard to the subject of his biogra- 
phy. 

“ Shakspeare, ( William,) an ~- 
lish dramatist, born at Stratford, 
1564, was ill educated, and under- 
stood no Latin, but made great pro- 
gressin poetry. He possesseda certain 
comic humour, but could at the same 
time be serious, excelled in tragedies, 
and had many ingenious and subtle 
contests with Ben Jonson, a 
neither gained much thereby. He 
died at Stratford, 1616, 23d April, in 
his 53d year. His plays and trage- 
dies, of which he wrote many, are 
printed in London in four parts.” 

In 1762, a complete translation of 
Shakspeare was for the first time 
undertaken by Wieland; perhaps 
the very last person whose genius 
and habits of thinking qualified him 
for such a task. How the German 
Voltaire should ever have felt that 
admiration of his author which could 
animate him to undertake an enter- 
prise of such certain difficulty and 
such doubtful popularity, is not 
easy to comprehend. He was not, 
indeed, as yet the poet of the Comic 
Tales, the Idris and Zenide, or Aga- 
thon,—but even from the first, we can- 
not but feel, that between him and 
Shakspeare there was a great and 
deep gulf fixed, and wonder that he 
should have ever attempted, with his 
feeble wings of French wax, to over- 
pass it. It can occasion no surprise, 
however, that a task so uncongenial 
was soon abandoned, and that Es- 
chenburg was obliged to complete 
the translation which Wieland had 


a 

iewing this translation in compa- 
rison with its successors, it appears 
rude and unsatisfactory enough’; 
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but considered as the first attempt 
to Germanize Shakspeare, it is by no 
means destitute of merit. Even in 
the homely garb of prose in which 
Eschenburg has clothed the ener- 
getic versification of Shakspeare, 
the native beauty or sublimity of 
the thoughts shines translucently 
through ; a certain vigour and musi- 
cal rhythm frequently lends a charm 
to the prose, which, in some measure, 
supplies the want of verse; while 
the translator himself, as he proceed- 
ed with his task, seems to have felt 
the conviction dawning and growin 

upon him, that, in this “wild an 

irregular genius,’ who had neither 
taste nor Latin, the most consum- 
mate beauty in the form was united 
with perfection in the substance, 
and that all attempts to embody 
the subtle essence and charm of 
the original in prose was a hope- 
less struggle. He himself makes 


this admission in regard to two 
of the plays, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream and Richard the Third (Ro- 
meo or Hamlet, we think, might, 
with more justice, have suggested 
the remark than the latter); and 
accordingly, in these two instances, 


he has attempted a poetical version, 
which, even beside the closer and 
more masterly translations of mo- 
dern days, maintains a respectable 
position. ; 

The translation, however, on the 
whole, was coldly received. It was 
praised and—not read. But a new 
impulse was now given to the study 
of Shakspeare by the Dramaturgie 
of Lessing,—the first piece of Ger- 
man criticism in which the vast 
superiority and profound art of 
Shakspeare’s dramatic powers were 
distinctly or adequately maintained. 

Lessing is, in German criticism, 
not unlike Johnson in English—a 
clear and logical thinker, with a 
mind of great range and compre- 
hension, learned and acute, a con- 
summate master of polemical cri- 
ticism, and not without a strong 
sense and feeling of poetry, though 
too calmly clear and cold to be 
himself poetical. No man perhaps 
ever approached so near to the pro- 
mised Land of Poetry, without enter- 
ing it as Lessing. Like Johnson he 
saw and felt the mastery of Shak- 
speare’s genius in the main; his 
quick perception could not over- 
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look the magnificence of its propor- 
tions, nor his just taste and right 
feeling be insensible to the unerrin 
truth and sagacity with which his 
inspiration was calculated to reach 
the heart. It is true that into much 
that was of a subtle and more ethe- 
rial texture he could not enter; his 
plummet, though it reached farther 
than that of his predecessors, was 
never made by nature to fathom the 
full depths of Shakspeare’s “ infi- 
nite;” his sight is clear, piercing, 
and correct, in matters of life, but 
he has nothing of the deuteros copy 
of the true poet, which enables him 
to look beyond into the ‘world of 
imagination, and to think and rea- 
son with the same certainty with re- 
gard to the visionary creations with 
which it is peopled, as if with re- 
gard to the things and beings of 
real life. Yet even the criticism 
of Lessing was a prodigious ade 
vance; the shallowness, the pre- 
tence, and false principles of the 
French dramatic school he detested, 
and devoted his whole powers of 
reasoning and sarcastic illustration 
(and who that has either read his 
Dramaturgie, or his famous contro- 
versy as to the Wolfenbuttel MSS., 
can have forgotten with what caustic 
vigour he could wield the weapons 
of controversy?) to exposing with 
relentless severity its conventional 
and unnatural character, and endea- 
vouring to lead his countrymen to 
the appreciation of higher things, by 
the study of the English school of 
dramatic poetry, and, above all, of 
Shakspeare. 

It is no doubt to be regretted, 
that so small a portion of the Drama- 
turgie is occupied by Shakspeare, 
and so much wasted on pieces of 
which the very names are now for- 
gotten; but the criticisms on Romeo, 
Othello, and Richard the Third, must 
be always regarded as containing the 
first outlines of an enlarged, inde- 
pendent, and philosophical criticism 
of the great dramatist. 

Perhaps the first effect of Lessing’s 
adventurous criticism was rather to 
startle than convince, but it now be- 
came necessary at least to read 
Shakspeare, in order to refute the 
supposed literary heresies of his ad- 
vocate, and the fruits of this increas- 
ing study were soon visible in new 
translations, essays, and commen- 
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taries. The translation of Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost (an unfortunate choice) 
by Lenz, the Criticisms of Gersten- 
berg, (the author of Ugolino,) and of 
Herder, following each other in rapid 
succession, indicate the steadily ad- 
vancing interest with which Shak- 
speare was now regarded in Ger- 
many. But the sphere of a foreign 
poet’s influence is most effectually 
and speedily enlarged, when a native 
poet of kindred and congenial talent 
condescends to borrow inspiration 
from his labours, and instead of cri- 
tical estimates of his genius, presents 
his countrymen with pictures con- 
ceived in. the same spirit; at once 
imitations as regards their source, 
and originals in their whole treat- 
ment and execution. Who can 
doubt that Goetz of Berlichiogen, 
that living picture of the sixteenth 
century, with its religious convul- 
sions, its struggles between feudal 
and imperial despotism, its iron- 
handed, yet gentle- hearted warriors, 
its noble simple-minded maidens, 
who with such bewitching and trust- 
ing openness bestow their hands 
without hesitation where they have 
placed their hearts,—its weak, waver- 
ing, or deceitful court minions,—its 
luxurious abbots—its noisy pageants 
of banquet and battle—its sweet 
transitions to the stillness and soli- 
tude of the ancestral castle, o’erhang- 
ing the silver-blue Mayn, or winding 
Rhine;—who can doubt that that 
most powerful and touching picture 
owes its origin to those striking con- 
densations of the spirit of English 
history, afforded by Shakspeare’s 
King John, King Richard II., and the 
bloodstained chronicle of the Wars of 
the Roses? As little can any one 
hesitate to recognise in the Robbers 
of Schiller the influence of Macbeth 
(which Schiller has very beautifully 
translated), of Richard III., and of 
Hamlet. The scepticism takes a 
more clamorous and despairing turn, 
the villany is more ostentatious, 
more logically consistent, more utter- 
ly unredeemed, consequently more 
unnatural; the epirit of a modern 
philosophy, and modern relations of 
society, somewhat alters or hides 
the forms which occupy the fore- 
ound; but “ Shakspeare’s sha- 
ow’’ still hovers behind those crea- 
tions, and points at them for his: 
and still, under every disguise, “ we 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. CCXXXI. 
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know the man, by the Athenian gar- 
ments he hath on.” From the same 
source—only with asomewhat more 
turbid and noisy current—flowed 
the endless stream of chivalrous 
dramas ( Ritter-Stucken) from Oito 
of Wittelsbach to Adelaide of Wul- 
fingen, with which Germany was for 
some years inundated. 

It may probably be said, that 
Shakspeare, like Falstaff, had in this 
matter no great reason to be proud 
of his followers, who in their chival- 
rous panoramas, present us, not so 
much with men, as with dramatic 
automata covered with suits of mail, 
overtopped with helm and plume, 
and figuring about, lance in hand, 
by means of some strange internal 
machinery within the skeleton, but 
without one symptom of life, one 
breath of spontaneous and natural 
inspiration. This is quite true, but 
the error lay simply in this, that 
they did not truly study Shakspeare, 
though they copied him ; they were 
contented, like Wallenstein’s sol- 
diers, if they succeeded in spitting 
and coughing like their general; 
his bustle and rapidity of movement, 
his daring mixture of tragic and co- 
mic emotion, in short, the mere 
wardrobe and properties of his 
drama, they could admire and trans- 
fer to their own with no inconsider- 
able dexterity ; but this was gene- 
rally the limit of their endeavours ; 
and, with few exceptions, they pene- 
trated no farther than the external 
and accidental qualities—the internal 
and essential lay equally beyond their 
perceptions and their powers. Rude, 
however, and unsatisfactory as these 
performances of the rack and tour- 
nament, bowl and dagger school 
must now be accounted, we are 
rather of the number of those who 
view them as indicating on the 
whole a decided advance in the 
right path. Otto of Wittelsbach, to 
be sure, shows poorly beside Guetz 
and Egmont and the still more 
Shakspearean Wallenstein, but what 
is its position when compared with 
the Richard III. of Weisse, “ a very 
pretty fellow in his day,” or the 
cold elaborate imitations of the 
French school by Elias Schlegel ? 

When an author has reached the 
distinction of having his tragedies 
represented as stock pieces, to use 
the theatrical term, upon a foreign 
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stage, his dramatic fame may be con- 
sidered as pretty securely establish- 
ed. Such was now the situation of 
Shakspeare. Schréder, one -of the 
most accomplished of the German 
actors, probably feeling how much 
his professional talent was fettered 
by the limited and conventional 
tange of the dramas of the day, 
being accidentally attracted to the 
study of Shakspeare, was induced 
to attempt the introduction of his 
plays on the stage; though, in or- 
der to suit them to his notion of 
stage effect, he certainly handled 
them with a cruelty worthy of Pro- 
crustes himself, here expanding, 
there contracting, striking out with- 
out mercy many of the finest pas- 
sages, because they did not advance 
“ the progress of the piece,” and re- 
ducing almost to shadows many of 
those most exquisite creations to 
‘which Shakspeare’s genius had given 
colour and a body. Hamlet, the 
melancholy Hamlet, to whom Den- 
mark has ceased to be any — 
else than a prison, and the worl 
itself seems but as a grave, in 
Schréder’s version closes the scene 
by mounting the throne amidst 
goodly protestations of his patriotic 
ntentions ; and the poor heart-bro- 
ken and life-sick Lear, victorious over 
his rebellious subjects, instead of in- 
voking Heaven’s vengeance over the 
‘body of Cordelia, lives to reassume 
the sceptre of Britain, and to share 
his dominion with his dutiful daugh- 
ter. Yet even thus maimed and 
dislocated—shorn of many of their 
most ethereal and exalted beauties 
—Shakspeare’s characters, so in- 
stinct with an inward principle of 
life and thought, so different from 
the mechanical steam-engine pro- 
ductions of the French school, made 
their way triumphantly into the 
hearts of the people, though some 
of them, such as the Merchant of 
Venice, and Julius Cesar, and Mea- 
sure for Measure, at first unaccount- 
ably failed. Yet Lear, Hamlet, Mac- 
beth, and Othello, and others, be- 
came instantly popular, and from 
that moment Shakspeare might be 
considered as naturalized on the 
German, scarcely less than on the 
English stage. 

Still there was wanting that which 
valone could exhibit Shakspeare in 
his true light—a translation at once 
faithful and poetical. No constitu- 
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tion of mind is more rare than ‘that 
which is required to form an accom- 
plished translator ; a mind of a highly 
original and inventive cast, like that 
of Goethe, will not descend to the 
task; it may adapt and alter, as in the 
Iphigenia in Tauris, but it cannot 
literally transfuse into its own lan- 
guage the thoughts and conceptions 
of another. Yet to do this thoroughly 
requires a plastic power, a delicacy 
of perception, a tempered warmth 
rather than fire of imagination, aud 
a command of expression which is 
seldom found save in connexion 
with the higher order of mind. Now 
and then, however, instances do oe- 
cur of minds of this peculiar con- 
struction—adjective rather than sub- 
stantive—who have little original 
poetical power, but the most re- 
markable facility in giving effect to 
the views and feelings of other 
beings, seemingly intended by na- 
ture herself as mediators between 
the past and the present, and be- 
tween the inhabitants of different 
climes; and who seem to resemble 
parasitical plants, which require to 
wreath themselves round some old 
trunk for their support, but repay 
the obligation by adorning it anew 
with the richest verdure, and prop- 
ping it by their interlacing stems, 
when it verges towards decay. Such, 
in poetry at least, was Augustus Wil- 
liam Schlegel ; as the poet of “ Alar- 
cos,” certainly occupying no very 
distinguished portion among the dra- 
matists of his country—as the trans- 
lator of Shakspeare entitled—we say 
it deliberately—to the very proudest 
elevation yet awarded to any Euro- 
pean translator. His translation ap- 
proaches, as nearly as we can con- 
ceive any translation can, to an ab- 
solute transcript of the original; 
the roseate glow of love in Romeo 
and Juliet—the glimmering haze in 
which hover the-elves of Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream—the wayward 
gloom of Hamlet, a reflection as it 
were from the fantastic and uncer- 
tain skies of the north—the dew- be- 
sprinkled woodland freshness and 
pastoral melancholy of As You Like 
It—the magic atmosphere of virgin 


-solitude and purity that envelopes 


the Tempest—the element of music 
and moonlight in which Twelfth 
Night and the Merchant of Venice 
appear to float—the broad and bound- 
less flood of humour that interpe- 
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netrates the two parts of Henry the 
Fourth—are all caught and reflected 
with a truth of perception and beau- 
ty of finish, which, when the reader 
is tolerably familiar with German, 
not unfrequently lead him almost 
to forget that he is not perusing 
Shakspeare himself. As yet the 
translation, unfortunately, is incom- 
plete; indeed, we believe, Schlegel 
has added nothing to it since 1801, 
save the translation of Richard the 
Third, but we would still hope that 
he may be induced to resume the 
task; and to leave to his countrymen 
and to the world a complete, and, as 
nearly as the differences of lan- 
uages will permit, a perfect trans- 
ation of Shakspeare. 

In giving this decided preference 
to the translation of Schlegel, we are 
far from meaning to deny the great 
merits of that begun, but never likely 


to be completed, by John Henry Voss, 
and his‘sons Henry and Abraham 
Voss. Butno one can compare the 
two without feeling, that, though 
there may be in the latter apparently 
a more close and literal rendering of 
every word, there is a want of that 
spirit of poetry, that power of seizing 
and giving back the very impression 
caused by the changing tone of the 
original, which is so obvious in 
Schlegel’s. In translation, cases of 
difficulty must often occur, where 
either the Jetter must be sacrificed to 
the spirit, or the spirit to the letter : 
in ‘such cases Voss adopts the latter 
course, Schlegel the former. Voss’s 
translation looks more like an exact 
echo of Shakspeare, but, like other 
echos, fainter and weaker than the 
original : in Schlegel’s, we think we 
hear ‘the voice of Shakspeare him- 
self. Voss, however, has not even the 
merit of being uniformly consistent 
to his principle of translation ; he 
sometimes uses a more refined ex- 
pression, where that used by Shak- 
speare was infinitely more forcible 
and picturesque. When Othello, 
overhanging the bed on which lies the 
body of Desdemona, breaks out into 
that affecting apostrophe,— 

** Now, how dost thou look now ? ‘O ill- 

starr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy smock,” &c. 
Voss does not venture to translate the 
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word “ smock” by the natural ex- 
pression hemd or weiberhemd, but 
substitutes the vague generality of 
“tuch,” any sort of clothing. Yet, is 
there not something ghastly, corpse- 
like, in this familiar term? Does it 
not carry our thoughts at once back 
to the desolate bridal bed, and for- 
ward to the swiftly coming grave ? 
Of the later translation by Otto 
Von Benda, which we believe is the 
only complete translation of Shak- 
speare by a single hand, we cannot 
speak, having had no opportunity of 
consulting it; nor of the numerous 
translations of single plays, which 
have been executed with more or less 
success in Germany. We turn now 
to the critical essays on Shakspeare, 
which naturally kept pace with the 
increasing interest and popularity of 
the original ; and of which it is our 
object in the present, and some sucs 


ceeding papers, to exhibit specimens. 
With the views of Goethe on Shak- 
speare, and particularly on the cha 
racter of Hamlet, our readers are 
probably familiar, from the excellent 
translation of Wilhelm Meister by 
our friend Mr Carlyle; and the elo« 
quent dramatic criticisms of Augustus 
William Schlegel are already pretty 
well known to the English reader. 
Of those of Tieck, however, towhom, 
we will venture to say, Shakspeare 
is better known than to most of our 
countrymen, and still more of Franz 
Horn, ‘the latest and the most ela- 
borate -expositor of Shakspeare’s 
dramatic characters, little or no- 
thing is known in England; and we 
cannot ‘but think we shall render 
an acceptable service to our readers 
in presenting them with some liberal 
extracts from their criticisms. We 
shall begin with Hamlet, to which 
Horn has devoted an essay of nearly 
100 pages, to say nothing of a sup- 
plement of about half that length.* 


__ ‘Why do we begin with Hamlet? ’~ 
What is the secret charm which 
irresistibly attracts the readers of 
Shakspeare to this tragedy? We 
should say, its baffling mystery, its 


inscrutable character. Could we 
fathom the principles of Hamlet’s 
character; could'we reduce to any 
logical scheme or plan the strange 





* Shakspeare Erliutert von Franz Horn, Leipzig. 5 Vols. 
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anomalies it presents, it might still 
remain, as now, an object of admi- 
ration, but not of that awful curiosity, 
mingled with love, which it at pre- 
sent excites. Our imagination is 
excited by it as by the contemplation 
of a mystic and enigmatical charac- 
ter in real life, which we know to be 
a reality, whose actions we feel must 
have their sufficient causes, but whose 
secret springs of action, “the fountain 
from the which his current runs,’ 
lie too deep for discovery. The play 
resembles some enchanted region 
looming before us in wild maguifi- 
cence; as we approach we feel the 
solid earth beneath us, yet we know 
that we are treading haunted ground; 
on all sides the prospect fades away 
into the undefined and illimitable; 
and even those objects which had 
at first seemed clear, waver and grow 
dim, or change their shapes, even 
while we gaze upon them. In vain 
we endeavour to find some position 
from which a clear view of the whole 
domain may be obtained. The mist 
is only dispelled from one quarter to 
settle down upon another; and to 
every new wanderer in this realm of 
shadows, do the shapes which inha- 


bit it, and the scenes which it pre- 


septs, show themselves in some 
new form of sublimity and beauty. 
Is there at this moment one im- 
portant point in Hamlet’s character 
which is clear and undisputed ? His 
sanity or madness? Great names are 
not wanting either on the affirmative 
and negative side of the question; 
and, to say the truth, the argument 
is capable of being maintained al- 
most with equal plausibility on 
either. His love for Ophelia? Was 
it but “ the trifling of his favour ”— 
the mere temporary escape and re- 
laxation of a mind habitually a slave 
to other and deeper thoughts; or 
was it indeed a love, of which “ forty 
thousand brothers” could not make 
ap the sum? Was Hamlet really 
destitute of energy and moral cou- 
rage, or was his conduct merely the 
result of a position in which, by 
one too “ much reflecting on these 
things,” no one course could be cho- 
sen, because all seemed equally ad- 
visable, or equally dangerous? On 
these subjects no two men think, 
or probably ever will think alike. 
The circumstances of Hamlet’s life, 
exhibited by Shakspeare, do not af- 
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ford the conditions out of which the 
problem of his character is to be 
evolved. Hence it will ever, as 
Schlegel truly and beautifully says, 
remain like those irrational equa- 
tions, in which a fragment of un- 
known magnitude remains, that will 
in no manner admit of solution. 

The charm, therefore, lies mainly 
in its mystery; but the mystery of 
Hamlet’s character is but the type 
and shadow of the still greater 
mystery and perplexity of existence 
itself—a thought which meets us at 
every turn as we peruse this tra- 
gedy, and haunts us like a spectre 
that will not depart. In Hamlet we 
see a picture of humanity “ in single 
opposition, hand tohand,” with a mer- 
ciless and iron destiny, which, even 
from our own breasts, from the very 
nobility and activity of our faculties, 
draws forth the armoury of slings 
and arrows, with which it harasses, 
and eventually overpowers us. Could 
Hamlet have dulled the edge of that 
apprehension that makes him “ like 
a god;” could he have said to his 
restless intellect, “ Peace, be still ;” 
could he have been contented with 
the outward shows and most ob- 
vious consequences of things, in- 
stead of endeavouring to exhaust 
all their remote and possible rela-~ 
tions, all might have been well,— 
for then the power of free action 
might have remained to him, and 
in freedom of action he would have 
been happy. But this he cannot 
do: his intellect demands exercise, 
and he cannot live except ia an ele- 
ment of enquiry. Thus labouring 
with his finite though noble facul- 
ties against infinity and eternity, the 
result is uaiversal doubt. One by 
one all the props on which he leant 
have given way. His mother’s guilt 
has uahinged his confidence ia the 
stability of the moral world; and 
now nature herself seems to aban- 
don the even tenor of her course, 
since the dead have burst their cere- 
ments and are permitted to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon. The moral 
confusion in his miad is now com- 

lete; for all without and all within 
om alike lost their fixity. Nothing 
now seems to be good or bad “ but 
thinking makes it so,” and every 
course of action aliké, since in 
none is certainty, or tranquillity 
to be obtained, and all seem to lead 
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only to the brink of the limbo of 
doubt. Sick at last of the whirl 
that surrounds his vessel, he throws 
down the helm of free-will in des- 
pair, and seems to feel a wild exul- 
tation in drifting, at the will of 
Chance, over the boundless ocean 
of possibilities. 

And blindly and fearfully, indeed, 
does Chance deal with him, and all 
around him, from the commencement 
of the play to the close. In al] Shak- 
speare’s other dramas there appears 
something elevating, something con- 
soling, amidst the depths of suffer- 
ing. Even in Lear, where perhaps 
‘ the tragic gloom is more uniform 
than in any other of his plays, the 
moral and physical tempest which 
rages through the four first acts 
drops into a solemn and soothing 
stillness in the last. Lear and Cor- 
delia perish, it is true, but not until 
their destiny is fulfilled. The 
daughter’s work of love and duty 
is done. The poor discrowned old 
man has revived to reason, and re- 
gained his daughter. What had life 
to offer to either, that could leave 
on the heart a more deep though 
chastened impression of sorrow ? 
After life’s fitful fever, they sleep 
well; and from the battle-field on 
which their mortal forms are lying, 
the imagination sees their “ delight- 
ed spirits” reascending hand in hand 
to that heaven whence they had 
their birth, and where they are 
again to find their home. In Ham- 
let alone the tragic night which 
wraps the catastrophe is unbroken, 
“and darkness is the burier of the 
dead.” Chance reigns relentless 
through the whole. On an “ en- 
vious sliver” of willow hangs the 
life and death of Ophelia; it breaks 
by chance, and she is drowned. 
Chance brings back the shipwrecked 
Hamlet to her funeral, and impels 
him to the quarrel with Laertes 


above her grave; chance produces ' 


the change of rapiers, which in- 
volves Laertes in the fate he intend- 
ed for his victim; chance com- 
mends the poisoned chalice to the 
lips of the queen; and chance at 
last, not all the subtle conceptions 
and Jong cherished plans of ven- 
geance over which Hamlet had 
brooded, accomplishes his great re- 
venge, by exciting him to that 
cestasy of horror and despair at 
his mother’s death, in which he 
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plunges his sword into the body of 
the adulterous and murderous king. 
The young, the good, the noble, the 
impetuous, the iunocent, ere taken; 
the weak, the worthless, the aged, 
the commonplace, are left. Hamlet, 
and Ophelia fall, that such as Hora- 
tio and Osric, may do the honours 
of their funeral. The catastrophe 
reminds us of what we have some- 
where read of the descent of @ 
mountain avalanche on some peace- 
ful Swiss village, at the foot of 
the Righi, crushing every human 
being beneath its mass, yet sparing 
some insignificant cur to bay the 
moon uninjured from above the 
ruins. 

Were this unmitigated and re- 
morseless display of destiny the ge- 
neral characteristic of Shakspeare’s 
plays, their effect on the mind would 
be oppressive and appalling. Fre- 
derick Schlegel, indeed, (the brother 
of Augustus William,) in his paral- 
lel between Shakspeare and Calde- 
ron, has most unjustly attributed to. 
all of them this tendency, which, in 
any true sense, is applicable only to 
Hamlet. “ Shakspeare,” says he, 


after an animated eulogium on that 


principle of divine faith and purifi- 
cation which pervades Calderon’s 
plays, and of which the most perfect 
examples are afforded by the con- 
stant Prince, and the devotion of 
the Cross, “ has exactly the oppo- 
site fault of too often placing be- 
fore our eyes, in all its mystery and 
perplexity, the riddle of life, with- 
out giving us any hint of its solu- 
tion.” True it is, that in many of 
them the labyrinth of life is laid be- 
fore us dark and dreary enough, and 
from within we hear the Sphinx 
a her fearful riddles; 

ut it is not true in general that we 
are left without a clew to its mazes, 
or an CEdipus to solve the enigma. 
The solution may not always be 
complete ; but it is sufficient to 
leave behind that tragic consolation, 
which it is the aim of the dramatist. 
to produce; for in this world we 
live, in all things, in hope, not in cer- 
tainty: and it is enough for us, if 
athwart the shadows of the night 
which still lie heavy on all beneath, 
we can trace on high the glimmerin 
light, “ and golden exhalations o 
the dawn.” 

Even as to Hamlet, however, it will 
be seen that Horn, who is the most 
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thoroughgoing admirer of Shakspeare 
we have yet met with, will not admit 
that such is the case. He contends 
that even there sufficient indications 
of this higher principle are to be 
found in the appearance of the 
Ghost, with which the piece opens, 
and the arrival of Fortinbras, the 
representative of a new order of 
things, with which it closes. On 
this we shall have a word to say 
afterwards. 

It is time, however, to come to the 
observations of the German critics 
on the character of Hamlet, and the 
conduct of this most remarkable play. 
The germ of Goethe's estimate of 
Hamlet’s character, and of the lead- 
ing idea which Shakspeare intended 
to convey, is contained in the follow- 


ing paragraph :— 


“ © The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite! 
That ever I was born to set it right.’ 


‘In these words, I imagine, will be 
found the key to Hamlet's whole pro- 
cedure. To me it is clear, that 
Shakspeare meant in the present case 
to represent the effects of a great 
action laid upon a soul unfit for the 
performance of it. In this view the 
whole piece seems to me to be com- 
pesed. An oak-tree is planted in a 
costly jar, which should have borne 

only pleasant flowers in its bosom; 
the roots expand, the jar is shivered! 
Alovely, pure,noble, aad most moral 
nature, without the strength of nerve 
which forms a hero, sinks beneath a 
burden which it cannot bear, and 
must not cast away. All duties are 
holy for him—the present is too hard. 
Inpossibilities have been required of 
him; not in themselves impessibili- 
ties, but such for him. He turns, and 
winds, and torments himself: he ad- 
vances and recoils, is ever put in 
mind, ever puts himself in mind; at 
last does all but. lose his purpose 
from his thoughts: yet still without 
recovering his peace of mind.” This 
is finely thought and imagined, but it 
ves too favourable an impression of 
amlet’s character, which at no time 
could have been of that pure and 
rfectly amiable kind which is 
— represented. On the contrary, 
and evil must have been largely 
mixed in him from the very first 
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though the activity of the worser part 
of his nature may have been more 
formidably developed by his. misfor- 
tune. Schlegel’s estimate seems to 
be nearer the truth.* “ Respecting 
Hamlet’s character I cannot, accerd- 
ing to the views of the poet as I un- 
derstand them, pronounce altogether 
80 favourable a sentence as Goethe’s. 
He is, itis true, a.mind of high culti- 
vation, a prince of royal manners, 
endowed with the finest sense of pro- 
priety, susceptible of noble ambition, 
and open in the highest degree to 
enthusiasm for the foreign excellence 
in which he is deficient. Heacts the 
part of madness with inimitable supe- 
riority ; while he convinces the per- 
sons who are sent to examine him of 
his loss of reason merely because he 
tells them unwelcome truths, and 
rallies them with the most caustic 
wit. But in the resolutions which he 
so often embraces, and always leaves 
unexecuted, the weakness of his vo- 
lition is evident: he dves himself only 
justice when he says there is no 
greater dissimilarity than between 
himself and Hercules. Heis notsolely 
compelled by necessity to artifice and 
dissimulation; he has a natural ineli- 
nation to move in crooked ways; he 
is a hypocrite towards himself; his 
far-fetched scruples are often mere 
pretexts to cover his want of deter- 
mination ; thoughts—as he says on a 
different occasion, which have 


° ‘but one part wisdom, 
And ever three parts coward,’ 


He has been chiefly condemned for 
his harshness in repulsing the love of 
Ophelia, to.which he himself gave 
rise, and for his unfeelingness at her 
death. But he is too much over- 
whelmed with hisown sorrow tohave 
any compassion to spare for others; 
his apparentindifference by no means 
gives us the measure of his internal 
perturbation. On the other hand, 
we evidently. perceive ia him a ma- 
licious joy when he has succeeded— 
more through necessity and aecident, 
which are alone able to compel him 
to quick and decisive measures, than 
from the merit of: bis courage,—in 
getting rid of his enemies ; for eo he 
expresses himself after the: murder 
of Polonius, and respecting Rosen- 
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crantz and Guildenstern. Hamlet 
has no firm belief either in himself or 
in.any thing else; from expressions 
of religious confidence he passes 
to. sceptical doubts; he believes 
the ghost of his father when he sees 
it, aud as soon as it. has disappeared 
it seems to him a deception.” 

The colouring which Tieck has 
thrown around the character is per- 
haps still gloomier. We shall after- 
wards see that he imputes to him, in 
one particular, a degree of base- 
ness, which, if his conjecture were 
well. founded, would. sink his cha- 
racter so. much. as to deprive him. 
of. all our sympathies. Of the mix- 
ture of qualities in the character 
generally, he says,* “ Contempt of 
life, mingled with a certain nervous 
clinging to it, characterises Hamlet 
in most of the scenes; a distinctive 
feature in those minds, which have 
lost the first. bloom of existence 
through offended pride and mortified 
feeling, and the calm steadiness. of 
belief through. restless: investigation. 
In this troubled.state of being all the 
passions show themselves in gloomy 


colours,— rage, revenge, cunning, 


envy, pride, and ambition, stand fear- 
fully prominent, and yet so relieved 
and transfigured as it were by feeling, 
wit, taste, knowledge, and personal 
dignity, that this wonderful appear- 
ance fascinates and fetters the mind: 
nay, even its most repulsive features 
appear not without a certain show of 
splendour and magnificence. This 
strange unfathomable union of folly 
and wisdom, of greatness of soul and 
pusilianimity, of love and hatred, of 
vanity and true pride; this lover, who 
shows passion, yet on whose love we 
can place no reliance; who speaks and 
feels like a faithful and noble friend; 
whose attractive amiableness renders 
him, when he pleases, the popularidol, 
who, in a certain sense, perceives so 
clearly all the relations by which he is 
surrounded, and yet is deceived by 
every one; this mixture of hetero- 
geneous positions, which, though in 
aless degree, we so often meet with 
in real life; those wonderful.contra- 
dictions, under. which.every mind: of 
high endowment. more or less. lar 
bours; all these: combined features 
afford the key to the universal popu- 
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larity of this tragedy and this cha: 
racter.” 

Horn, in his treatment of Hamlet, 
has somewhat varied from his usual 
course. Instead of taking the cha- 
racters one by one and attempting-at 
once to sketch their outlines, he in 
this case follows the course of the 
scenes, interspersing his exposition 
only with such observations as arise 
out of the partial lights which these 
scenes present. He attempts no for- 
mal summary of the strange whole, 
probably because he felt, that any 
such must necessarily be either para- 
doxical, and partially untrue, or se 
vague and general, as to have little 
meaning or significance; but. leaves: 
the reader to combine for himself; 
in the best way he can, all the lights 
and shadows which he has touched 
in; into sucha whole as best harmo- 
nizes with his individual feeling. 

The singular felicity of dramatic 
exposition which the first scene: in 
the spectre-haunted platform. of El- 
sineur affords; the consummate skill 
by: which every thing that can awa- 
ken, curiosity and: terror fs come 
bined ;—midnight, the. glimpses. of 
the moon above, the timeworn 
towers behind, the hollow murmur 
of the: sea. beneath,—the cold, that 
makes the very soldier sick at 
heart,—the ominous stroke of. the 
bell; the shadowy. stalk of the bu- 
ried majesty of Denmark ;—all these 
features were too obvious, not. to be 
acknowledged and dwelt on by cri- 
ties of every nation. But how finely,. 
after these ghostly terrors, is. the 
miud led back to cheerfalness and 
confidence by Horatio’s observa- 
tion on the crowing of the cock,, 
and. Marcellus’s allusion to the pro- 
tecting influence of Christmas. 

“ The coming of the friendly day 
is indicated, and the overcharged. 
heart. seems already to see its-light,, 
and to be refreshed by the influence. 
of the morning breeze. Marcellus: 

ives additional exaltation to this. 
a: a his allusion 7 him, 
through whose appearance a higher 
light hae been vouchsafed to all ; and 
though. his: reference: be only: to. a 
childish. belief, that on this. sacred, 
night:no-evil spirit dare walk abroad, 
(‘so hallowed and so gracious is the 
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time ;’) yet even this recollection is 
enough to fill the heart with a grate- 
ful and consoling feeling. It is 
enough to indicate a divinity, and 
the poet well knew that, without 
such an indication, the terrors of the 
a would be felt to be too power- 
ful. Horatio, however, whose at- 
tention is more directed to the ex- 
ternal, continues his allusion to the 
daybreak in those exquisite lines— 


© But see the morn in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern 
hill ’— 

Thus it is. Nature is still the old, 
the true, the ever-renovating friend 
of man;—whatever may be the 
changes and chances of life, however 
deep and fearful the secrets with 
which the spirit of man may have to 
deal, she keeps her ancient unaltered 
course; and after the spectral night 
of the grave, the morning, bright as 
ever, like a young and blooming 
deity, walks purple-clad over the 
dews of the eastern hill.” 

From the dusky platform of the 
palace we are led to the audience= 
chamber, into the presence of the 
King and Queen, glittering in all 
their bridal pomp, while beside them 
stands the melancholy Hamlet—his 
“ inky coat,” an emblem of the dark- 
ness of bis mind. The ambassadors 
are despatched to Norway; Laertes 
takes his leave for France ; and then, 
for the first time, the King address- 
es Hamlet. His dress—his manner 
—his proposal of returning to Wit- 
tenberg, have all been rankling in the 
mind of the King, and his feelings 
break out through all the assumed 
composure and condescension of his 
address. Tieck is singularly at issue 
with Horn, and we suspect with the 
whole world beside, in his estimate 
of Claudius, both in this scene and 
throughout the play; and probably 
most of our readers, after perusin 
his remarks on the character, wil 
think him at issue also with himself.* 

“ The King, sprung from a family of 
heroes, has many great and excellent 
qualities, though these are doubtless 
outweighed by many bad and base 
ones. Yet heis throughout kingly and 
dignified ; he can be guilty of wicked 
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and ruthless deeds, but he cannot ap- 
pear insignificant; treachery is his na- 
ture; his very being is made up of equi- 
vocation and perfidy; yet all these 
revolting qualities he clothes with 
an air of nobleness and amiability. 
He is strong and large of stature, but 
handsome; even the Ghost describes 
him as in the highest degree seduc- 
tive; and Hamlet, though behind his 
back he paints him as every way 
mean and detestable, yet feels him- 
self always rebuked and confused in 
his presence, and cannot make good 
before his opponent the high-sound- 
ing terms of which he is so liberal 
when alone. The usurper is neither 
so contemptible, nor the murderedt 
monarch so excellent, as the son un- 
der the influence of passion repre- 
sents them in the awful scene with 
his mother. 

“When the King first appears, we 
see in him all the dignity of a king; 
his address is pointed, his bearing 
noble; he despatches business and 
ceremony with tact, decision, and 
skill. He then turns with something 
of exaggerated courtesy and con- 
descension to Laertes, flatters him, 
and still more his father, Pulonius, 
whose favour and attachment he is 
naturally anxious to conciliate. La- 
ertes obtains, without requiring even 
to ask for it, the trifling favour of 
being allowed to revisit France ; 
and now the King turns with 
friendly and gentle address to Ham- 
let. Affectionate as the opening is, 
the very circumstance that Hamlet 
is the last person who is addressed, 
sufficiently shows the degraded po- 
sition of the prince. He answers 
little or nothing, and breaks forth 
with intentional vehemence, when 
his mother, whom he Cespises, at- 
tempts to console him by some tri- 
vial commonplace. The King is 
naturally offended, and Hamlet must 
submit with patience to be schooled 
in a speech, which, however, con- 
tains much that is in itself just and 
well-founded. He is obliged to yield 
to the apparent entreaty of the King, 
and to remain. The King celebrates 
this occasion, as he seems to do every 
other, by arevel. He is a debauchee, 
a drinker—he is immoderate in all 
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his pleasures; but even the Ghost 
complains, that he too had been cut 
off ‘in the blossoms of his sia.’ There 
is a resemblance between the two 
brothers, and also between them and 
Hamlet; all of them are fond of 
hearing themselves talk, and they 
talk well. They deal in sentences 
and maxims, and the defective cha- 
racter which is perceptible in Ham- 
let characterises more or less all the 
other personages of the play.” 

We have quoted this passage, cer- 
tainly not because we agree with the 
opinions it contains, but as a spe- 
cimen of the strange conceits into 
which the anxiety to be original 
sometimes seduces critics. Every 
other critic had, as in duty bound, 
abused Claudius. Tieck, therefore, it 
seems, must defend him ; but really 
the defence seems either to contain 
its own refutation, or is based on 
so slender a foundation that we 
cannot but wonder that such a theory 
should have been adopted, or at least 
that if adopted, it should not have 
been better defended. Of Hamlet’s 
father, any thing either hinted or ex- 
pressed, gives the highest idea; his 
heroism, his nobleness of character, 
his affection for the Queen, his per- 
fect union of the majestic and the 
amiable, are not tobe mistaken. That 
he describes himself as cut off in the 
blossom of his—sin, is but the con- 
fession which the best of us must 
make, who has been surprised by 
the sudden stroke of death, “ un- 
housel’d, disappointed, unanel’d.” 
But in the treacherous murderer 
who succeeds him, what one qua- 
lity—we do not say to engage our 
love—but to mitigate our dislike 
and contempt, can be found ? where 
are the “great and excellent” qua- 
lities that his apologist ascribes to 
him? Are such indeed consistent 
with the moral conception of a be- 
iug whose whole existence is ad- 
mitted to consist in treachery, equi- 
vocation, and perfidy ? Is there even 
an attempt made by Tieck himself to 
ehumerate them? We look in vain 
for a reference to any but his kingly 
bearing, his eloquence, and his self- 
possession, when Laertes, incensed 
by the news of Ophelia’s death, and 
his father’s murder, bursts into the 
palace, and threatens the anointed 
majesty of Denmark. The first is 
hardly worth contesting ; for, assur- 
edly, so factitious and accidental a 
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point can scarcely be seriously men- 
tioned as a redeeming quality; his 
eloquence, again, we are disposed to 
think with Horn, consists generally 
of mere rhetorical commonplaces, 
which neither come from, nor reach 
the heart; and, as for his dignified 
confidence when assailed by Laer- 
tes, we would say, he knew his man 
well—he knew him to be a mere 
brawling gallant of the day, as weak, 
unprincipled, and vacillating, as he 
was noisy and wordy ; he knew there 
is a certain “ divinity doth hedge a 
king ;” and confident of the strength 
by which he was supported, and of 
the moral weakness of his adversary, 
he remains untroubled. Is there any 
thing in all this that for one mo- 
ment gives us an idea of any real 
courage, or any true self-reliance in 
his character ? 

But to return to the progress of 
the play. The scene in the audience- 
chamber is followed by the mono- 
logue, 


** O, that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt!” 


a monologue expressive of the pro- 
foundest melancholy and disgust of 
life, yet immediately succeeded by 
the scene with Horatio, which opens 
in a cheerfully—almost jesting tone. 
“Tt is a traditional, and almost ine- 
radicable error,” says Horn, “that 
a serious and melancholy character 
can never, either in speech or ac- 
tion, be otherwise than melancholy. 
Nature and truth know nothing of 
such a position, but the very re- 
verse. As an eye directed for 
twenty-four hours without interrup- 
tion to a single point would become 
blind, so the mind of the unfortunate 
would destroy itself if his grief 
could find no relaxation; if wit and 
humour did not stand so close even 
to the deepest melancholy. Expe- 
rience should have taught us that 
there is nothing wittier than—de- 
spair!”’ 

Polonius comes next upon the 
scene, and here again Tieck differs 
from most other commentators, and 
we think, also, from common sense. 
Not contented with trying to repet 
the exploded idea of Polonius being 
a mere buffoon, he is determined to 
exalt him into a most profound, re- 
spected, and able statesman. True, 
Polonius may have been a very exe 
cellent privy counsellor in his day—~ 
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though even then no Solomon—but 
he is evidently passé ; he draws on 
his memory,. not. his judgment, for 
his wise saws and excellent advices 
to his son and daughter, which no 
one can doubt he is now delivering 
for the thousand and first time. But 
Ophelia ;—here, indeed, is metal 
more attractive—what is her situa- 
tion? What is the nature of that re- 
lation in which she stands to Ham- 
let? Of all Tieck’s offences, what 
we can least forgive him is his treat- 
ment of the character of Ophelia, 
and of that of Hamlet, in his supposed 
relation to. her. He begins, of course, 
after the manner of commentators, 
with finding all his predecessors. to- 
tally in the wrong. 

* Of all the characters, that of 
Ophelia appears. to me to have been 
the most misunderstood. It may be 
difficult, since the poet has rather 
hinted at than expressed it, to give: 
any clearness to this enchanting 
combination, in which vanity, co- 
quetry, the influence of the senses, 
love, art, and seriousness, deep me- 
lancholy, and madness, show them- 
selves in succession, or at the same 
moment. If, however, I do not mis- 
apprehend his purpose, the poet 
meant through the whole piece to ia- 
dicate, thatshe had, in the intoxication 
and abandonment of passion, already 
yielded to the prince so much, that 
the warnings and hints of Laertes 
come too late. It is worthy of the 
great poet, that this relation of the 
parties, like so many others in the 
piece, remains an enigma; but it. is 
only in this point of view that Ham- 
let’s conduct attains its full bitter- 
ness, or Ophelia’s grief and madness, 
its consistency.” 

We will do Tieck the justice to 
add, that his proofs are ingeni- 
ously put together—though, after 
all, they prove nothing. What 
point in Ophelia’s character is. not 
sufficiently explained by the simple 
consideration, that she had’ early 
surrendered her young heart.to the 
‘rose and expectancy of the: fair 

that he in happier times:had: 
loved héenonce, and led her to believe 
#80; that now, with a heart lacerated 
by misfortune, distracted by doubt, 
oppressed by the load of a mighty: 
undertaking laid upon it, without the 
wer of execution, he seems: to: 
ve forgotten the past, and that his 

e breathes only bitter irony, 
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suspicion of female virtue or con- 
stancy; that this wild commotion of 
mind in her supposed lover soon 
appears. converted into madness ; 
that her father is dead, murdered 
by that lover—her brother gone— 
not a friend left to protect, to ad- 
vise, or to console? Is: there notin 
all this, working on a frame of un- 
usually nervous tenderness, a suffi- 
cient explanation of her grief and 
madness; and in the madness itself, 
a sufficient explanation of all these 
equivocal expressions which escape 
from her in the eclipse of reason? 
Is it necessary to add to all this, as a 
cause, the consciousness of guilt, the 
misery occasioned by seduction? 
But Tieck not only gratuitously 
and. most indefensibly assumes the 
guilt.of Ophelia, but asa consequence 
goes on to deny that. Hamlet really 
feels any affection for her: he maia- 
tains on the contrary, that. through- 
out the piece Hamlet expresses 
nothing but contempt both for her 
and her father, whom he looks upon 
asamere go-between, who had sa- 
crificed. his daughter to his own 
ambition. Horn remarks with more 
justice, ‘“ The extent and degree of 
Hamlet’s love it may. be difficult to 
determine, but he who loved his 
great father with such reverential 
tenderness, could. not in another 
and voluntary attachment be false 
to himself. It may be: admitted 
that: filial tenderness occupies the 
first place in his mind, and it is true 
that when this father, his prop and 
stay, is gone, though his love for 
Ophelia.is not extinguished, the ele- 
ment. of peace and. tranquillity in 
which it might have flourished, dis- 
appears. Still, however, I would 
repeat, that even the circumstance 
that.Hamlet pours out all the weight 
of his despair and his incipient mad- 
ness upon Ophelia, speaks in favour 
of his love; though love indeed in its 
most miserable form, which existing 
ina wounded spirit cannot help lacer- 
ating in turn.’ “ The dialogue with 
Ophelia is the sequence: of the soli- 
lequy ‘To be or not to.be,’ and ber- 
rows from. it its tone and. colouring. - 
In. the state of mind in which Hamlet 


feels himself, love appears something 
too lovely. for this-miserable world: 
despair dare not love; but:rather finds 
a: wretched’ pleasure in tormenting 
the object of its affection. It is thus 
that Hamlet breaks out, in the bitter- 
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ness: of his agony, against her and 
against himself; and that the nunnery 
seems tohim the only refuge to which 
he can advise her to fly. The tragic 
pity which this: produces is raised to 
its height by the concluding words of 
Ophelia: she is now as desolate: 
as he, nay, perhaps more so; she 
has not lost ber lever; he is not 
dead ; for that might, through a deep, 
calm, and perennial sorrow be en- 
dured—but the object of her affee- 
tions is suddenly converted before 
her eyes into a frightful and grin- 
ning maniac. She laments his mad- 
ness, and is unconscious how soon 
she is herself to become its vic- 
tim.” 

Even the strangely cold expression 
of Hamlet on hearing of Ophelia’s 
death, “ What! the fair Ophelia ””>— 
affords no argument against the real- 
ity or the original depth of his affee- 
tion. At this moment he is a fugitive 
escaped from shipwreck, sick in body 
and in mind, his thoughts are oecu- 
pied with athousand things, his spirits 
as in a dream are all bound up; the 
words: at first. awaken no.sensation, 
he replies to them in a state of half- 
consciousness—but when the reality 
breaks upon him, when he sees the 
innocent object of his youthful affec- 
tion, whose heart he had helped to 
break, laid in the cold grave before 
him, then the torrent bursts through 
theicy crust that covers it,andevenin 
the passionate vehemence, exaggera- 
tion, and insane violence of the scene 
that: follows, the wildness of his 
language, and the scuffle in the 
grave, We perceive exactly the re- 
sult which love, remorse, disgust at 
the factitious exhibition of feeling 
by her brother, and some tinge of 
incipient insanity in himself, might, 
undersuch circumstances, be expect- 
ed to produce in a mind like that of 
Hamlet. But if it be not easy to ac- 
count for Hamlet’s apparent indiffer- 
ence to the tidings at first, how much 
would the difficulty be increased on 
the supposition of Tieck ? How deep 
would then be our contempt for his 
selfishness and cruelty throughout in 
his treatment of his victim! But we 


need say no more of a conjecture: 


which is felt at once to revolt against 
the views of Shakspeare, as well as 
all the better feelings of our nature. 

No part of Schlegel’s criticism is 
more characteristic than his obser- 
vations on the speech recited by the 
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player, in the scene which follows 
Ophelia's description of Hamlet’s in- 
terview with her. To most readers, it 
certainly appears apiece of unmean- 
ing bombast. On this Schlegel re- 
marks, ‘‘ As one example of the many. 
niceties of Sbakspeare which have 
never been understood, I may allude 
to the style in which, the speech of 
the player respecting Hecuba is con- 
ceived. It has been the subject of 
much controversy among the com- 
mentators whether this was the com- 
position of Shakspeare himself, or 
berrowed from others, and whe- 
ther, in the praise of the piece 
of which it is supposed to be a 
part, he was speaking seriously or 
merely meant to ridicule the: tragie 
bombast of his contemporaries. It 
never occurred to them that this 
speech must not be judged of by 
itself, but in connexion with the 
place where it was introdueed. To 
distinguish it as dramatic poetry. in. 
the play itself, it was necessary. that 
it should rise above the dignified 
poetry of the play, in the same pro- 
portion that the theatrical elevation 
of the rest does above simple nature, 
Hence Shakspeare has composed the 
play in Hamlet altogether in senten- 
tious rhymes, full of antitheses. But 
thissolemnand measured tone did not 
suit a speech in which violent emo- 
tion ought to prevail; and the poet 
had no other expedient than the one 
of which he made choice—overchar- 
ging the pathos. The language of 
the speech in question is. certainly 
falsely emphatical ; but yet this fault 
isso mixed up with true grandeur,, 
that a player, practised in calling oe 
in himself artificially the imita 
emotions, may certainly be carried. 
away by it. Besides, it will hardly 
be believed that Shakespeare knew 
so little of his art as not to be aware 
that: a lengthened epic relation of a 
transaction that. happened so long 
before as the destruction of Troy, 
could neither be dramatic nor the- 
atrical.” 

Of the play itself which follows, 
—the device by which Hamlet re- 
solves “ to catch the conscience of the 
King,” —Tieek observes, “Itis-inthe: 
power of the performerof the part. to: 
render this scene one of the most 
striking in the piece. The King has 
again collected: his.energies. If he 
is. still troubled, he is able at least 
to conceal it in the presence of the 
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court. He talks in a friendly man- 
ner to Hamlet, jests with the Queen, 
or with the other Jadies and nobles. 
He is so occupied, indeed,- with mer- 
riment and conversation, that he 

ays no attention to the pantomime, 
n which, according to the custom 
of the old English theatre, the whole 
coming incidents of the play were 
shadowed out. But Hamlet's re- 
peated hints at Jast awaken his at- 
tention. Since Hamlet cannot con- 
trol his emotion, he feels there must 
be something of importance in the 
piece, something which has some 
allusion to himself. When the poi- 
soner enters—when the brother is 
murdered, even as he had murdered 
his own—when he sees this, and 
cannot doubt at the same time that 
his crime is no longer a secret, then 
conscience outbreaks through all his 
hypocrisy ; he flies in terror as before 
a spectre. The developement, the 


artful preparation for this event— 
and yet its sudden and striking arri- 
val, must, if well represented, give 
an extraordinary interest to the 
scene, and render the King unques- 
tionably the chief object of inte- 
But to bring out the full 


rest. 
effect, it wou'd be well if the scene 
could be arranged as it was in the 
theatre of Shakspeare. The King 
and Queen should be seated on a 
raised bench behind, but not at too 

reat a distauce from the spectators 
—Ophelia by their side—Hamlet on 
a stool at her feet: then we should 
escape the sight of the small stage 
behind, which ruins the poet's in- 
tended effect. Shakspeare, on the 
contrary, intended this second tra- 
gedy to be played in the foreground, 
without curtain, or any preparation 
whatever. The king and queen in 
this miniature tragedy played in pro- 
file; and indeed the audience were 
not particular even if they occasion- 
ally turned their backs on the assem- 
bled court. Thus the King and his 
attendant party were always kept 
fully before the eye of the specta- 
tors.”* 

Tieck, indeed, is always happy 
when he has to speak of stage effect, 
or propriety of representation. His 
observations on the Ghost are full 
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of good sense. He blames the mo- 
notonous recitation which is com- 
mon in the part. “ The dead Ham- 
let, it is true, has no longer flesh and 
blood, but he has al! the human pas- 
sions of anger, jealousy, and desire 
of revenge. Even though modified, 
therefore, the pathos of the part must 
shine through—there must be anger 
in his words, and vehemence in his 
gestures. In London, the Ghost 
was absolutely ridiculous in both 
theatres, so unmeaningly did he stalk 
up and down, and repeat his part as 
if he had been reading a lecture.” 
In the famous dialogue between 
Hamlet and his mother, the ghost, he 
thinks, ought to appear not in armour 
as is usually the case, but in his or- 
dinary dress.t Ghosts like men 
have a sense of propriety and fitness ; 
the spirit appeared in arms upon the 
platform, among the armed guard, 
because in such garb it had been 
usually seen by them, but in the bed- 
room of the Queen he ought to ap- 
pear in the dress most suited to the 
place, “ in his habit as he lived.” 
We think there is much ingenuity 
in another of Tieck’s conjectures as 
to the proper manner in which the 
fencing scene between Hamlet and 
Laertes ought to be represented. 
The difficulty arises from the stage- 
direction. “Inscuffling they change 
rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laer- 
tes.” Every one feels that there 
are strong improbabilities connected 
with the supposition, that an actual 
change of the rapiers should take 
place during the scuffle; besides, that 
the change not being of a kind which 
can be made palpable tothe audience, 
must be considered as an entirely 
undramatic incident. Tieck’s con- 
jecture (which, by the way, adds 
another base feature to the character 
of his protegé the King) is, that Clau- 
dius, since the occasion when Laer- 
tes, at the head of the populace, had 
made his way into his palace, and 
threatened his person, has become 
almost as great an object of hatred 
and jealousy to the King as Hamlet; 
his wish therefore is, like that of Iago 
in speculating on the chances of 
the encounter between, Roderigo 
and Cassio, that in the duel both 





* Dramaturgische Biatter, vol. i. p. 69. 


+ Tieck's view is supported by the stage-direction, in the quarto edition of 1603, 


« Enter the Ghost in his night gown.” 
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should fall. ‘ Either way it makes 
for him.” He supposes, therefore, 
what certainly appears by no means 
improbable, that after each stage 
of the assault the rapiers are laid 
by for a time, while the combat- 
ants refresh themselves by walking 
up and down, and that by the con- 
trivance of the King the page or 
attendant to whom in the mean- 
time they are intrusted, on a sign 
from him, makes the exchange, and 
delivers the poisoned foil to Hamlet. 
In this way the puzzling word, “ they 
change,” is supposed to refer not to 
the combatants but to the atten- 
dants. 

But in making this passing obser- 
vation we are anticipating :—for we 
have yet got no farther in the regu- 
lar course of the play than the mas- 
terly scene of fiery eloquence, deep 
pathos, and spiritual terror—in the 
apartment of the Queen. Hamlet 
has left the chamber where Claudius 
is vainly attempting to pray ; he will 
not kill him in a situation where 
the chance is, that if dismissed from 
earth he “ goes to Heaven;” he 
will wait till he can find him 
“ drunk, asleep, or in his rage,” en- 
gaged in some act “ that has no 
relish of salvation in it—then trip 
him, that his heels may kick at 
Heaven.” But in all these purposes 
of refined and fearful revenge, these 
resolutions to kill the soul as well 
as the body, Hamlet is, in truth, 
representing his own state of mind 
and his own determination as darker 
and more hideous than they are. 
Could we believe them to be real, 
our pity for him would merge in 
horror and disgust; but, in truth, he 
sbrinks from murder, above all, from 
murder while the victim is com- 
muning with Heaven; he feels he 
cannot now do the deed, he puts off 
its execution indefinitely, and then 
endeavours to excuse his delay and 
irresolution even to his own mind, 
by dwelling on the more complete 
and awful vengeance which the fu- 
ture may afford. 

On his mother’s summons he en- 
ters her apartment, where the unfor- 
tunate Polonius is concealed. 

“ The Queen begins the conversa- 
tion, exactly as is generally the case 
ia real life under similar circumstan- 


ces. Feeling the consciousness of her 
own crime, she takes the initiative 
in reproach, for she knows her son’s 
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weakness, and how easily he may 
be shaken from his purpose. For 
once, however, she errs, for he is 
now at the highest pitch of bis mo- 
ral strength; and terrified by the 
unusual force of his expressions, 
she cries for help. Polonius, conceal- 
ed behind the arras, hurries to her as- 
sistance, and is stabbed by Hamlet. 
This situation may be said to embo- 
dy one of the profoundest tragic 
epigrams which ever poet devised.“ 
The poor, half honest, half prudent, 
half witty, half foolish old man, so in 
love as it were with life, might have 
plausibly calculated on some ten or 
twenty years longer of existence ; 
and now in a moment he is hurried 
off, entangled in his own intrigues, 
detected in the honourable employ- 
ment of listening—an undertaking 
which he had volunteered merely to 
draw some fresh complimentary 
phrase from the flattering king: while 
again, in regard to Hamlet, the most 
energetic moment of his life is lost, 
—since he accomplishes nothing by 
the only action to which he rouses 
himself but a miserable murder, 
a crime which is oaly productive of 
farther misery. He wishes to hurl 
the cruel usurper from his throne; 
and at this moment he might have 
done so, for he has for the first time 
screwed his courage to the sticking 
point: but a ruthless fate mocks the 
waverer; and he wastes the whole 
fulness of his strength in killing—a 
fly, which he might have swept away 
with his pocket handkerchief. 

“ Hamlet at the moment feels but 
imperfectly the crime of which he 
has been guilty; nay, he seems at 
first to succeed in making it the sub- 
ject of brief but bitter jests before 
he addresses himself to rouse and 
shake the heart of his mother. He 
does so with an eloquence, whose 
fire, like that of Hecla, breaks 
through snow, and rages the more 
fearfully that it has been so long 
suppressed. The Queen is unable 
to stop.the stream of his dis- 
course; but her son can say no- 
thing more cutting than what, in the 
few moments of clear perception 
which remain to her, she had doubt- 
less often said to herself. But now in 
the moment of the most vehement 
excitement of the nephew against 
the uncle, the spirit of the ancient 
monarch appears again to whet his 
blunted purpose, a moment which, 
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for its simple and touching great- 
ness, is perhaps unparalleled. Ger- 
trude, however, perceives not the 
spirit—for impurity can perceive 
nothing spiritual; she believes, on 
the contrary, that her son’s language 
is that of madness; and though he 
establishes the contrary by the clear- 
est proofs, the scene ends without 
any determinate counsel on his part, 
or any decided resolution on hers.””* 

With the fourth act of the tragedy 
the progress of the piece begins to 
lag; and Horn justly remarks, that 
both the fourth and fifth acts partake 
fully as much of the character of 
the epic poem or romance as of 
the drama. We see in them little 
more than rapidly succeeding events, 
situations, flashes of character, inci- 
dents brought about without the will 
of the actors or against it. Noclear 
aim or object any where appears in 
view. Something of mental disease 
seems to pervade every one of the 
actors in these scenes as well as 
Hamlet ; a feeling of general incon- 
stancy, insincerity, and treachery be- 
gins to oppress the mind with de- 
spondency, and prepares for us 
that rapidly succeeding series of 
mortal catastrophes which crowd the 
latter pages of this tragic volume. 
In such a mood, we are in a humour 
to “talk of graves ;” and the scene 
with the gravedigger in the church- 
yard, with its strange current of mad 
humour flowing across the darkest 
channels, and making matter for 
merriment out of every thing calcu- 
lated to awe and appal the mind, 
seems only in keeping with the cha- 
otic and mouldering nature of all 
around us. 

“ The scene with the gravedigger, in 
the commencement of the fifth act,” 
says Horn, “has always been popu- 
lar. Who, indeed, could resist this 
philosopher, who turns all philoso- 
phical thinking into jest; this wit, 
who scatters his sallies, his quirks, 
and quiddities abroad, as he casts the 
earth about with his shovel? Let us 
not, however, rest satisfied with be- 
ing merely delighted, for a deep 
tragic meaning is to be found lurking 
in the background. 

“It seems to me as if the whole 
foundation of this great world-drama 
were breaking up at the close of the 
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fourth act; it shakes beneath us at 
every step, and as from some soil of 
naphtha, flames burst forth at the 
tread of every powerful footfall. The 
world, as Hamlet himself says, is out 
of jvint, and none is near to bring 
the confusion into order (except For- 
tinbras, who is still occupied with 
his expedition against Poland.) The 
miserable usurper has entered into 
a new scheme of poisoning, with the 
scarcely less miserable Laertes, and 
both have displayed no inconsider- 
able accomplishments in that detest- 
able study. A countrysosituated may 
be said to be without a government, 
and fast hurrying to decay. What 
consequence can follow ? Methinks 
there isnothing we should more natu- 
rally look for under such circumstan- 
ces than achurchyard scene; andthere 
isanagreeable relief in meeting there 
with one sound and healthy being 
among so many diseased, who even 
from the grave itself can jest at the 
grave and all the world. In the scene 
with his assistant, and afterwards 
with Hamlet and Horatio, he ap- 
pears with the pride and the com- 
placency of a king; he aspires to 
play the despet; he Jays down the 
aws of suicide in all time coming— 
declares himself and his own trade to 
be the noblest in the world—treats 
his assistant like a bondman—gives 
his opinion roundly as to Hamlet's 
folly, and still more so as to that 
of all Englishmen; and all this the 
sneering insolent rogue is allowed 
to do, because he is the only sound- 
hearted and sound-headed being 
whom we meet. 

“ it may be asked, what has Ham- 
let to.do in the churchyard? How 
came he there ?—for as yet he knew 
not that the funeral precession of 
Ophelia was to follow. Hamlet is 
indeed intent upon one object, the 
punishment of the King; but fully 


aware of his own weakness, he seems 


willing to leave the execution of his 
intent to fate or chance; he, who 
never completely lived, is now, as 
it were, half dead, and feels him- 
self mest at home among the dead 
and the tombs. He broods witha real 
pleasure over ideas of corruption, yet 
even here the perfect individuality of 
his character is never forgotten, as for 
instance in his allusion to the jaw- 





* F. Horn, vol. ii. p. 61. 
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bone of Cain, the first murderer. Not 
only, however, does the interven- 
tion of the Gravedigger prevent 
any feeling of monotony in these 
contemplations of death and de- 
cay, but the presence of Horatio— 
present apparently against his will 
—assists in relieving the funeral 
effect upon the reader. The ex- 
cellent, but somewhat limited Ho- 
ratio, obviously dislikes the whole 
scene by which he is surrounded ; 
his practical turn of mind shows him 
immediately, that all those fine spe- 
culations of Hamlet on death and 
on the different skulls which he han- 
dies, lead to: nothing, and he is anxi- 
ous to.be gone. Instead of endea- 
vouring, by any high idea, to elevate 
his speculations above the corruption 
by which they are surrounded, he 
never appears so poor and destitute 
of ideas as now. His exclamations, 
—‘It might, my lord’—‘ Ay, my lord’ 
—* Not a jot more, my lord,’ &c. are 
the miserable commonplaces of the 
barrenest conversation; nay, he ap- 
pears in the light of a ridiculous 
pedant, when, in reply to Hamlet's 
question, ‘ Is not parchment made of 
sheepskin?’ he replies, with the 
most technical gravity, ‘ Ay, my lord, 
and of calves’ skins too. This ques- 
tion he can resolve, but it is plain 
that Hamlet’s beautiful address to 
the skull of Yorick makes little or no 
impression’on his mind. 

“And now Ophelia’s funeral pro- 
cession enters. We had loved her 
living ; we are now to receive assu- 
rance that she no longer needs our 
pity, and can strew fairer flowers on 
her grave than those which the Queen 
scatters there. For the last time, 
at the sight of her pale corpse, is 
Hamlet roused into noble energy, 
as all true grief is, when it stands 
side by side with the loud, but 
empty affectation of sorrow. If 
we feel a momentary emotion when 
Laertes springs into his sister’s 
grave, it is dispelled the instant he 
begins to talk of ‘Pelion and Olym- 
pus. It is by this empty and hollow 
show of grief that Hamlet ig excit- 
ed; he feels that, ill as he may have 
often acted, Ais grief is purer, deep- 
er, and more real; he feels that he, 
too, has often dealt too much in 
words—but always in solitude—in 
self-delusion; he has never laid 
claim to the character of a hero by 
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the wordy vehemence of his language’ 
in public, or the theatrical exaggera- 
tionof hisfeelings. Hence the moral, 
if not physical, superiority he main- 
tains over Laertes in the contest in 
the grave—hence the interest awak- 
ened by his touching protestation, 
*I loved Ophelia; forty thousand bro- 
thers 

Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.’” 

Horn sees, in the arrival of Fortin- 
bras and his elevation to the Danish 
crown by the dying voice of Ham- 
let, that principle of consolation 
which, to mostreaders, appears to be 
so much wanting in Hamlet; that 
prospect of calm feeling and steady 
action on which the mind seeks to 
repose after the sea of troubles in 
which it has been involved. An edi- 
fice of gigantic proportions, but of 
no coherence or regularity, which 
must shortly have crumbled into 
dust. of its own accord, has just been 
crushed to pieces; but out of its 
ruins is to arise one more firmly 
based, more compactly built, be- 
neath whose roof men feel that they 
can seek for shelter, against whose 
solid pillars and strong built walls 
they can lean with safety. [As Ham- 
let is speculation personified, so 
Fortinbras is the representative of 
action; he says little or nothing. 
Yet from first to last he is repre- 
sented as an ‘important character; 
and his appearance at last upon the 
scene of slaughter, treachery, and 
crime, is like the return of sunshine 
after a tempest—of order after con- 
vulsion. All this is doubtless true, so 
faras it goes. But after all, the gloom 
of the tragedy is too deep to be-dis- 
pelled by this ray of consolation; 
our thoughts are rather in the coffin 
with Hamlet and Ophelia, than on 
the throne with Fortinbras; there is 
nothing by which they are elevated 
“above the smoke and stir of this 
dim spot, which men call earth,”— 
changeable and troubled “ as in the 
best it is,’—to the sphere where the 
wicked cease from troubling, where 
the weary are at rest, where the enig- 
ma of existence is rendered clear;. 
for clouds and thick darkness rest. 
over it even to the last, and the hol- 
low voice of blind chance alone re- 
plies to our anxious questionings of 
the future in the words of the dying 
Hamlet,—* The rest is Silence.” 
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XPH A’EN ZTMIOLIQ KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOTIOTAZEIN. 
az. 


PHOC. ap. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.} 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene—Penetralia of the Lodge— Time, ae wee short hour ayont the Twal— 
Present, NortH and SHePHerD. 


SHEPHERD. 

It was nae safe in you, sir, to gie a’ your domestics the play fora hale 
month in hairst, and to leeve incog a’ alane by your single sel’, in this 
Sanctum, like the last remaining wasp in its nest, at the close o’ the hum- 
min’ season ;—for what if you had been taken ill wi’ some sort o’ paralysis 
in your limbs, and been unable to ring the alarm-bell for succour? Dinna 
ye see that you micht hae expired for want o’ nourishment, without the 
neighbourhood ha’in’ had ony suspicion that a great licht was extinguished, 
and that you micht hae been found sittin’ in your chair, no a corp in claes, 
but a skeleton? You should really, sir, hae mair consideration, and no ex- 
pose your freens to the risk o’ sic a shock. Wull you promise ? 

NORTH. 

You forget, James, that the milk-lassie called every morning, and eke the 
baker’s boy—except, indeed, during the week I subsisted on ship-biscuit 
and fruitage. 

SHEPHERD. 

You auld anchorite ! 

NORTH. 

Such occasional abstraction, my dear James, I feel to be essential to my 
moral and intellectual well-being. I cannot do now without some utter 
solitude. 

SHEPHERD. 

But folk ’Il begin to think you crazy—and I’m no sure if they would be 
far wrang. 

NORTH. 

At my time of life, James, it matters not much whether I be crazy or 
not,—indeed one so seldom sees a man of my age who is not a little so, 
that I should not wish to be singular—though, I confess, that I have a 
strong repugnance to the idea of dotage. Come, now, be frank with your 
old friend, and tell me, if the oil in the lamp be low, or if the lamp itself 
but want trimming ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Neither. But the lamp’s o’ a curious construction—a self-feedin’, self- 
trimmin’ lamp—and, sure aneuch, at times in the gloom it gies but a glim- 
mer—sae that a stranger micht imagine that the licht was on its last legs— 
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but would sune start to see the room on a sudden bricht as day, as if the 
— had been opened by an invisible hand, and let in a’ the 
eavens. 


NORTH. 
I never desire to be brilliant. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nor does the Day. 
NORTH. 


Nor the Night. 

SHEPHERD. 

There lies the charm o’ their beauty, sir, just as yours. There’s nae os« 
tentation either in the sun, or in the moon, or in the stars, or in Christo- 
pher North. 

NORTH. 

Ah! you quiz! 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s the sun. Hoo aften does he keep out o’ sicht through the greatest 
part even o’alang simmer day! True, ye aye ken, withouten ony science, 
whereaboots he is in the sky ; for that face o’ his canna be sae entirely hid- 
den that our een dinna hear it silently speak. 

NORTH. 

A mixed image, James—a—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Saft, sweet, laigh murmur, as it were, o’ licht. I’m alludin’, the noo, to 
the sun far ben in heaven on a serene day—when, if you could suppose a 
human ee openin’ for the first time on natur’, the human being would think 
the air was the sun o’ which he had read in the Bible, and perhaps imagine 
that St Mary’s loch was what was ca'dlicht! Or possibly he micht include 
in his idea the greenness 0’ the hills, out or in the water; but whatever he 
thocht or felt, we canna doubt that he would be happy as a seraph, and 
utter a thanksgiving to the Invisible. 

NORTH. 

My dear Shepherd, I forget and forgive your banter in the beauty of such 
images—so purely Scottish. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare’s the sun in a thunner-storm? You micht absolutely believe he 
was afraid o’ bein’ struck by the lichtnin’. 

NORTH. 
That’s an original thought, if ever there was one. Ha! ha! ha! James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wha the deevil ever heard a man afore lauchin’ at the shooblime ? 
NORTH. 
Why, that’s another! I must begin to look serious. 
SHEPHERD. 

Knawin’, like a great chemist as he is, that water’s a non-conductor, and 
naturally abhorred by the electric fluid—when the tempest’s at its hicht, 
and threatens to tak the sky by storm——. 


NORTH. 
That is the third. 
SHEPHERD. 
——and to escalade the verra citadel into which he has retired —. 
NORTH. 
Fourth. — 
SHEPHERD. 


aie sun commands the clouds to become ‘ain and droon the licht- 
nin’ !—— 
NORTH. 
Fifth. 
SHEPHERD. , 

——And then sallyin’ frae the dungeon-vaults of that celestial stronghold, 
he shows his unharmed head all glittering wi’ golden hair, mair beautifu’ than 
an angel’s, while earth lauchs back to heaven, and from all her groves hymn- 
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eth the Lord of Light and Love in choirs of gratulation that gladden the 
blue lift and the green hills wi’ holy echoes ! 


NORTH. 
The half-dozen. 


O’ whattt ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

Of original ideas. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na—you're turnin’ the tables on me noo, sir. 

NORTH. 

Well—well—let it be so. 

(By his thumb on the rim Nortu makes revolve the Cireular, so 
that he and the SHEPHERD exchange jugs.) 
SHEPHERD. 

I ca’ that selfish. A drap cauld wersh dregs at the bottom o’ yours, and 
mine fu’ to the brim o’ het, strang, stingin’ toddy! But ae gude turn deserves 
anither. (Dmitates Nortu in his management of the orrery, and restores the 
planetary system into its former position in space.)—Is that you, my bonnie 
jug! Let me kiss your hinnie mou! That’s a kind cretur! 

NORTH, 

Then the moon, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, sir, she aften comes out o’ her bower when the sun is shinin’, frae 
pure modesty and bashfulness, that nane may see her takin’ a walk, happy 
to be eclipsed into obscurity by that omnipotent licht. 

NORTH. 
Seven. 
SHEPHERD. 
In that resemblin’ yoursell, sir, wha are fond o’ my society in a’ its splen- 


dour, that, like the Leddy Moon in presence o’ the Lordly Sun, you may 
escape notice, in your ain quate and cozey neuck, contented wi’ your ain 
somewhat pallid face, while the general gaze is concentrate on mine 
glowing wi’ mair roseate colours. 


NORTH. 
Eight. 
SHEPHERD. 
_ And hae na ye seen her on a clear blue nicht, when she couldna help re- 
joicin’ in her beauty, and there coud be nae use in denyin’ that she knew 
hoo exceedin’ fair she was, Mother o’ Pear! o’ the Firmament— 
NORTH. 
Nine. 
SHEPHERD. 

Hae na ye seen her then acceleratin’ her pace to meet the lagging clouds, 
and divin’ intil the heart o’ the first mass she met, carin’ naething for the 
disappointment o’ the shepherds sprinkled owre the hills, sae that she 
enjoy for a while her beloved retirement, like a princess shunnin’ a people’s 
gaze, and layin’ hersell doon in a bed wi’ white curtains, and white sheets, 
but no half sae white as her ain lovely limbs, for they are o’ lilies—and 
— - + ee is like that o’ lilies, whether they grow in the garden, or in 

e loc 


Ten. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

And yet she’s no aye sae blate—for hae na you and me aften seen her 
shinin’ in the sky, mair like the sun than the moon, brichtenin’ and brichten- 
in’ while we continued to gaze, as if she were resolved in her queenly 
heart to domineer—I had amaist said to tyrannise—in the divine power o’ her 
beauty over all upward eyes—outfacing ker worshippers till they wink’s, 
if no under her lustre yet under her loveliness—and turned awa’ perhaps 
quite overcome—to relieve their hearts by a look o’ the Evening Star? 
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NORTH. 

Eleven. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's a’ the ships that ever sailed the sea to her—what’s a’ the isles 
that slumber on the sea—what’s a’ the birds, though God kens they are 
beautifu’, that, on the bosom o’ that sea or o’ thae isles, alicht and fauld up 
their pennons spotless as the snaw! She heeds them not—for to her the 
sea is buta mirror in which her heart is gladdened by the beauty o’ her 
countenance ; and that she may enjoy her gaze on hersell she chains in 
saft, shinin’ fetters the charmed world o’ waves! ~ 

NORTH. 

The dozen, by Diana! 

SHEPHERD. 

As for the stars—never cou’d my heart decide whether they were fairest 
risin’, settin’, or studded, stationary sparkles, in the sky, like diamonds on 
the sclate-roof o’ a human dwellin’. 

NORTH. 

Second Series. Number One. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm glad to see you dinna start at the comparison. For what’s bonnie 
than the yellow glintin’ diamonds on the blue sclate-roof o’ a human dwel- 
lin’—laigh though the riggin’ be? And what forbids that they should be 
likened to the starry splendour on the cope o’ highest heaven ? 


NORTH. 

Nothing. 

SHEPHERD. 

The same hand formed those in the earthern mine, that hung these on 
the celestial vault—and then methinks, sir, that the laigher roof, as the 
heart keeps narrowin’ and hallowin’ its feelings in domestic peace, is some 
thing even mair sacred—seein’ that God gied us sic shelter that aneath 
it we might sing his praise — than the far-aff roof star-spangled—the roof, 
as it were, o’ the boundless universe. For ’tis the roof o’ ane’s ain wee 
dearest warld, whare every thing is suitable in its significance—I had 
amaist said insignificance—but ae great thocht made me change the word,— 
for are we not immortal—though born to die! 

NORTH. 

Ihave lost count, my dearest Forester, of the original and delightful 
ideas you have been pouring forth this last half hour, and hope this shovel 
of oysters will be to your taste. Nothing, after all, like the open-stitch 
shovel for roasting natives. 

(Scrapes off half a hundred natives on the Shepherd’s plate—and half 
a hundred on his own.) 
SHEPHERD. 

Prime. As I look on a risin’ star I feel the same as if listenin’ to a soarin’ 
laverock—I wud think, as the star sets ahint the hill, [saw the bird drappin’ 
earthward to its nest. 

NORTH. 

Love you best, James, to gaze on them clear or in mist—in scores or in 
thousands ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I seldom noo, sir, gaze on them ava. It is sufficient to ken that they are 
there—their presence abune is impressive on my heart, though my een be 
on the grund asI am trudging hame outowre the hills, or atween my yad’s 
lugs as I’m trottin’ alang the bridle. roads wi’ a tight rein for fear he comes 
doun and breaks his knees—nae unusual occurrence. If they’re dimmish, 
which they may be without bein’ misty, that’s nae positive sign that it will 
rain the morrow—but when wannish it will surely be wat, and as I never 
yet kent rain thrown awa in the Forest, I’m aye glad to see them wannish ; 
for sae far frae being then sickly, ‘tis a symptom o’ health, and indeed 
diseases there are nane amang the heavenly lichts, nor did a single ane 0” 
them a’ ever send down to earth but a blessing on man and beast. I canna 
thole noo to luik Jang ona refulgent star—it maks me sae melancholy—but 
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frequently sic a ane obleeges me to see it—singlin’ itsell out frae the rest 
as if it wished a’ the warld below to admire it, and then I pause, and wi’ a 
sigh give it a silent benediction. When they hae ta’en possession o’ the 
skies in thousans—and that tens o’ thousans are aften visible at ance to 
my naked een, I shall continue to believe in spite o’ a’ the astronomers 
that ever peep’t through telescops—’tis then that I hae nae fear to tak a 
lang steady look at the nocturnal heavens. A’s sae cheerfu’ as weel’s sae 
serene—sae merry, I had amaist said,as weel’s sae majestic—a’ sae gay, 
sir, as weel’s sae glorious—that a temper’d joy diffuses itsell through a’ my 
bein’, and the man admires like a child the illuminated sky palace 0’ na- 
ture. 
NORTH. 
The Material Universe! and is there nothing beyond? Where is the 
abode of Spirit? And what is Spirit ? 
SHEPHERD. 
O sir! surely ye are no a materialist! 
NORTH. 

No, indeed, James. It has been argued by materialists that we know 
nothing at all about what we call Spirit—but believe me, my dear friend, 
that we know as much of it as we do of Matter. 

SHEPHERD. 


Do you say sae, sir ? 


NORTH. 

In the first place, James, it is probable that we have generally included 
in the notion that may have been in our mind at any time we have been 
meditating on our inner being, the idea of some action proceeding; that 
we have not conceived of Spirit as something in a state of utter rest, but 
rather in motion, or with thought awake in it, or with inclination of love or 
aversion, or under the affection of pleasure or pain, or as exercising agency 
on some other being ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Be sae gude as to speak affirmatively, sir, if you please, and no interro- 

gatively—for it’s my desire no to teach but to learn. 
NORTH. 

Well—James—that act—the idea of which I conceive has commonly been 
in our minds when we have spoken of Spirit—was not conceived of by us 
as impressed on this being at the instant by some other being; if it was 
motion, we did not think that the being was merely driven along by a force 
extraneous to itself, in which it had no participation, but that it moved itself; 
if the act conceived of was agency exercised upon some other being—the 
Spirit exercising it was not thought of as a mere passive instrument trans- 
mitting that agency from some other being, not as a mere powerless, will-less 
medium of agency, but as itself operating; if it was an act of thought, we 
did not suppose it merely carried on in it by extraneous energy without its 
participation, but as proceeding by faculty of its own; if it was a movement of 
love, aversion, will in any kind, we still thought of it, however called forth, 
as proceeding from itself; if imagined in the mere passive state of impressed 
pleasure or pain, we considered that passion as terminating on sense of its 
own—in a word, as centring on itself; nay, do not rub your forehead, as if 
you were perplexed, for I appeal to your consciousness, is it not even so? 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna ask me—but go on, sir. 

NORTH. 

Now, James, these are all ideas, I affirm, of very strong, positive, and most 
important realities. What then may that be which always appears to our 
minds the deficiency in our conception of Spirit—which makes the concep- 
tion to our reflection appear unsatisfactory—nay, which at times makes us 
doubt if indeed we have it at all ? 

SHEPHERD. 


Clear up that to my contentment, sir, and you'll mak me happy a’ the rest 
o’ the nicht, 
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NORTH. 
We say, then, that we can conceive a notion of the being of Matter, but 
not a notion of the being of Spirit. 
SHEPHERD. 
The materialists say sae. 


NORTH. 
What conception then, I ask, have we of the being of Matter? Probably 
there comes before our mind the image of something extended and opake ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Just sae. 
NORTH. 
If we make the conception a little more intense, then the conception of that 
property by which body is displaced or displaces is superadded ? 
SHEPHERD, 
Just sae. 
NORTH, 
If we were to think farther, quality after quality is superadded, till the 
idea is of some definite known substance ? 
SHEPHERD. 
This table. 
NORTH. 


Just so, James. Or by effort of the mind we may proceed in the other 
direction, endeavouring to abstract the idea to the utmost ; we can dismiss 
the idea of opacity, and conceive matter as transparent; we can reduce the 
idea of extension to the most indivisible atom. In all such cases it is obvious 
that our conception of matter is the mere recovery to the mind of some 
remains of actual impression made on the sense. 

SHEPHERD. 

It would seem sae—just sae, sir. 

NORTH. 

The conclusion, I apprehend, must be, that the conception we think we 
have of the being of Matter, is a conception either of past impressions of 
sense, or of an apprehended power to affect the sense with impressions ; 
but the moment we attempt to conceive of that Something having power to 
affect the sense—to conceive of it in any way absolutely distinct from the 
remembered impression of sense, we find that we are entirely unable to 
shape such a conception—and we acknowledge, that of the being of Matter 
itself, we really have no more conception than of the being of Spirit! 

SHEPHERD, 

That seems sound logic. 

NORTH. 

Therefore, my dear Shepherd, we cannot call it an imperfection in our 
conception of Spirit, that we do not conceive its mode of being, since you 
see we do not conceive it even of Matter. 

SHEPHERD. 2 

Conclusive. 

NORTH. 

What we miss, then, in the conception of Spirit, is, I believe, nothing else 
than that shadowy image of Matter, derived from sense, which unavoidably 
attends upon the conception of Matter. 

SHEPHERD. 

Even o’ a ghost. 


NORTH. 
A good illustration. If this be true, then, all that is really deficient in 
our conception of Spirit is that which it could not by any possibility include, 
namely, the image of an impression on sense ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Let the materialists answer that. That’s a bane for them to mumble till 
their jaws are sair. ' 


NORTH. 
But, my dear James, I claim your ear for a few minutes more. 
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SHEPHERD. 

You'll no be angry if I eep eatin’ awa’ at the oysters ? 

NORTH. . 

Not at all. If the two conceptions of Matter and Spirit be examined in 
more particular comparison, it will perhaps be found, that what to our first 
apprehension of them makes the difference of the power of conceiving them 
80 indissoluble, are the two circumstances—first, of the excessive complexity 
of impressions—the body of impressions, if it may be called so—that we 
derive from the forms of material being with which we are most familiar— 
and, secondly, that the great qualities of its weight and impenetrability make 
such powerful and overcoming impressions upon those bodies from which 
the mind receives the materials of all its conceptions. These are circum- 
stances in the conception of material being which must needs affect strong. 
ly the opinion of the mind which has not been practised to analyze its con- 
ceptions, but which it puts away, one by one, as it becomes familiar with 
the process of resolving its complex impressions into their elements. 

SHEPHERD. 
My genius is rather synthetical than analytic, I suspeck, but I’m no carin’. 
NORTH. 

Now, Spirit, James, presents no such complex aggregate of impressions 
embodied together, and therefore does not rise as a full conception to the 
mind, but has to be slowly produced. Thus, it appears to me that there is 
nothing defective in the conception of Spirit which it could possibly include. 
All that is defective, in our knowledge of it, is, that its properties are not 
manifested to sense ; but that is the very ground of its character, and its 
essential distinction from Matter, of which the sole character that we can 
give, is, that it is being, of which the properties are manifested to sense, 

SHEPHERD. 

If that’s no truth, then welcome falsehood. 

NORTH. 

Spirit is conscious of itself, and that consciousness is the sole ground of 
our belief in its being. 

SHEPHERD. 

And what else would fules seek ? 

NORTH. 

Firmer than all rocks. Oh! what is the whole life of the human crea- 
ture but continual self-consciousness, varied in ten thousand times ten 
thousand ways! This Spirit, united by life to material being, sees no Spirit 
but itself; but it sees living bodies like its own—warm in life—springing 
with motion—gestures, look, voice, speech answering to its own; and it 
believes them to bear Spirits like itself—beings of will, love, wrath, 

: SHEPHERD. 

Dinna rin aff into description; but haud up your head, and stick to the 

soobject, like a Scots thrissle, tall as a tree. 
NORTH. 

We believe, then, in a kind of being distinct from Matter, because we 
cannot help it. We have no other resource, and we choose to call it Spirit. 
That there is power, energy, will, pleasure, pain, thought, we know; and 
that is all that is necessary to the conception of Spirit, except one nega- 
tion—that it is not cognizable to sense. All we have now to ask ourselves 
is, “ Is this being, that feels, wills, thinks, cognizable by sense? If so, by 
what sense?” If there is no account to be given, that this thinking, willing, 
feeling being was ever taken cognizance of by sense, it seems at least a 
hard assertion to say it is so cognizable—an assertion at least as hazardous 
as to say it is not. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ten thoosand million times mair sae. _ 

NORTH. 

If you consider, then, my dearest Shepherd, what is our reasoning when 
we form to ourselves a belief of Spirit, it is simply this—“ Here is Matter 
which I know by my senses. There is nothing here which appears to me 
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like what I know in myself. My senses, which take cognizance of Matter, 
show me nothing of the substance which thinks, or wills, or feéls. I be 
lieve, then, that there is being, which they cannot show me, in which these 
powers reside. I believe that 1 am a spirit.” 
SHEPHERD. 
“ Plato, thou reasonest well.” 
NORTH. 

From the moment the child is conscious of power within himself, of 
thought, sense, Jove, desire, pain, pleasure, will, he is beginning to-gather 
together in one the impressions, ieollegs, and recollections which he will 
one day unite in conception under the name of Spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mysterious life o’ weans ! 

NORTH, 

Ah! that deep and infinite world, which is gradually opened up within 
ourselves, overshadowed as it is with the beautiful imagery of this material 
world, which it has received’ into itself and cherishes! Ah! this is the 
domain of -Spirit. When our thoughts begin to kindle, when our heart 
dilates, the remembrances of the works of Spirit pour in upon us: let me 
rather say, my Shepherd, the Sun of Spirit rises in its strength, and con- 
sumes the mist, and we walk in the joy of his light, and exult in the genial 
warmth of his life-glorifying beams. 

SHEPHERD. 

Simpler, simpler, simpler, sir. 

NORTH. 

Oral need not be so correct as written discourse. But I take the hint, 
and add, if it be asked why it is hard to us to form the conception, why we 
nourish it with difficulty, why our minds are so slow to reply when they 
are challenged to speak in this cause, it is because they are dull in their 
own self-consciousness. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s a better style. 


NORTH, 

The Spirit, which feeds the body with life, itself Janguishes. It has not 
learnt to awaken and cherish its own fires. It is only when strong con- 
ception seizes upon its powers, and swells them into strength, that it truly 
—_ and vividly feels itself, and rejoices, like the morn, in its own 
ustre. 


SHEPHERD. 

Eyeing the clouds as ornaments, and disposin’ them as fits its fancy in 

masses, or braids, or specks—a’ alike beautifu’. 
NORTH. 
Illustrating the line in Wordsworth— 
* This morning gives us promise of a glorious day.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Weel—weel—aye quottin’ Wordsworth. 
NORTH. 

Oh the blind breasts of men! Because in the weakness of our nature 
we cannot rend ourselves enough from sense, we often seek to clothe the 
being of Spirit in the vain shadows of material form! But we must as- 
pire to a constant conviction that at the verge and brink of this material 
nature in which we stand, there is an abyss of being, unfathomable to 
all our thoughts! Unknown existences incomprehensible of an infinite 
world! Of what mighty powers may dwell there—what wonders may be 
there disclosed—what mutation and revolution of being or what depths of » 
immutable repose, we know nothing. Shut up in our finite sense, we are 
severed for a while, on our spot of the universe, from those boundless im- 
mortalities. How near they may be to us we know not, or in what man- 
ner they may be connected with us—around us or withinus! This vast 
expanse of worlds, stretching into our heavens many thousand times 
aes te reach of our powerfullest sight—all this may be—as a speck of 

arkness 
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SHEPHERD. 

I wuss Dr Chaumers heard ye, sir. 

NORTH. 

I wish he did. And may we, with our powers fed on Matter and drench- 
ed in Sense, think to solve the question of what being may be beyond ? 
Take upon us impivusly to judge whether there be a world unsearch- 
able to us, or whether this Matter on which we stand be all? And by the 
measure of our Sense circumscribe all the possibilities of creation, while we 
pretend to believe in the Almighty? If where we cannot know, we must 
yet needs choose our belief, oh! let us choose with better hope that belief 
which more humbles ourselves; and in bowed down and fearful awe, not 
in presumptuous intelligence, look forth from the stillness of our souls into 
the silence of unknown Being! 

SHEPHERD. 
I may weel be mute, sir. Sit nearer me, sir, and gie me your haun’— 
and lay’t on my shouther, if you’re no quite dune. 
NORTH. 
I would fain speak to the youth of my native land, James—— 
SHEPHERD. 
And dinna they a’ read the Noctes ? 
NORTH. 

—and ask them—when the kindling imagination blends itself with Intel- 
lectual Thought—when the awakened, ardent, aspiring intelligence begins 
in thejoy of young desire to lift itself in high conception to the stately 
minds that have lived upon the earth—when it begins to feel the pride of 
hope and power, to glow with conscious energy, to create thoughts of its 
own of the destinies of that race to which it rejoices to belong—do not 
then, I ask them, all the words which the mighty of old have dropped from 
their kindling lips concerning the Emanation of the Eternal Mind, which 
dwells in a form of dust, fall like sparks, setting the hope of immortality 
in a blaze— 

“ The sudden blaze 
Far round illumines heaven ?” 
If, while engaged in the many speculations in which our studious youth have 
been involved, they suffer themselves to be dragged for a time from that 
primal belief, do they find a weight of darkness and perplexity come over 
them, which they will strive in vain to shake off ?—But as soon as they re- 
awaken to tlie light of their first conviction, that heavy dream will be gone. 
“I can give no account”—such an one might say—“nor record of this 
conviction. I drew it from no dictate of reason. But it has grown upon 
me through all the years of my existence. I cannot collect together the ar- 
guments on which I believe, but they are for ever rising round me anew, 
and in new power, every moment I draw my breath. At every step I take 
of enquiry into my own being, they burst upon me in different unexpected 
forms. If I have leaned to the side of the material philosophy, every thing 
that I understood before was darkened—my clearest way was perplexed. 
I believed at first, because the desire of my soul cleaved to the thought of 
its lofty original. I believe now, because the doctrine is a light to me in 
the difficulties of science—a clue in labyrinths otherwise inextricable.” 
[Knocking at the front door and ringing of the front-door bell, as if a sec- 
tion of guardians of the night were warning the family of fire, or a 
dozen devils, on their way back to Pandemonium, were wreaking their 
spite on Christopher’s supposed slumbers.] 
SHEPHERD. 
Whattt ca’ ye thattt ? 
NORTH (musing. ) 
I should not wonder were that Tickler. 
SHEPHERD. 

Then he maun be in full tail as weel’s figg, or else a Breearious. ( Uproar 
rather encreases.) They’re surely usin’ sledge-hammers! or are they but 
cain’ awa’ wi’ their cuddie-heels? We ocht to be gratefu’, howsomever, 
that they’ve settled the bell. The wire-rop’s brak. 
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NoRTH (gravely.) 
I shall sue Southside for damages. 
SHEPHERD. 

Think ye, sir, they'll burst the door ? 

NoRTH (smiling contemptuously.) 

Not unless they have brought with them Mons Meg. But there is no 
occasion for the plural number—’tis that singular sinner Southside. 

SHEPHERD. 
Your servants maun be the Seven Sleepers. 
NORTH. 
They have orders never to be disturbed after midnight. 
(Enter Peter, in his shirt.) 

Peter, let him in—show him ben—and (whispers Peter, who makes his exit 
and his entrance, ushering in TicKLER in a Dreadnought, covered with cranreuch. 
Nortu and the SHEPHERD are seen lying on their faces on the hearth-rug.) 

PETER, 
Oh! dear! oh! dear! oh! dear! what is this! what is this! what is this! 
Hae I leeved to see my master and Mr Hogg lyin’ baith dead! 
TICKLER (in great agitation.) 
Heavens! what has happened! This is indeed dreadful. 
PETER. 

Oh! sir! oh! sir! it’s that cursed charcoal that he wou’d use for a’ I cou’d 
do—the effluvia has smothered him at last. There’s the pan—there’s the 
pan! But let’s raise them up, and bear them into the back-green. 

(Peter raises the body of Nortu in his arms—Tick er that of the SHePHERD. ) 

Stiff! stiff! stiff! cauld! cauld! cauld! dead! dead! dead! 

TICKLER (wildly.) 

When saw you them last? 

PETER. 

O, sir, no for several hours! my beloved master sent me to bed at twelve 
—and now ’tis two half-past. 


TICKLER (dreadfully agitated.) 
This is death. 


SHEPHERD (seizing him suddenly round the waist.) 

Then try Death a wrastle. 

NoRTH (recuperated by the faithful PETER.) 

Fair play, Hogg! You've hold of the waistband of his breeches. ’Tisa 
dog-fall. (The Suepnerp and Tickter contend fiercely on the rug.) 

TICKLER (uppermost. ) 

You deserve to be throttled, you swineherd, for having wellnigh broke 
my heart. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pu’ him aff, North—pu’ him aff—or he'll thrapple me!) Whr—whr—rrrr 
—whrrrr——(SouTusipkE is choked off the SazruERD, and takes his seat on 
the sofa with tolerable composure. Exit Pever.) 

TICKLER. 

Bad taste—bad taste. Of all subjects for a practical joke the worst is 
death. 

SHEPHERD. 

A gran’ judge o’ taste! Ca’ you’t gude taste to break folk’s bell-rops, and 
kick at folk’s front doors, when a’ the city’s in sleep? 

TICKLER. 
I confess the propriety of my behaviour was problematical. 
SHEPHERD. 

Problematical! You wad ha’e been cheap o’t, if Mr North out o’ the 
window had shot you dead on the spat. 
norTH (leaning hindly over Ticker, as SouTustve ts sitting on the sofa, and 

Noughe)? his dexter hand into the left coat-pocket of Timotny’s Dread- 

Nought. 

Ha! ha! Look here, Mr Hogg! ( £rhibits a bell-handle and brass knocker.) 
Street robbery! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hamesucken ! 
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NORTH. 

An accomplished Cracksman ! 

TICKLER. 

I plead guilty. 

SHEPHERD. 

Plead guilty! What brazen assurance! Caught wi’ the corpus delicti in 
the pouch o’ your wrap-rascal. Bad taste—bad taste. But sin’ you repent, 
you're forgi’en. Whare hae you been, and whence at this untimeous hour 
hae you come? Tak a sup o’ that. (Handing him the jug.) 

TICKLER. 
From Duddingstone Loch. I detest skating in a crowd—so have been 
figuring away by moonlight to the Crags, 
SHEPHERD. 
Are you sure you’re quite sober ? 
TICKLER. 
Quite at present., That’s a jewel of a jug, James—But what were you 
talking about ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Never fash your thoomb—but sit doon at the side-table yonner. 
TICKLER. 
Ha! The Rounp! (Sits retired.) 
SHEPHERD. 

I was sayin’, Mr Tickler, that I canna get rid o’ a belief in the metta- 
seekozies or transmigration o’ sowles. It aften comes upon me as I’m sittin’ 
by mysell on a knowe in the Forest; and a’ the scenery, steadfast as it 
seems to be before my senses as the place o’ my birth, and accordin’ to the 
popular faith where I hae past a’ my days, is then strangely felt to lose 
its intimate or veetal connexion wi’ my speerituality, and to be but ae 
dream-spat amang mony dream-spats which maun be a’ taken thegither in 
a — series, to make up the yet uncompleted mystery o’ my being 
or life. 

NORTH. 

Pythagoras ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mind that [’'m no wullin’ to tak my bible-oath for the truth o’ what I’m 
noo gaun to tell you—for what’s real and what’s visionary—and whether 
there be indeed three warlds—ane o’ the ee—ane o’ the memory, and ane 
o’ the imagination—it’s no for me dogmatically to decide; but this I wull 
say—that if there are three, at sic times they’re sae circumvolved and con- 
fused wi’ ane anither, as to hae the appearance and inspire the feelin’ o’ 
their bein’ but ae warld—or I should rather say, but ae life. The same sort 
o’ consciousness, sirs, 0’ my haen experimentally belanged alike to them a’, 
comes owre me like a threefauld shadow, and in that shadow my sowle 
sits wi’ its heart beatin’, frichtened to think o’ a’ it has come through, syne 
the first far-awa glimmer o’ nascent thocht connectin’ my particular indi- 
viduality wi’ the universal creation. Am I makin’ mysell understood ? 

TICKLER. 
Pellucid as an icicle that seems warm in the sunshine. 
SHEPHERD, 
Yet you dinna see my drift—and I’m at a loss for words. 
TICKLER. 

You might as well say you are at a loss for oysters, with five-hundred 
on that board. 

SHEPHERD. 

I think ona cave—far ben, mirk always as a midnight wood—except that 
twa lichts are burnin’ there brichter than ony stars—fierce leevin lichts— 
yet in their fierceness fu’ o’ love, and therefore fu’ o’ beauty—the een o’ 
my mother, as she gently ' o'er me wi’ a pur that inspires me wi’ a 
passion for milk and bluid. 

TICKLER. 

Your mother! The man’s mad. 


SHEPHERD. 
A lioness, and I her cub. 
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NORTH. 

Hush—hush, Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

I sook her dugs, and sookin’ I grow sae cruel that Icould bite. Between 
- and pleasure, she gies me a cuff wi’ her paw, and I gang head owre 

eels like a bit playfu’ kitten. And what elee am I but a bit playfu’ kit- 
ten? For we're o’ the Cat kind—we Lions—and bein’ o’ the royal race’ 
Africa, but ae whalp at a birth. She taks me mewin’ up in her mouth, 
and lets me drap amang leaves in the outer air—lyin’ down aside me and 
enticin’ me to play wi’ the tuft o” her tail, that I suppose, in my simplicity, 
to be itsell a separate hairy cretur alive as wee] as me, and gettin’ fun, as wi’ 
loups and springs we pursue ane anither, and then for a minute pretend 
to be sleepin’. And wha’s he yon? Wha but my Father? I ken him in- 
stinctively by the mane on his shouthers, and his bare tawny hurdies—but 
my mither wull- no let him come ony nearer, for he yawns as if he were 
hungry, and she kens he would think naething o’ devourin’ his ain off- 
spring. Oh! the first time I heard him crunch! It was an antelope—in his 
fangs like a mouse—but that is an after similitude—for then I had never 
seen a mouse—nor do I think I ever did a’ the time I was in the great de- 
sert. 

NORTH (7emoving to some distance. ) 
Tickler, he looks alarmingly leonine. 
SHEPHERD. 

I had then nae ee for the picturesque—but out o’ thae materials then sae 
familiar to my senses, I hae mony a time since constructed the landscape 
in _ my youth sported—and oh! that I could but dash it aff on cane 
vass 

NORTH. 

Salvator Rosa, the greater Poussin, and he of Duddingstone, would then 

have to “ hide their diminished heads.” 
SHEPHERD. 

A cave-mouth, half-high as that o’ Staffa; but no fantastic in its structure 
like thae hexagonals—a’ ae sullen rock! Yet was the savage den maist 
sweet—for frae the arch hung doun midway a mony-coloured drapery, 
leaf-and-flower- woven by nature, who delights to beautify the wilderness, 
renewed as soon as faded, or else perennial, in spite o’ a’ thae suns and a’ 
thae storms! Frae our roof strecht up-rose the trees, wi’ crowns that 
touched the skies. There hung the umbrage like clouds—and to us 
below how pleasant was the shade! From the cave-mouth a green lawn 
descended to a pool, where the pelican used to come to drink—and mony 
a time hae I watched crouchin’ ahint the water-lilies, that 1 micht spring 
upon her when she had filled her bag—but if I was cunnin’ she was wary, 
and aye fand her way back unskathed by me to her nest. A’ roun’ was 
sand ; for you see, sirs, it was an oasis—and I suspect they were palm- 
trees. I can liken a leaf, as it cam waverin’ doon, to naething I hae seen 
sin’ syne but a parachute. I used to play with them till they withered, and 
then to row mysell in them, like a wean hidin’ itsell for fun in the claes, to 
mak its mither true it was na there—till a’ at ance I loupt oot on my mi- 
ther the Lioness, and in a mock-fecht we twa gaed gurlin’ down the brae 
—me generally uppermost—for ye can hae nae idea hoo tender are the 
maist terrible o’ animals to their young—and what delicht the auld she ane 
has in pretendin’ to be vanquished in even-doon worryin’ by a bit cub that 
would be nae mair than a match for Rover there, or even Fang. Na—ye 
need na lift your heads and cock your lugs, my gude douggies, for I’m 
speakin’ o’ you and no to you, and likenin’ your force to mine when I was 
a Lion’s whalp. 

ROVER and FANG (leaping up and barking at the SHEPHERD.) 

Wow—bow—wow—bow—wow—wow. 

NORTH. 
They certainly think, Tickler, that he must be either Wallace or Nero. 
SHEPHERD. 
Sae passed my days—and a happier young hobbletehoy of a Lion never 
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footed it on velvet pads alang the Lybian sands. Only sometimes for days 
—na weeks—I was maist desperate hungry—for the antelopes and sic like 
creturs began to get unco scarce—pairtly frae bein’ killed oot, and pairtly 
frae bein’ feared awa’—and I’ve kent us obleeged to dine, and be thankfu’, 
on jackal. 


TICKLER. © 
Hung up in hams from the roof of the cave. 


SHEPHERD. 

But that was no the warst o’t—for spring cam—as I felt rather than saw 
—and day or nicht—sleepin’ or waukin’—I cou’d get nae rest—I was verra 
feverish and verra fierce, and keepit prowlin’ and growlin’ about . 

TICKLER, 

Like a lion in love—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I could na distinctly tell why—and sae did my mither, wha lookit as if 
in gude earnest she wad tear me in pieces, 

TICKLER, 
Whattt ? , 
SHEPHERD. 

She wou’d glare on me wi’ hergreen een, as if she wanted toset fire to 
my hide, as you may hae seen a Jaddie in a window wi’ a glass settin’ fire 
to a man’s hat on the street, by the power o’ the focus—and then she wou’d 
wallow on the sand, as if to rub aff ticks that tormented her—and then wi’ 
a shake, garrin’ the piles shower frae her, wou’d gallop down to the pool as 
if aboot to droon hersell, and though no in general fond o’ the water, plow- 
ter in’t like the verra pelican. 

TICKLER. 
“ Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play.” 
SHEPHERD. 

The great desert grew a’ ae roar! and thirty feet every spang cam low- 
pen, wi’ his enormous mane, the Lion my father, wi’ his tail, tuft and a’, 
no perpendicular like a bull’s, but extended horizontally ahint him, as stiff’s 
iron, and a’ bristlin’-—and fastened in his fangs in the back o’ the Lioness 
my mother’s neck, wha forthwith began caterwauling waur than a hunder 
roof-fu’s o’ cats, till I had amaist swarfed through fear, and forgotten that 
J was ane o’ their ain whalps. 

TICKLER. 
* To show how much thou wast degenerate.” 
SHEPHERD. 

Sae I thocht it high time to leave them to devoor ane anither, and I slank 
aff, wi’ my tail atween my legs, iatil the wilderness, resolved to return to 
my native oasis never mair. I looked back frae the tap o’ a sand-hill, and 
saw what micht hae been, or not been, the croons o’ the palm-trees—and 
then glided on till I cam to anither “ palm-grove, islanded amid the waste,” 
—as Soothey finely says—where instinct urged me to seek a lair, and I 
found ane—no sae superb, indeed, as my native den—no sae magnificent 
—but in itsell bonnier and brichter and mair blissfu’ far—safter, far and 
wide a’ around it, was the sand to the soles and pawms o’ my paws—for 
an event befe] me there that in a day elevated me into Lionhood, and 
crooned me wi’ the imperial diadem of the Desert. 


TICKLER. 

As how? 

NORTH. 

James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

In the centre o’ the grove was a well—not dug by hands—though cara- 
vans had passed that way—but formed naturally in the thin-grassed sand 
by a spring that in summer drought cared not for the sun—and round 
about that well were some beautifu’ bushes, that bore flowers amaist as 
big’s roses, but liker Jilies-—— 
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TICKLER. 

Most flowery of the feline! 

SHEPHERD. 

But, oh heavens! ten thousand million times mair beautifu’ than the 
gorgeous bushes ’neath which she lay asleep! A cretur o’ my ain kind! cou- 
chant! wi’ her sweet nose atween her forepaws! The elegant line o’ her 
yellow back, frae shouther to rump, broken here and there by a blossom- 
laden spray that depended lovingly to touch her slender side! Her tail 
gracefully gathered up amang the delicate down on which she reposed ! 
Little of it visible but the tender tuft! Eyes and lips shut! There slept the 
Virgin of the Wild! still as the well, and as pure, in which her eemage was 
enshrined! I trummled like a kid—I heard a knockin’, but it did na wau- 
ken her—and creepin’ stealthily on my gruff, I laid mysell, without grow- 
lin’, side by side, a’ my length alang hers—and as oor fur touched, the 
touch garred me at first a’ grue, and then glow as if prickly thorns had 
pleasurably pierced my verra heart. Saftly—saftly pat I ae paw on the 
back o’ her head, and anither aneath her chin—and then laid my cheek to 
hers, and gied the ear niest me a wee bit bite! When up she sprang higher 
in the air, Mr Tickler, than the feather on your cap when you was in the 
Volunteers ; and on recoverin’ her feet after the fa’, without stayin’ to look 
around her, spang by spang tapped the shrubs, and afore I had presence o’ 
mind to pursue her, round a sand-hill was out o’ sicht! 

NORTH. 

Aye, James—joy often drops out between the cup and the lip—or, like 
riches, takes wings to itself and flies away. And was she lost to thee for 
ever ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I lashed mysell wi’ my tail—l trode and tore up the shrubs wi’ my hind 
paws—lI turned up my jaws to heaven, and yowled in wrathfu’ despair— 
and then pat my mouth to the dust, and roared till the well began to bubble 
—then I lapped water, and grew thirstier the langer I lapped—and then 
searched wi’ a’ my seven senses the bed whare her beautifu’ bulk had lain 
—warmer and safter and sweeter than the ither herbage—and in rage tried 
to bite a bit out o’ my ain shouther, when the pain sent me bounding aff 
in pursuit o’ my lovely lioness—and lo! there she was stealin’ alang by 
the brink o’ anither nest o’ bushes, far aff on the plain, pausin’ to look 
back—sae I thocht—e’er she disappeared in her hiding-place. Round 
and round the brake I careered, in narrowing circles, that my Delicht 
should not escape my desire, and at last burst crashin’ in upon her wi’ ae 
spang, and seized her by the nape o’ the neck, as my father had seized my 
mother, and pinned her down to the dust. But I was mercifu’ as I was 
strang ; and being assured by her, that if | wou’d but be less rampawgeous, 
that she would at least gi’e me a hearin’, I released her neck frae my 
fangs, but keepit a firm paw on her, till I had her promise that she wou’d 
agree to ony proposal in reason, provided my designs were honourable— 
and honourable they were as ever were breathed by bosom leonine in the 
solitary wilderness. 

NORTH. 
“I calmed her fears, and she was calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And thus I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous bride.” 
SHEPHERD. 

We were perfectly happy, sir. Afore the hinny-moon had filled her 
horus, mony an antelope, and not a few monkeys, had we twa thegether 
devoored! Oh, sirs! but she was fleet! and sly as swift! She woud lie 
couchin’ in a bush till she was surrounded wi’ grazin’ edibles suspect- 
in’ nae harm, and ever and anon ceasin’ to crap the twigs, and playin’ wi 
ane anither, like lambs in the Forest, where it is now my Jot as a human 
cretur to leeve! Then up in the air and amang them wi’ a roar, smitin’ 
them dead in dizzens wi’ ae touch o’ her paw, though it was safter than 
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velvet—and singlin’ out the leader by his horns, that purrin’ she micht 
leasurely sook his bluid—nor at sic times wou’d it hae been safe even for 
me, her lion and her lord, to ha’e interfered wi’ her repast. For in the 
desert, hunger and thirst are as fierce as love. As for me, in this respect, 
I was mair generous, and mony is the timeand aft that I hae gi’en her the 
tid-bits o’ fat frae the flank o’ adeer o’ my ain killin’ when she had missed 
her aim by owrespringin’t—for I never ken’t her spang fa’ short—without 
her so much as thankin’ me—for she was ow’re prood ever to seem grate- 
fu’ for ony favour—and carried hersell, like a Beauty as she was, and a 
spoiled Bride. I was sometimes sair tempted to throttle her—but then, 
to be sure, a playfu’ pat frae her paw could smooth my bristles at ony 
time, or mak’ me lift up my mane for her delicht, that she might lie down 
bashfully aneath its shadow, or as if shelterin’ there frae soine object o’ her 
fear, crouch pantin’ amang that envelopement o’ hairy clouds. 


TICKLER. 

Whew! 

NORTH. 

In that excellent work the Naturalists’ Library, edited by my learned 
friend Sir William Jardine, it is observed, if I recollect rightly, that Tem- 
minck, in his Monograph, places the African Lion in two varieties, that of 
Barbary and that of Senegal—without referring to those of the southern 
parts of the continent. In the southern parts there are two kinds analo- 
gous, it would seem, to the northern varieties—the yellow and the brown, 
or, according to the Dutch colonists, the blue and the black. Of the Bar- 
bary Lion, the hair is of a deep yellowish brown, the mane and hair upon 
the breast and insides of the fore-legs being ample, thick, and shaggy; of 
the Senegal Lion, the colour of the body is of a much paler tint, the mane 
is much less, does not extend so far upon the shoulders, and is almost 
entirely wanting upon the breast and insides of the legs. Mr Burchel 
encountered a third variety of the African Lion, whose mane is nearly quite 
black, and him the Hottentots declare to be the most fierce and daring of 
all. Now, my dear James, pardon me for asking whether you were the 
Senegal or Barbary Lion, or one of the southern varieties analogous to 
them, or the third variety, with the mane nearly black, that encountered 
Mr Burchel ? 

TICKLER. 

He must have been a fourth variety, and probably the sole specimen 
thereof; for all naturalists agree that the young males have neither mane 
nor tail-tuft, and exhibit no incipient symptoms of such appendages till 
about their third year. 

SHEPHERD. 

Throughout the hale series o’ my transmigration o’ sowle I hae aye been 
equally in growth and genius extraordinar’ precocious, Timothy; and 
besides, I dinna clearly see hoo either Buffon, or Civviar, or Tinnock, or 
Sir William Jarrdinn, or Jeems Wulson, or even Wommle himsell, familiar 
as they may be wi’ Lions in plates or cages, should ken better about their 
manes and the tuft o’ their tails, than me wha was ance a Lion in propria 
persona, and hae thochts o’ writing my ain Leonine Owtobiography wi’ Cuts. 
But as for my colour, I was neither a blue, nor a black, nor a white, nor a 
red Lion—though you, Tickler, may hae seen sic like on the signs o’ inns— 
but I was the Terris_e Tawney o’ Timpvuctoo!!! 

TICKLER. 

What! did you live in the capital ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na—in my kintra seat a’ the year roun’. But there was mair than a 
sugh 0’ me in the metropolis—mony a story was tauld o’ me by Moor and 
Mandingo—and by whisper ©” my name they stilled their cryin’ weans, and 
frichtened them to sleep. What kent I, when a lion, 0’ geography? Nae 
map o’ Africa had I ever seen but what I scrawled wi’ my ain claws on the 
desert-dust. As for the Niger, I cared na whether it flawed to meet the 
risin’ or the settin’ sun—but when the sun entered Leo, I used instinc-. 
tively to soom in its waters, and I remember, as if it had been yesterday, 
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loupin’ in amang a bevy o’ black girlies bathin’ in a shallow, and break. 
fastin’ on ane o’ them, wha ate as tender as a pullet, and was as plump as 
a patrick. It was lang afore the time o’ Mungo Park—but had I met 
Mungo I wou’d na hae hurt a hair o’ his head—for my prophetic sowle 
would hae been conscious 0’ the Forest, and however hungry, never wou’d 
I hae harmed him wha had leeved on the Tweed. 

NORTH. 

Beautiful. Pray, James, is it true that your lion prefers human flesh to 
any other—nay, after once tasting it, that he uniformly becomes an anthro- 
pophagus ? 

SHEPHERD. 


He may or he may not uniformly become an anthropophagus, for I kenna 
what an anthropophagus is; but as to preferring human flesh to ony ither, 
that depends on the particular kind o’ human flesh. I presume, when I was 
a lion, that I had the ordinar’ appetencies o’ a lion—that is, that I was 
rather abune than below average or par—and at a’ events that there was 
naething about me unleonine. Noo! cou’d never bring my stammach, without 
difficulty, to eat an auld woman—as for an auld map, that was out o’ the 
question, even in starvation. On the whole I preferred, in the long run, 
antelope even to girl. Girl dootless was a delicacy ance a fortnicht or 
thereabouts—but girl every day would hae been —— 

TICKLER. 

Toujours perdriz. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just sae. Anither Lion, a freen’ o’ mine, tho’, thocht otherwise, and 
used to lie in ambuscade for girl, on which he fed a’ through the year. 
But mark the consequence, why he lost his senses, and died ragin’ mad! 

TICKLER. 

You dont sae so ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Instinctively I ken’t better, and diversified my dinners wi’ zebras and 
quaggas, and such small deer, sae that I was always in high condition, my 
skin was aye sleek, my main meteorous; and as for my tail, wherever I 
went, the tuft bore aff the belle. 

NORTH. 
Leo—are you, or are you not a cowardly animal ? 
SHEPHERD. 

After I had reached the age o’ puberty my courage never happened to be 
put to ony verra severe trial, for I was aye faithfu’ to my mate—and she 
to me—and jealousy never disturbed our den. 

TICKLER, 

Any cubs ? 

SHEPHERD. 

But I cou’dna hae wanted courage, since I never felt fear. I aye took 
the sun o’ the teegger ; and, though the rhinoceros is an ugly customer, he 
used to gie me the wa’; at sicht o’ me the elephant became his ain trum- 
peter, and sounded a retreat in amang the trees. Ance, and ance only, I 
had a desperate fecht wi’ a unicorn. 

NORTH. 
So he is not fabulous ? 
SHEPHERD. 
No him, indeed—he’s ane o’ the realest o’ a’ beasts. 
TICKLER. 
What may be the length of his horn, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 


O’ a dagger. 
Shape ? 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 
No speerally wreathed like a ram’s horn—but strecht, smooth, and 
polished, o’ the yellow ivory—sharper than a swurd. 
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TICKLER. + 

Hoofs ? 

SHEPHERD. 

His hoofs are no cloven, and he’s no unlike a horse. But in place 0’ 
nicherin’ like a horse, he roars like a bull; and then he leeves on flesh. 

TICKLER, 
I thought he had been omnivorous. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae cretur’s omnivorous but man. 
NORTH, 
Rare ? 
SHEPHERD. 

He maun be verra rare, for I never saw anither but him I focht. The 
battle was in a wood. We're natural enemies, and set to wark the moment 
we met without ony quarrel. Wi’ the first pat o’ my paw I scored him 
frae shouther to flank, till the bluid spouted in jettees. As he ran at me 
wi’ his horn I jookit ahint a tree, and he transfixed it in the pith—sheathen’t 
to the verra hilt. There was nae use in flingin’ up his heels, for wi’ the 
side-spang I was on his back, and fastenin’ my hind claws in his flank and 
my fore-claws in his shouthers, I began at my leisure devooring him in the 
neck. She sune joined me, and ate a hole into his inside till she got at the 
kidnies—but judgin’ by him, nae animal’s mair tenawcious o’ life than the 
unicorn—for when we left him the remains were groanin’. Niest mornin’ 
we went to breakfast on him, but thae gluttonous creturs, the vulturs, had 
been afore us, and he was but banes. 

NORTH. 

Are you not embellishing, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sic a fack needs nae embellishment. But I confess, sirs, I was, on the 
first hearin o’t, incredulous o’ Major Laing’s hain’ found the skeleton stickin’ 
to the tree! 

NORTH: 

Why incredulous ? 

SHEPHERD: 

For wha’ can tell at what era I was a lion? But it pruves that the banes 
o’ a unicorn are durable as airn. 

NORTH. 
And Ebony an immortal wood. 
TICKLER. 
Did you finish your career in a trap? 
SHEPHERD. 
Na. I died in open day in the centre o’ the great square o’ Timbuctoo. 


TICKLER- 

Ha, ha! baited ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. I was lyin’ ae day by mysell—for she had disappeared to whalp 
amang the shrubs—waitin’ for some wanderin’ waif comin’ to the well—for 
thirst is stranger than fear in them that dwall in the desert, and they will 
seek for water even in the lion’s lair—when I saw the head o’ an unknown 
animal high up amang the trees, browzin’ on the sprays—and then its lang 
neck—and then its shouthers—and then its forelegs—and then its body 
droopin’ doon into a tail like a buffalo’s—an animal unlike ony ither I had 
ever seen afore—for though spotted like a leopard, it was in shape liker a 
unicorn—but then its een were black and saft, like the een o’ an antelope, 
and as it licket the leaves, I kent that tongue had never lapped bluid. I 
stretched mysell up wi’ my usual roar, and in less time than it taks to tell’t 
was on the back o’ the Giraffe. 


Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! 


AMBO. 


SHEPHERD. 
_T happened no to be verra hungry—and my fangs—without munchin’— 
pierced but an inch or twa deep. Brayin’ across the sand-hills at a lang 
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trot flew the cameleopard—nor for hours slackened she her pace—till she 
plunged into the Black river—— 


The Niger. 


TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 

——Swam across, and bore me through many groves into a wide plain, 
all unlike the wilderness round the Oasis we had left at morn. 

NORTH. 
What to that was Mazeppa’s ride on the desert-born ! 
SHEPHERD. 

The het bluid grew sweeter and sweeter as I drank—and I saw naethin 
but her neck, till a’ at ance staggerin’ she fell doon—and what a sicht! 
Rocks, as I thocht them—but they were houses—encirclin’ me a’ round— 
thousan’s o’ blackamoors, wi’ shirts and spears and swurds and fires, and 
drums, hemmin’ the Lion—and arrows—like the flyin’ dragons I had 
seen in the desert, but no, like them, harmless—stingin’ me through the 
sides intil the entrails, that when I bat them brak! You asked me if I was. 
a cooard? Was’t like a cooard to drive, in that condition, the hale city like 
sheep? But a’ at ance, without my ain wull, my spangin’ was changed 
into sprawlin’ wi’ my fore feet. I still made them spin—but my hind 
legs were useless—my back was broken—and what I was lappin’, sirs, 
was a pool o’ my ain bluid. I had spewed it as my heart burst—first fire . 
grew my een and then mist—and the last thing I remember was a shout 
and aroar. And thus, in the centre o’ the great square o’ Timbuctoo, the 
Lion died! 

NORTH. 

And the hide of him, who is now the Ettrick Shepherd, has for genera- 

tions been an heir-loom in the palace of the Emperor of all the Saharas ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae less strange than true.—Noo, North, let’s hear o’ ane o’ your trans- 
migrations. 
NORTH. 
“ Some Passages in the Life o’ a Merman ?” 
SHEPHERD. 
If you please. 
NORTH. 
Another night, James; for really, after such painting and such poetry-— 
SHEPHERD. 

Weel, weel, sir. I never insist. Oh! hoo 1 hate to hear a hash insist! 
Insistin’ that you shall tell a story—insistin’ that you shall sing—insistin’ 
that you shall tak anither jug—insistin’ that you shall sit still—insistin’, in 
short, that you shall do the verra thing, whatever it happen to be, that ye 
hae declared a dizzen times that you will be danged it you do do—dang 
him! droon him! deevil droon him! canna he haud his foul tongue, and 
scart his sawte head without ony interruption, and be thankfu’-—and no——. 

NORTH. 

James! James! James! 

SHEPHERD (laughing.) 

Beg your pardon, sir; but only yestreen at a pairty I was “ sae pes- 
tered wi’ a popinjay,” that I’m ashamed to say I forgott mysell sae far as 
to dash a jug o’ het water in his face—and tho’ he made an apology, I 
fin’ I haena forgi’en him yet—was I red in the face? 

NORTH. 

Ratherly. 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s this ? What’s this? See, the floor’s in an inundation! Is that 
your doin’, Mr Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 
What the deuce do you mean, Hogg? My doing? 
SHEPHERD. 

Yes—it is your doin’. A stream o’ water comin’ frae you a’ owre the 
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Turkey carpet—and reachin’—see tull’t—the rim o’ the rug. What sort 
o’ mainners is this, to force your way at midnicht into an honest man’s 
house, and spile a’ his furnitur? There you sit at the Round, in your 
dreadnoucht, like a Norway bear, and never tak thocht hoo the snaw, and 
the crancreuch, and the icicles hae been meltin’ this last hour, till the 
floor’s a’ soomin’ ! 
TICKLER. 
You can cross at the ford. 


NORTH. 

James—let it seep. Shall we have some beef-a-la-mode, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 


Thus. 

(Norra flings into the bright smokeless element slice after slice of the 
Round, previously well salted and peppered—they fizz—fry—and 
writhe like martyrs in the fire.) 

SHEPHERD. 
There’s a bauld, a daurin’ simplicity in that, sir, that reminds ane o’ 
the first elements 0’ cookery, as yet no an airt, far less a science, anterior 
to the time o’ Tubal-Cain. 


NORTH. 


NORTH. 
They have a flavour, when done so, James, superior far to that imported 
by the skill of a Kitchener or an Ude. They are more thoroughly search- 
-ed by the fire—and in fact imbibe the flavour of fire. 
SHEPHERD. 
4 wuss they mayna be smeeket! 
NORTH. 


Try. 
{Norra extricates the fry from the fire with the tongs, and deposits 
them in layers on a platter. Tickver forsakes the side-table—joins 


the circular—and as he is helping himself to beef-d-la-mode, the 
SHEPHERD entangles his fork with Sourusipe’s, and pins down the 
savoury slice.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I despair o’ meetin’ wi’ gude mainners in this rude and boisterous 
warld. 

NORTH. 

By the way, my dear James, I should like to hear you on National Man- 
ners. 

SHEPHERD. 

The mainners o’ a’ nations are equally bad. 

NORTH. 

That may be true, but surely they are different—and I desire to hear the 

mang on their distinctive qualities, and on the causes that have modi- 
ed— 
SHEPHERD, 

And transmogrified the original Adam? 

NORTH. 

“You have it, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And you ken sae little o’ human natur, or mak sae little allooance for its 
infirmities, as seriously to expeck me to enter intil sic a feelosophical and 
historical innquery wi’ this fry afore me ?—wi’ my mouth comin’ into un- 
remittin’ contact wi’ the maist delicious o’ a’ dishes—beef a-/a-mode, accor- 
ding to Christopher—or, as I micht ca’t, North’s feu-de-joy ? 

NORTH. 

We shudder at the enormities of American manners, and bless our stars 

that we were born in Scotland; yet are we little better than savages—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Little better than savages, said ye, sir? 
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NORTH. 
Come, don’t fly into a passion, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
We’re no half sae gude. Savages, as far as mainners are concerned, are 
your only gentlemen. 


Right. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

Wha ever heard tell o’ a Red Indian takin’ the word oot o’ your mooth, 
or contradictin’ ye in a lood vice, or tellin’ ye to your face that you was an 
ignorawmus—a bundle o’ exploded prejudices—ane o’ the auld schule, 
whase day was gane by—ahint the age by half a sentry—in plain terms, 
a fule ? 

NORTH. 

No white man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae Red Indian, whether Cherokee, Iroquois, or Mowhawk, ever dis- 
graced himself by insultin’ you in that gate—as I hae been mony hunder 
times insulted by some upsettin’ whalp o’ a bit sma’ Embro shopkeeper, 
a’ his life occupied a’ day in tyin’ broon paper parshels wi’ twine. 

NORTH. 

I cannot sit still, James, and hear you abuse the shopocracy—the most 
enlightened constituency-—— 

TICKLER. 

Waur hawk, Ponto! No politics, Kit. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ten-fiounder, indeed! The whalp’s no even a clerk—and sweeps the 
shop he serves—yet has the impudence to cock his snub nose in the face 
o’ the Ettrick Shepherd. 

NORTH. 

Whose genius has swept the Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 

But let’s soar higher up society, and tak’ the Embro’ shopkeepers as @ 
class—and there’s nane ither mair respectable—what sae ye till their main- 
ners ? 

NORTH. 
The manners of many—of almost all I know—at least with whom I dine- 
—are as agreeable as their minds are enlightened. 
SHEPHERD. 
Are ye satarical, sir ? 
NORTH. 
I should be ashamed of myself if I were, James. 
- SHEPHERD. 
But then, sir, your freens are the elite. 
NORTH. 
Why, I believe that is true—though they are not all Tories. 
SHEPHERD. 
Ob, sir! if you kent some that I ken—you wou’d fent, 
NORTH. 
Is the smell so very strong ? 
SHEPHERD. 

I was na thinkin’ o’ the smell—though, noo that you mention’t, it is 
sometimes strong indeed—but o’ their a’ roarin’ through ither as if they 
~were gawn to fa’ to the fechtin’-—wi’ their een starin’ in their head—and 
their faces, red, blue, and purple—excepp the lad in the jaundice—and this 
they ca’ arguin’! Na, a’ the while they’re a’ arguin’ on the same side. For 
you see, sir, they’re Whigs and Radicals, and are a’ unanimously insistin’ 
on sinkin’ a’ minor differences, and bringin’ a’ their energies to bear on the 
common enemy—that is us, sir, you, and me, and Sir Robert Peel, and 
the Duke o’ Wellington —— 

TICKLER, 


Waur hawk, dogs! 
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SHEPHERD. 

I cou’d forgie them their tenets—for they're only seekin’ to overturn 
Church and State—and every noo and then a bit sticket minister-lookin’ 
cretur—but wha’s a clerk in some excise or custom-house—cries out, wi’ 
a vice like a corn-craik—*“ It’s a speculative question, Mr Hogg.” Specula- 
tive or practical, cou’d forgi’e them their tenets, and without ony symptom 
o’ impatience, hear them drive the Bishops out o’ the House o’ Lords— 
then destroy the House o’ Lords itself, that is, the Peerage as a legislative 
body—na, banish the King and the Royal Family to Van Diemen’s Land, 
and set up a Republic, wi’ a President—wha micht be dear aneuch at that 
soom—wi’ three hundred pounds sterling per annum and a free house, 
including coal and candle. I repeat, I cou’d forgi’e their tenets—for I’m a 
leeberal, and can range wi’ pleasure through a’ Jatitudes o’ opinion on the 
sphere o’ thocht—but oh! sir! are na sic mainners maist offensive? And 
wou’d I be a Christian if I were na indignant wi’ a company that a’ nicht 
lang never ance lost the opportunity o’ my openin’ my mouth, without 
thrustin’ their rotten Radicalism doon my thrott ? 


NORTH. 

Why visit ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Whattt? wou’d you hae me to refuse an invitation to denner frae an auld 
freen—to meet a wheen auld freens—merely cause their mainners are no 
sae polished as ane cou’d wish, and thae clever chiels no sae considerate, 
as micht be expectit frae their education, o’ ane’s feelin’s as connected wi’ 
his political principles ? 

NORTH. 

Pray what has been their education ? 


SHEPHERD. 
They can a’ read, and write, and keep byeuks. I’m no denyin’ their pree- 
vilege to lay doon the law on government and religion, nor their ability 


to do sae—I was only compleenin’ o’ their mainners—which is the soobject 
o’ our present discourse—and agreein’ wi’ you that the tone in mony a 
tradesman’s parlour in the modern Athens—as far as mainners are con- 
cerned—is probably rather below that o’ the cabin o’ an American steam- 
boat on the Mississippi. 

NORTH. 

Do not say, James, that you agree with me in that opinion—for I have 

not said a single word about the matter. 
SHEPHERD. 
What say ye, then, sir, to the mainners o’ leeterary men? 
NORTH. 

If you mean, James, literary men by profession—regular authors—then 
we must speak first of those who conduct the periodical press, and lat- 
terly of those who devote themselves to what are called Works. 

SHEPHERD. 

You'll hae some diffeeculty, sir, in makin’ oot that distinction wi’ a dif- 
ference; for whare’s the author of what is ca’d a wark that has nae dabbled 
mair or less in the dailies, the weeklies, the monthlies, and the quarterlies ? 

NORTH. 
Let me consider— (putting his finger to the organ of Memory.) 
SHEPHERD. 

If there be ony such, they’ll pruve a set o’ auld foggies, that hae passed 
their lives in writin’ what naebody reads; and wi’ a’ due estimation o’ the 
worth o’ posthumous fame, I think that maun be a disconsolate occupation, 
and likely to bring down their grey heads wi’ sorrow to the grave. 

NORTH. 

I could mention a few who have established a reputation by works that 

are in every good library. But—— 
SHEPHERD. 

There’s Southey, the first man of letters in Europe, now that Sir Walter 

is gone—poet, historian, and philosopher-—— 
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NORTH. 

He is—but I give up the distinction, and speak now simply of writers 
who have achieved a high place in literature. The manners of all such 
men, as far as my experience goes, are delightful, and, at the same time, 
their superiority as conspicuous in the intellectual intercourse of social 
life as in the productions of their genius. 

SHEPHERD, 

Are you serious, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Perfectly so, James. Dugald Stewart, indeed, has written that he sele 
dom or never found that a great philosopher excelled in conversation, and 
that as for poets, or men of genius in the realms of imagination, he had 
almost always been painfully impressed by their comparative inferiority 
when not under the inspiration of the Muse, who visited them, it would 
appear, only during the hours of composition. At all other times they 
were dullish, or idiotic, or, at best, commonplace. 

SHEPHERD. 

I daursay the Professor was na far wrang in the case o’ great philo- 
sophers; but what great poets, may I ask, did he number amang his 
acquaintance ? 

NORTH. 
I cannot say—I believe—for one—Thomas Campbell. 
SHEPHERD. 
And is he na bricht? 
NORTH. 

Why, his conversation is not pitched on the same key as his Ode to the 

Mariners of England, or Lochiel’s Warning. 
SHEPHERD. 
Heaven forbid! 


NORTH. 
But he is one of the wittiest of the witty—when in spirits, lavish of happy 


thoughts—elegant in his illustrations, and in his manner, I should say, 
graceful ; his easy and unambitious talk characteristic at once of the scholar 
and the man of the world. 
SHEPHERD. 
Thamas Cammel, a man of the warld! 
NORTH. 

Yes, James. For in what society would not the Author of the Pleasures 
of Hope be welcome—in what sphere or circle the Poet of Wyoming not 
be a shining star? 

SHEPHERD. 

True, sir. 

NORTH. 

A man of genius is always a man of genius, and unless he has been too 
much of arecluse, pleasant and instructive in all companies worthy of him, 
but he rarely desires to play first fiddle —— 

SHEPHERD. ys 

There should never be a first fiddle in a private concert. 


NORTH. 

Right. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae Paganini. Yet it’s nze unusual thing to hear some Cockney ©’ a 
cratur—an Embro’ Cockney—(what for, sir, dinna ye cut up the Embro’ 
Cockneys ?)—no only playin first fiddle—but solo fiddle—and whether in 
ambition or imbecillity, restrictin’ himsell to ae string. But the true Mu- 
sicianer—that is the man 0’ real genie, or tawlent, or Jearnin’, or wisdom 
—for a’ sic are nature’s musicianers—interexchange instruments in harmo- 
nious amity—and without byeuks afore them—but by a natural ear for 
music, wi’ which heaven has endowed their souls—keep for ever a’ in 
perfect tune, whatever be the piece they may be performin’—and if ane is 
left in a solo by himsell, it’s because the rest hae ceased to play, in order 
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that they may hear some spontaneous strain in which his peculiar genie is 
known to excel, and at its close, a’ the company, till then still and silent, 
expresses its gratitude by a gentle murmur, the sweetest sort o’ applause. 
NORTH. 
Tickler—is not that happy? Asleep. 
SHEPHERD. 

Dozin’ in a dreadnocht! Bot for his face you micht suppose him a Bear 
—and bot for his figure you micht tak’ him fora Whaup. For it’s mair 
like a neb nor a nose. 

NORTH. 

Without literature or manners, I hardly see how a man can be a gentle- 
man. . 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor me. But mony a man has a sufficient share o’ literatur’ that does 
na like to let it oot, especially in presence o’ youor me, sir; butit colours 
his conversation, for a’ that, and there’s a charmin’ modesty, sir, in some 
men o’ fine edication, that gies a mild yet manly character to a’ they inob- 
trusively say in the course o’ an evenin’, leavin’ on the minds o’ them that 
kens what’s what, a far stranger impression o’ their leeterary abilities and 
information, than the lang harangues 9’ your declamatory chiels, wha, frae 
an ower-anxiety to appear somebody abune common, only succeed in show- 
ing you that they are sumphs. 

NORTH. 

There is something, James, to my mind, not a little laughable in the ex- 

clusive idea many minds have formed and expressed of good society. 
SHEPHERD. 

Something no a little Jaithsom. Them that uses the term are contempti- 
ble coofs. 

NORTH. 

Not always coofs, James—though I grant contemptible. Of late years, 
one hears even of men of genius—who in their works write for the whole 
world—yet who would be uneasy to be seen familiarly mixing in the circles 
of the middle ranks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha were their pawrents ? 

NORTH. 

People in trade—and in a small way—in the soft or hard line—sugar or 
shagreen—retail- dealers in treacle or tin—collaterally connected, perhaps 
by blood, with a Dean of Guild or a Provost, whose memory still survives 
in their native borough, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, and whose 
title is still legible on a decent freestone slab in its kirkyard. They affect 
“ good society,” forsooth—and strut before splendid mirrors in “ fashion’a 
most magnificent saloons,” forgetful of the far happier days, in which their 
only “ mirror for magistrates” was a pail of water, in whose stream— 
before washing its face and hands—the household set its cap or shaved. 

“Who would not weep, if such a man there be ? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he?” 


SHEPHERD. 

Wha’s Atticus ? 

NORTH. 

All society—every society—is good—that is composed of men and wo- 
men of good character, good manners, and good education—and there are 
many millions of such men and women. 

SHEPHERD. 
And, thank Heaven! the nummer’s increasin’ in Britain every year. 
NORTH. 

Among them there are, it is true, degrees rather than distinction of rank, 
and every person of common senee knows his proper place on one or other 
of the levels of the social system, to which, by birth or profession, he more 

eculiarly belongs; and there lies “the haunt and main region” of his 
ife. There—are his habitualities—his familiarities—his domesticities. 
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SHEPHERD. 
I dinna dislike thae words, though rather oot o’ the common usage. 
NORTH. 

As long as he cherishes them, and prefers them to all else, he is true to 
his order. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude, sir—verra gude. 

NORTH. 

Should he desert them, he is a traitor. 

SHEPHERD. 

A sowleless sumph. 

NORTH. 

At least a heartless slave; and on his neck erelong he will experience 
the tyrant’s heel. Men of genius, James, lose all the glory it can confer 
on personal character, by separating themselves from their natural con- 
nexions, when these happen to be comparatively humble, to associate with 
the great in power, the high in rank, or the opulent in riches; and for such 
distinction as “ good society” can confer, or such enjoyment as “ good 
society ” can impart, sacrifice that feeling of independence which accom- 
panies propriety; a comprehensive term, including many observances, 
which, though when taken singly, are but small, yet collectively are of 
mighty import for happiness and virtue. 

SHEPHERD. 
I wou’dna be asleep the noo, like Tickler, for ten pounds. 
NORTH. 

James, a man may degrade himself equally by leaving his own sphere, 
either for a higher or a humbler than that to which he properly and main- 
ly belongs; and if to him a kind Providence has assigned the golden mean, 
by all that is most sacred to the human heart, let him adhere to his lot with 
unspeakable gratitude, best shown by fidelity without a flaw to the per- 
sons and the things (and for sake of persons, how holy things become !) 
that compose it, and constitute it a happy little world, circumscribed by 
lines of light that make it at once a prison and a paradise. 

SHEPHERD. 

No for twenty pounds. 

NORTH. 

I shall not say another word, my dear James, on the effect on the whole 
character of the man inevitably produced—and that, too, in no long time— 
by an exclusive or undue association with coteries—and they deserve no 
better name—that absurdly assume to themselves the irrational title of 
“ good society,” though I have, in the little I have said, merely hinted it; 
and I need not be more prolix on the—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Prolix! You're at ance fluent and conceese. 

NORTH. 

——on the evil as inevitably produced to the moral and intellectual frame, 
by stepping out of our own sphere into what, without offence, may be called 
an inferior one—a lower one—in respect to the habits and mental cultiva- 
tion, at least, of those who properly belong to it, and in it are respectable 
and worthy the respect of all men. Intimacies with our inferiors in sta- 
tion—and we have all our stations—are not unfrequently even of an en- 
dearing kind, when they have originated in some of those pleasant circum- 
stances that in early life bring naturally together those whom in after- 
life there would have occurred nothing to unite, but whom, indeed, all 
the ordinary usages of the world keep but too much asunder.. O sweet 
companionship in boyhood between the children of the poor and rich, the 
high and the humble! 


At schule! 


SHEPHERD. 


NURTH. 
A thousand thoughts, James, are crowding in upon my mind—a thousand 
feelings stealing in upon my heart—when ]—— 
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SHEPHERD. 
They’re no croodin’ in and stealin’ in, sir, but they’re risin’ up, linked 
thegether, frae the inner recesses o’ brain and briest. 
NORTH. 
—when I think, James, of the character of our countrymen, and the 
great changes, for good or for evil—— 


SHEPHERD. 

Haply, sir, for baith—that are likely to tak place in’t, frae the great 
changes wrocht, and no yet owre, on the Constitution by the Bill o’ Reform, 
which, to tell you the truth, I never hae read. Pray, Mr North, where can 
a body get a copy ? 

TICKLER. 

Waur sheep! Hector. 

SHEPHERD. 

Huts-tuts. Mayna we take a pick at politics? 

TICKLER. 

No, sir. Obey the law. 

NORTH. 

I trust we shall for ever love our country, hap what may—and that sha- 
ken as they are, we Conservatives—— 

SHEPHERD. 
A michty band. 
NORTH. 
—shall be able to support our Institutions—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Secular and religious—o’ Church and State. I’ve seen a spire, though 
built o’ granite, trummle in the tempest, like a fishin’-rod—yet there was 
nae mair danger—whatever micht be the fear—o’ its being blawn owre than 
Tintock. There’s the Eddystane Lichthouse, that I never saw, but I hae 
read Smeaton’s account o’'t—him that was the arkitect—and its construckit 
after the bole o’a tree. They say it is felt by the folk high up in the licht- 
room, to shake as if it swayed, when ae great sea after anither rides owre 
the tap o’t, and the foam cries hurraw as it thinks it droonsthe Star. But 
there it stauns in spite o’ a’ the wildest wunters, and will staun for centu- 
ries, shinin’ in its steady smiles on gratefu’ ships. Sae wull it be wi’ the 
religious institutions o’ our sea-beat isle. Oh! sir! if they were tappled 
doon in ruins, the aun’ wou’d be waur than the sea—and darker and stor- 
mier—and then the verra state itsell, sir, woud suffer shipwrack—though 
that may be an Eerish bull—and no a single life-boat—though that maybe 
another—wou'd put aff to save us a’ frae sinkin’ into perdition. 

NORTH. 

I cannot yet think that our countrymen are irreligious—but I trust that 
they are still united, more closely and firmly than they know, by many sa- 
cred sympathies that will yet survive all this hubbub, and stabilitate the 
structure of social life, by preserving in extremity that of our political and 
pious institutions, that for ages have breathed back on the natural character 
the spirit out of which they arose. 

SHEPHERD. 

What is Love o’ Kintra but an amalgamated multitude o’ sympathies in 
brethren’s hearts ! 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, you speak well. The love of our country is not so much 
an attachment to any assignable object, as it is our participation in that 
whole Spirit which has breathed in the breasts of that whole race of which 
we are sprung. 

SHEPHERD. 
Yes, Christopher, you speak well. It is the Sympathy of Race. 
TICKLER. 
Philosophers ! 
NORTH. 

All patriotism roots itself round those objects by which we are most 

essentially bound to our race-—of our own and of past generations. How 
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sacred the ties by which we are bound to our Mother Country! Think of 
a party of poor Indians, forced to quit their homes, bearing with them the 
dear bones which, reburied in their new place of settlement, would make 
it, by that mighty magic, holy to them, even as their Natale Solum! Think 
of the People, who, when upbraided with continually flying before Alex- 
ander, said, “ Let him pursue us to the Tombs of our Fathers, and he will 
then know whether we always fly!” 
SHEPHERD. 

The Sceethans, said ye? Faith, there they wad hae shawn Sandy hoo 
till fecht. 

TICKLER. 

Alexander the Great called Sandy by the Ettrick Shepherd at a Noctes 
Ambrosianz ! 

SHEPHERD. 
I care nae mair for Alexander the Great than I do for Tappitourie. 
NORTH. 
Hence the Arab with his roving tent has yet a country. 
SHEPHERD. 
And in his seal-skin breeks the Eskymaw. 
NORTH. 
Hence with the Romans that feeling kept pace with their destinies—from 
their mud huts to their marble palaces—— 
TICKLER. 
Dum Domus Aine capitoli immobile saxum 
Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romanus habebit. 
NORTH. 
Ah! Timothy! why didst thou not recite the two preceding lines, so 
beautiful—— 
TICKLER. 
Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina possint 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet aevo ! 
NORTH. 

Thank you, my friend. Ay—the desire and forethought of the sympa- 
thy of others, in its own consciousness of itself, may be more easily con- 
ceived of those whose genius exercises itself in pacific arts, than of those 
whose glory begins in desolation. We can well imagine that the sculptor 
or the painter, while he looks himself with delight on the beautiful forms 
that are rising into life beneath his hand, feels rejoicingly that other spirits, 
framed by Nature with souls like his own, will look with the same emotion on 
the same forms, and thank him to whose genius they owe their enjoyment. 
And most of all with the great poets! What a divine emotion must have 
been the consciousness which Virgil felt of the pleasure which his verse 
would inspire, when, having celebrated in one of the most beautiful passages 
of all his poetry, the perilous and fatal adventure of those two friends, and 
closed their eyes in death, his heart broke forth into that affecting and 
sublime ejaculation! He prophesied falsely of the duration of the Roman 
greatness; but he committed no error in prophesying his own fame; and 
the delight which he felt himself in the tender and heroic picture he had 
drawn, is felt as he believed it would be by numberless spirits, and will be 
felt till the end of time. He knew too that he should win from all ages, 
with love for his fallen heroes, some fond and grateful affection for him 
who had sung so well the story of their fortunes—he saw the everlasting 
light of glory shining through his own transient tears. 

SHEPHERD. 
Gude. But are na ye wannerin’ frae the soobject ? 
NORTH. 

No. I am diverging circularly but to return. When the warriors of Forest 
Germany, James, had met in some central spot in their annual assembly, 
they returned each to his own home, more bound to his country, because 
one and all had participated in an act of the people. 

SHEPHERD. 


‘Our Saxon progenitors ! 
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NORTH. 

If all the circumstances, James, are considered which mix in this pas- 
sion —— 

SHEPHERD. 

What’n passion, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Patriotism! such as the attachment to old institutions, to manners, to 
national peculiarities of speech and dress, it will be found that they have 
all their power by means of sympathy. 

SHEPHERD. 

As I said. 

NORTH. 

As you said, and with even more than your usual eloquence. It is not 
simply that old recollections are gathered upon them—— 

SHEPHERD. 
Though that’s much—— 
NORTH. 

——but that by them each man feels himself with vivid reality to belong to 
his people. On any other ground on which patriotism may be founded, it 
may seem to have something unsubstantial and illusory; but once shown 
to be founded thus, it is apparent that it can only decay when one of the 
most important principles of our nature is in decay. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sympathy, or the power o’ feelin’ alang wi’ a’ our brethren o’ mankind, 
but mair especially them that hae flourished and faded awa’ amang the 
flowers of our ain soil, in a’ the best emotions o’ natur’ continuous in their 
characteristic current frae the cradle to the grave! 

NORTH. 

Good. How else, my dear Shepherd, can we comprehend that extra- 
ordinary passion of patriotism felt in old times! You know—nobody better 
—what infinite causes concurred in such states to give immense power to 
that sympathy by which each man felt himself united to all his countrymen. 
We thus understand the importance attached by the Greeks to their national 
games, which otherwise would appear extravagant, or even absurd—the 
price to the first-fallen of the war—of their civic funeral, and their oration 
pronounced in the hearing of all the people of Athens. 

SHEPHERD. 
A’ the nation lamentin’ and exultin’ for sake o’ ae man! 
NORTH. 

We understand the value of pillars, on which their names were inscribed 
and read—of statues, in which their features were still looked upon by 
thousands of living eyes—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Glowerin’ on the eemages 0’ the glorious dead, till they too kindled wi’ 
the houp o’ ae day bein’ glowered at by heroes yet unborn! Posthumous 
fame! posthumous fame! Oh, sirs! but it’s a mystery that nae patriot 
wou'd seek to analeeze, but rather alloo’t to remain in its shooblime sim- 
plicity, conneckit wi’ a feelin’ shooblimer still, the immortality o’ the soul. 

NORTH. 

Think on the feelings a nation of heroes entertain for their greatest 
Hero. 

SHEPHERD. 

Far, far ayont their individual part in the cause or the success, but no 
ayont the dilatation o’ spirit and power ilka ane o’ them feels frae_ his 
ain union wi’ the power and the will o’ a’ thae conquerin’ myriads whom 
he heads! He, their leader, sir, is the centre roun’ which a’ their passions 
revolve, like planets roun’ the sun. 

TICKLER. 

Hollo, James! 

SHEPHERD. 

Whattt! Do you think, you coof, that their attachment is a’ for himsell 
alane? Na. In him, sir, a’ their ain micht and their ain majesty is bund 
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- in ae veesible eemage. He is your only true, and, at the same time, 
ideal representative o’ his kintramen; and at mention o’ him, their hearts 
burn within them, and the licht o’ patriotism illumines the land far and 
wide,—and, in danger, is concentrated intil fire, that rins alang the earth, 
devoorin’ a’ that wou'd resist it like stubble, till the rear-guard o’ the 
invaders is extinguished wi’ a fizz in the sea. O heavens! at sic a time 
hoo the pressure o’ common mortality is thrown aff! hoo its bands hae 
fallen awa’! The fears, the pains, the sorrows, the anguish, that tak hauld 
on weak natur, hae at ance ceased, when all are sustained and strengthened 
by ae consentin’ passion, fearsomer to faes than thunner growlin’ frae 
the sky it blackens—gladsomer to freens than the lauch o’ morn—— 

TICKLER. 

——*“' Seems another morn, 
Risen on mid-day.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Gude! Milton. 
NORTH. 

Yes, James, that is our country—not where we have breathed alone ; not 
that land which we have loved, because it has shown to our opening eyes 
the brightness of heaven, and the gladness of earth; but the land for which 
we have hoped and feared,—that is to say, for which our bosom has beat 
with the consenting hopes and fears of many million hearts; that land, of 
which we have loved the mighty living and the mighty dead; that land, 
the Roman and the Greek would have said, where the boy had sung in 
= pomp that led the sacrifice to the altars of the ancient deities of the 
soil. 

SHEPHERD. 

And therefore, when a man he wou’d guard them frae profanation, and 
had he a thoosan’ lives, would pour them a’ oot for sake o’ what some 
micht ca’ superstition, but which you and me and Southside, sittin’ there 


wi’ his great grey een, wou'd fear na’, in the face o’ heaven, to ca’ religion. 
TICKLER. 


Hurra! 
SHEPHERD. 
1 but clench my nieves. 
NORTH. 
James, the Campus Martius and the Palestra—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Sir ? 


NORTH. 

—where the youth exercised Heroic Games, were the Schools of their 
Virtue; for there they were taking part in the passions, the power, the 
life, the glory that flowed through all the spirit of the nation. 

SHEPHERD. 

O’ them, sir, the ggemms at St Ronan’s are, but on a sma’ scale, an im- 
perfect eemage. 

NORTH. 

Old warriors and gowned statesmen, that frowned in marble or in brass, 
in public places, and in the porches of noble houses—trophied monuments, 
and towers riven with the scars of ancient battles—the Temple raised 
where Jove had stayed the Flight—or the Victory whose expanded wings 
still seemed to hover over the conquering bands—what were all these 
to the eyes and the fancy of the young citizen, but characters speaking to 
him of the great secret of his Hopes and Desires—in which he read the 
— of his own heart to the heart of. the Heroic Nation of which he was 

ne? 

SHEPHERD. 
My bluid’s tinglin’ and my skin creeps. Dinna stap. 
NORTH. 

And what, James, I ask you, what if less noble passions must hereafter 
take their place in his mind ?—what if he must learn to share in the feuds 
and hates of his house or of his order? Those far deeper and greater feel- 
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ings had been sunk into his spirit in the years when it is most susceptible, 
unsullied, and pure, and afterwards in great contests, in peril of life and 
death, in those moments of agitation or profound emotion in which the 
higher soul again rises up, all those high and solemn affections of boyhood 
and youth would return upon him, and consecrate his warlike deeds with 
the noblest name of virtue that was known to those ancient states. 


SHEPHERD, 
What was’t? Eh? 
NORTH. 
Patriotism. 
SHEPHERD. 
Oo ay. Say on, sir. 
NORTH. 


Therefore how was the Oaken Crown prized which was given to him who 
had saved the life of a citizen ! 

SHEPHERD. 

And amang a people too, sir, whare every man was willin’ at a word to 
die, 

NORTH. 

Perhaps, James, he loved not the man whom he had preserved; but he 
had remembered in the battle that it was a son of his country that had 
fallen, and over whom he had spread his shield. He knew that the breath 
he guarded was part of his country’s being. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler, saw ye ever sic een? 

NORTH. 

Look at the simple incitements to valour in the songs of that poet who is 
said to have roused the Lacedemonians, disheartened in unsuccessful war, 
and to have animated them to victory. ‘“ He who fights well among the 
foremost, if he fall shall be sung among his people; or if he live, shall be 
in reverence in their council; and old men shall give place to him; his 
tomb shall be in honour, and the children of his children.” 

SHEPHERD. 
Simple incitement, indeed, sir, but, as you said richtly, shooblime. 
NORTH. 
Why, James, the love of its own military glory in a warlike people is, 
indeed, of itself an imperfect patriotism. 
SHEPHERD. 
Sir? Wull ye say that again, for I dinna just tak it up. 
NORTH. 

Believe me, my dear Shepherd, that in every country there is cause for 
patriotism, or the want of such a cause argues defects in the character and 
condition of the country of the grossest kind. It shows that the people are 
vicious, or servile, or effeminate 





SHEPHERD. 

Which only a confounded leear will ever say o’ Scotsmen. 

NORTH. 

The want of this feeling is always a great vice in the individual charac- 
ter; for it will hardly ever be found to arise from the only justifiable or 
half-justifiable cause, namely, when a very high mind, in impatient disdain 
of the baseness of all around it, seems to shake off its communion with them. 
I call that but half-justifiable. 

SHEPHERD. 

And J, sir, with your leave, ca’t athegither unjustifiable, as you can better 

explain than the simple Shepherd. . 
NORTH. 

You are right, James. For the noblest minds do not thus break them- 
selves loose from their country ; but they mourn over it, and commiserate 
its sad estate, and would die to recover it. They acknowledge the great 
tie of nature—of that house they are—and its shame is their own. 

SHEPHERD. 
O, sir! but you're a generous noble-hearted cretur ! 
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NORTH. 

In all cases, then, the want of patriotism is sheer want of feeling; such a 
man labours under an incapacity of sympathizing with his kind in their 
noblest interests. Try him, and you shall find that on many lower and un- 
worthier occasions he feels with others — that his heart is not simply 
too noble for this passion—but that it is capable of being animated and 
warmed with many much inferior desires. 

SHEPHERD. 


1835. ] 


A greedy dowg and a lewd ane—in the ae case, snarlin’ for a bane— 


and in the ither, growlin’ for the flesh. I scunner at sic a sinner. 


NORTH. 
Woe to the citizen of the world! 
SHEPHERD. 
Shame—shame—shame ! 
NORTH. 


The man who feels himself not bound to his country can have no gra 
titude. 
SHEPHERD. 
Hoo selfish and cauld-hearted maun hae been his verra childhood ! 
NORTH. 
I confess that, except in cases of extreme distress, I have never been 
able to sympathize with emigrants. ® 
SHEPHERD. 
I dinna weel ken, sir, what to say to that—but mayna a man love, and 
yet leave his country ? 





NORTH. 

My dear James, I see many mournful meanings in the dimness of your 
eyes—so shall not pursue that subject—but you will at least allow me to 
say, that there is something shocking in the mind of the man who can bear, 
without reluctance or regret, to be severed from the whole world of his 
early years—who can transfer himself from the place which is his own to 
any region of the globe, where he can advance his fortune—who, in this 
sense of the word, can say, in carrying himself, “ omnia mea mecum 
porto.” 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s na in my book o’ Latin or Greek quottations. 
NORTH. 
Exiles carry with them from their mother country all its dearest names. 
SHEPHERD. 
And a wee bit name—canna it carry jn it a wecht o’ love! 
NORTH. 
Ay, James, the fugitives from Troy had formed a little Ilium, and 
they had, too, their little Xanthus. 
TICKLER. 
“Et avertem Xanthi cognomine rivum.” 
SHEPHERD. 

You’re twa classical scholars, and wull aye be quottin’ Greek. But for 
my part,—after a’ those eloquent diatribes o’ yours on the pawtriotism o’ the 
auncients, I wud na desire to stray for illustrations ae step oot o’ the Forest. 

TICKLER. 

Aren’t ye all Whigs? 

SHEPHERD. 

Some o’ a’ sorts. But it’s an epitome o’ the pastoral warld at large—and 
the great majority o’ shepherds are Conservatives. They're a thinkin’ 

eople, sir,as ye ken; and though far frae bein’ unspeculative, or unwil- 
in’ to adopt new contrivances as sune’s they hae got an insicht intil the 
principle on which they wurk, yet a new-fangle in their een’s but a new 
fangle ; and as in the case o’ its bein’ applied to a draw-well, they wait no 
only to see how it pumps up, but hae patience to put its durability to the 
proof o’ a pretty lang experience, sae in the political affairs 0’ the State— 
they’re no to be ta’en in by the nostrums o’ every reformer that has a plan 
o’ a new, cheap constitution to shaw, but they fasten their een on’t as 
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dourly as on a dambrodd ; and then begin cross-questionin’ the chiel— 
quack or else no—on the vawrious bearings o’ the main-springs, wheels, and 
drags ; and as sune’s they perceive a hitch, they cry ha! ha! ma lad! I’m 
thinkin’ she'll no rin up hill—and if ye let her lowse at the tap o’ ane, 
she'll rattle to the deevil. 

NORTH. 

And such too, my dear sir, don’t you think, is the way of thinking among 

the great body of the agriculturists ? 
SHEPHERD. 
I could illustrate it, sir, by the smearin’ o’ sheep. 
TICKLER. 

And eke the shearing. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say clippin. The Whugs and Radicals assert toonfolks are superior 
in mind to kintra folks. They'll be sayin’ neist that they’re superior to 
them likewise in body—and speak o’ the rabble o’ the Forest as ither peo- 
ple speak o’ the rabble o’ the Grassmarket. But the rural riff-raff are in 
sprinklings, in sma’ families, and only seen lousin’ ane anither on spats 
formin’ an angle on the road-sides. Findlay o’ Selkirk has weel nigh clean- 
ed the coonty o’ a’ sic—but in great toons, and especially manufacturin’ 
anes, there are hale divisions hotchin’ wi’ urban riff-raff, and it’s them ye 
hear at hustins routin’ in a way that the stots and stirks o’ the Forest would 
be ashamed o’ theirsells for doin’ in a bare field on a wunter day, when 
something had hindered the hind frae carryin’ them some fodder to warm 
their wames in the snaw. The salvation o’ the country, sir, depends on 
the—— 

TICKLER. 
This will never do, North—this is too bad. See, tis six ! 
NoRTH—(rising, and giving his guests each his candle.) 
We shall hear you another time, my dear Shepherd—but now——- 
: SHEPHERD. 

The salvation o’ the kintra, sir, depends on the 
NoRTH—( touching first one spring and then another, while fly open two pa- 

nels in the oak wainscotting. ) 

You know your rooms, gents. The alarm bell will ring at twelve—and 
at one lunch will be on the table in the Topaz. I wish you both the night 
mare—(touches a spring, and vanishes.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Tickler! I say the salvation of the country—baith gane!—I’m no 
sleepy—but I'll rather sleep than soliloquceze—(vanishes, while GURNEY 
comes out like a mouse, and begins to nibble cheese.) 
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